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Editorial 


MATTHEW ARNOLD wanted to see life steadily and whole. The 
minister has difficulty in doing this. He is a preacher and must find time 
for study and sermon preparation. He is a pastor and should visit with 
his people in order to know them, and his duty and his heart compel him 
to be with them in their sorrows and crises. He is an administrator and 
has final responsibility for the operation of the church. It appears that 
he has three jobs, any one of which could take all of his time. As long 
as he looks upon them as three jobs he weighs one against the other. The 
problem of time is complicated by his emotional distress in feeling that he 
has to give too many hours to the less important tasks of administration 
or pastoral “chores” when he ought to be with his books. 

The articles in this issue of our quarterly will help the parish minister 
to see that his three jobs are really one. Pastoral theology binds them 
together. Pastoral theology is theology giving substance to the preaching 
of the church, ordering the worship of the church, forging the bonds of 
fellowship within the church, expressing concern for individuals who 
could have a new life if they were truly members of the Body of Christ 
and members one of another. 

The late Henry Sloane Coffin used to say that if the members of 
the church are spiritually not what they ought to be no one is as much 
responsible as the minister. He cannot fulfill his responsibility by preaching 
the Word. A professor in a leading undenominational seminary who is 
in full accord with the present trend in biblical and theological studies said 
recently that many of their students seem to think that the minister needs 
only to proclaim the Word, in the belief that his efforts after that would 
only interfere with its operation. Pastoral theology must have the Word, 
but it must also be ready for the question, “What must we do?” 

This does not mean, as the reader will see more clearly from a 
careful reading of the following articles, that the pastor must be ready 
with pat answers to all questions. It is more important that he stimulate 
the hard questions that he himself cannot answer than that he give trivial 
answers to all questions. The pastoral ministry is not limited to comforting 
the sorrowful and counseling with the emotionally disturbed. Today, as 
much as at any time in Christian history, the minister must challenge the 
people to discover how God is working in our present world, and to 
offer themselves to be workers together with Him. 


H.A. 














The Aims and Content of 
Pastoral Theology 


1. Making the Ministry Relevant in Our Time 
HANS HOFMANN 


I 


Le THE TRADITIONAL ORGANIZATION of the theo- 
logical disciplines, pastoral theology was designated to deal with the person 
of the minister and his concrete functioning within the parish life. This 
was always regarded as a rather simple assignment and therefore quite 
inferior to theoretical content courses, which explain the origin, development 
and nature of the Christian faith. The unchallenged assumption was that 
the essence of Christianity consisted of the absolute and by-God-revealed 
truth about God and man and their relationship in history as it was recorded 
in the two testaments of the Bible, crystallized through the doctrines of 
the church and rationally understood through continuing theological reflec- 
tion within the church. The doctrines of the church had merely to be 
taught and accepted, regardless of, and sometimes straight against, any 
rational doubts or worldly evidence to the contrary. On the basis of such 
an “absolute truth,” man was expected to know right from wrong in the 
consideration of his life predicament. 

The role of the pastor was therefore to instruct his parishioners in 
the nature and implication of faith for their life conduct and to help them 
privately to come to the “right” personal decisions and their vigorous 
realization in the life of the community. Small wonder that pastoral 
theology was regarded as rather an easy matter, since the personal and 
functional authority of the parson had only to be fully identical with the 
established authority of the revealed will of God, propagated by the self- 
confident teaching of the church. 

The social atmosphere of the past was clearly favorable to such an 
understanding of the ministry. The morally trustworthy individual, in 
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discharging his public responsibility, was a crucial member of the commu- 
nity and its development. There was room, much room, left for personal 
decisions on the part of the individual. 

This situation was basically changed in the first half of the twentieth 
century. Technological skill, based on scientific discoveries, raised the 
standard of living in this country. The rapid growth of organized produc- 
tion interacted with a greater demand for goods, which became more and 
more essential. The economic factor is demonstrably predominant in modern 
life, and more influential—in this country at least—than political, social 
or cultural factors. The human being has become the labor potential which, 
according to its usefulness, is put on the most suitable rung of the industrial 
ladder. Man’s reward for his contribution to greater production is that 
he is able to consume more of what he produces. His prestige today is 
measured by his material possessions, which carry the sign of his success 
and achievement. The human being is hopelessly caught in the vicious 
circle of having to produce furiously in order to consume enough to keep 
up the living standard which is mandatory in his social class, and may 
eventually allow for his elevation into a higher social rank. In reality, 
though, his social goals are themselves carefully produced by another facet 
of production: the advertising industry. 

The tremendous change in the concept of the human factor in present- 
day economic development is best understood by looking at the educational 
revolution which is taking place today. The end of the nineteenth century 
saw the victoriously announced liberation from a rigid educational structure. 
In progressive education the child was meant freely to unfold his unique 
potentials of learning and understanding. On this basis everyone was 
seen as able to fulfill his individual promise and therefore contribute more 
successfully to the ever-growing human control over material, social and 
cultural circumstances. Today, this school of education is most bitterly 
criticized by those who are disappointed that such an approach has not 
allowed us to keep up with the striking scientific and technological progress 
achieved by other countries who have religiously adhered to the absolute 
superiority of scientific and technological advancement over the free develop- 
ment of the human personality. 

But the human factor in our own economic development has shown 
marked deficiencies precisely because people today are still under the illusion 
that a free society exists in this country. The previous rebellion against a 
Puritan, Victorian social sterility has turned into the far weaker, and prob- 
ably futile, attempt to understand and preserve independent human dignity 
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in the giant industrial mill of production and consumption. The “man in 
the gray flannel suit” tries to escape his workaday business world by establish- 
ing—at considerable expense—a pleasurable privacy on the grounds of 
independent ownership. But the tyranny of professional demands closely 
follows his homeward steps. Television punctures its questionably artistic 
presentations with skillfully suggestive advertisements of all those goods 
and facilities which he still needs in order to be happier and make his 
family more happy. Illustrated catalogues and journals for home and 
garden tell him what equipment he will need to be up to date, to convert 
his comfortable home into a socially presentable place where cocktail 
parties with his equals demonstrate all too clearly that everyone is in the 
same boat for better or worse. 

Man’s frustration at being treated just as a labor potential is horribly 
abused by modern marketing, which diverts a genuine dissatisfaction with 
life into the desire for more and more goods. In the long run, this process 
is self-defeating because it inevitably leads to the breakdown of the very 
labor potential which the economy tries so carefully to preserve. There 
comes a moment when any man, regardless of his rank in the hierarchy of 
production, comes to the realization, even if it is a very dim one, that the 
mere thrill of still better and better production does not fulfill his human 
need for a deeper satisfaction; nor does the ever-mounting accumulation 
of goods and social privileges allow him to unfold his truly human poten- 
tials. But it would be wrong to think of this realization in very dramatic 
terms. The time has long since passed when we could pack our bags and 
escape civilization by “lighting out for the territory.” This is no longer 
possible; we cannot leave civilization or the barrage of modern industry. 
Man today rebels in very meek and unadmitted terms. He begins to have 
headaches and ulcers, has all kinds of physical diseases which do not somati- 
cally account for themselves; he has insomnia and nightmares, trouble with 
his wife, difficulties with his children and, all in all, is no longer the 
friendly, vital fellow who was so well-liked because the world seemed so 
open to him. Indeed, it is no mistake to compare the subliminal emotional 
crisis of modern man with the difficulties in adjustment which we know 
the menopause can bring to the female who has reached and passed her 
reproductive function. 

We are certainly not unaware of these difficulties in our time. The 
social sciences and human engineering have produced very impressive 
machinery of skilled investigation and effective statistical comparison by 
which they demonstrate the total ramification and implication of this acute 
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human predicament. The facts are known and, by some, even understood. 
New disciplines of psychosomatic medicine and psychiatry cope with the 
physiological, emotional, and mental aspects of our cultural disease. Psycho- 
analysis has developed an immensely subtle approach in peeling off the 
different layers of our confused reactions to life and our unadmitted defense 
mechanisms. Moreover, it has related them to our previous inability to 
cope with our life-situation when we were still infants. Psychotherapy, 
which is most probably less helpful than we expect it to be, is still the 
most effective means known of laying bare our most crucial problems. It 
has now risen to a cultural significance which, in itself, is quite telling. It 
has produced quite objective, though not scientific, evidence that man, in 
his individual life, has always been and always will be dependent. The 
question only remains: what is he dependent on? Sigmund Freud, who 
took the philosophical ideas current at his time completely for granted, 
seems to have been convinced that the rational understanding of one’s 
dependency allows for enough inner distance from it to be able to tolerate 
it. Carl Gustav Jung broadened this concept into the more sophisticated 
theory that man can tolerate himself and his life according to how well 
he understands himself and his intimate connection with culture through- 
out its past and present. 

Most significantly, contemporary psychotherapy has joined ranks with 
another modern movement, existentialism. Their humanism is based on 
the individual and the individual alone, who is nevertheless aware of and 
willing to accept the circumstances in which he lives. The most striking 
aspects of the union between existentialism and psychotherapy are: the hu- 
man ability to choose and decide—into which a person can throw himself fully 
and hence discover his true nature; the freedom of stepping courageously 
into the openness of interpersonal relationships, thereby revealing himself 
as he truly is, and encountering and accepting others on the same ground; 
finally, and most important, the recognition of the universe as primarily 
a human place to be constantly re-created in the light of man’s understanding 
of himself. 

The importance of such thoughts are easily recognized. It is no 
longer a question of the dichotomy between human subject and material 
object, abstract idealism and principles versus realistic materialism. The 
antagonism between transcendentalism and evolutionism no longer holds. 
It is man who sees himself completely as a particle within the structure 
of the world, but with a very specific function: he is to discover not only 
what the world is all about and what it can be used for, but to bring 
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to it the new and endlessly discovered dimension of meaning which breaks 
through his own self-understanding and therefore gives a human under- 
standing to the purpose of the world. Man, who was the discoverer of 
the world, now becomes a discoverer of himself, with the very same ethos 
and methods with which he performed his former task. The underlying 
assumption is that economy, as we have described it above, has been permitted 
to become so tyrannical just because man has unconsciously lost his ability 
to assert himself as a human being. It is indeed astonishing to trace back 
—in recent history—the naiveté which took the unique characteristics of 
the human personality for granted and so ignored it that it was virtually 
powerless to contribute its proper function. 

The decisive question about this new awareness and knowledge of the 
human factor will therefore be whether we use it to withdraw from par- 
ticipation in the mundane but crucial decisions about our future in order 
to introspect privately and irrelevantly upon ourselves; or whether we use 
it to accept the challenge which our modern economy offers us, namely, to 
renounce the impotence of the human position in the mechanized organi- 
zation of daily life and assume a human leadership in the decision of 
where we are going. Il 


It is at this point that we have to discuss the place and function of 
the Christian ministry. It cannot be disputed that the Christian church at 
large has slavishly followed economic development in this country. This 
is more than partly to be explained by the financial dependence of the church 
upon those who contribute the most and therefore also feel that they 
should have most say about the role of the church. The church, unfortu- 
nately, is no different from other institutions in its desire to justify itself 
through external aggrandizement. Still more important, the church has 
sheepishly followed the withdrawal of the human being from critical 
leadership in commerce and industry, into a suburban escape where it can 
soothe its painful loss of self-confidence by morbid and self-pitying intro- 
spection. The sermons and the counseling sessions of our contemporary 
pastors are full of petty trivialities which have to be blown up into dis- 
proportionate problems because neither are we willing to face our real 
problems, nor have we felt the presence of any resources to deal with our 
profoundest predicament. The minister then becomes the shepherd to a 
flock of lost sheep; he helps people to “help themselves,” and is merely 
the most articulate lamentator or commentator of them all in his psycho- 
logically phrased sermons and psychologized counseling techniques. It is 
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disastrous that the Christian church should so enviously have borrowed— 
and without any critical judgment—the psychiatric and psychological in- 
sights and methods which, in themselves, are merely the result of our 
inability to tackle our problems in the broader context in which they have 
arisen. Because of their immoderate dependence on psychiatry and psy- 
chology, the churches have been driven to consider the individual instead 
of the community as a whole, the latter being, in fact, their proper 
function. The human being, therefore, finds nothing but his irreversible 
dependence, without knowing what he can depend on in order to regain 
his dignity and active forcefulness in dealing with his life situation. 

There are those within the Christian church who believe the remedy 
for this is the uncritical reaffirmation of an outdated outlook which may 
or may not have been the way our ancient forefathers once understood 
their faith and their functional place in this world. It does not take much 
imagination to see the tremendously regressive mood in which, with Billy 
Graham and traditional religious reaction, the lost, confused and insecure 
man of today is seduced into a futile identification with a world and a 
world view which, looking back, appears like a golden age, without any 
of the problems which we have to face today. It is no longer so easy to 
be told by the divines what life and world are all about, from their origin 
to their final conclusion, and what, therefore, the precise right and wrong 
of any given situation really is. 

It would be useless to criticize religious conservatism merely by 
replacing it with a more sophisticated and newly worded theological ortho- 
doxy. The church is under the illusion that it is making progress, whereas 
in reality it is moving in a vicious circle. This illusion must be swept 
away; we must take the step of obtaining the religious potentials of our 
own life situation, independent of the religious tradition of the past. Once 
this is done, it would certainly be useful and enlightening to study the 
religious faith of past generations in order to understand the difference and 
similarity of theirs to ours. In this way we will bring to light the under- 
lying meaning of faith in our time. 

People have to become explorers again, adventurers as any sixteenth- 
century discoverer of a new continent, unbiased and unprejudiced like 
any modern scientist in his desire to be led by any dependable evidence 
that comes to him in his search. Our hypothesis is that religious orientation 
has given confidence and purpose to past generations. But everything 
that religion has said or meant in the past is only hypothetical, and must 
be tested in the laboratory of the contemporary individual’s search for a 
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lasting meaning for his personal life. This is why American congregations 
across the country could become one single research laboratory. For all 
too long, too many ministers have hampered the honest growth of their 
parishioners by misleading them into the belief that the Christian faith is 
one single, simple and rational way of life, fabricated for them by their 
pastor into a neat parcel to be used in the dark hours when they are 
alone with their illusions and fears and want a narcotic to give them peace 
of mind. 

Some want to see the outdated dream of the pastor as the shepherd 
of his flock revived. It is hard to believe that modern people either want 
to or ought to follow their normally poorly educated minister like sheep. 
This only sanctifies a paralyzing status quo which is then sugar-coated 
with religious virtue to make it palatable. No individual can bear to take 
the responsibility of the ills of the world upon himself, nor should he be 
encouraged to do so. It is far better to enlist his positive struggle in throw- 
ing off these excessive and irrelevant burdens; only after this is accomplished 
is he free enough to accept life for what it is, and only then will he be able 
to participate effectively, and to his own satisfaction, in life. 

When it is stated above that the religious activities among us should 
become a research ground for the discovery of the unique meaning of our 
lives, it is implied, of course, that there is no clear-cut meaning already 
given. On the contrary, it is the struggle for the discovery and verification 
of such a meaning that gives human life value and significance and, by 
this process, reveals what there is of worth in and for our time. The clergy 
are not primarily the religious caretakers, priests or teachers. They do 
not represent anything that, in itself, pretends to have the answer to the 
riddles of human life. Their task is to be critical and to sharpen the 
doubts of their parishioners on everything they have automatically accepted 
on the word of the church. 

Most of us have grown weary by now of keeping our lives going 
without any real promise. But very few ask about the most vital element 
of life when they are not given guidance or the assurance that they are 
on the right track. What is meant here is the freedom to pause in the 
middle of all the pushing trivialities of our daily routine and ask questions 
about its basic significance and purpose. Should it deny us the fulfillment 
of our creative longing for the discovery and freshness in our very human 
identity, which is, after all, the greatest treasure we possess? Let us be 
perfectly honest about this; there is no future for a free, human society 
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if the push-pull rhythm of production for artificially stimulated needs is 
its highest authority. Human life-awareness begins with the elemental 
question of “why?” and “what for?” The very asking of this question is 
the breath of human dignity. In a society where no one dares to ask it, 
or where anyone who does is ostracized as an unproductive dreamer, it is 
clear that we have already succumbed to a total organization under remote 
control. 

But what good does it do to ask a question to which there is no 
immediate answer? It must not be forgotten that the real drive for dis- 
covery, which has made science and technology so great in the immediate 
past, was always in the search for the unknown. Curiosity and not security 
is the clue to a better future. Even though there is no absolute answer, 
it is only the straightforward desire to find out those things which are 
not yet within the orbit of our manipulations that will further our prog- 
ress. What gives us the confidence to explore the unknown? 


III 


At this point the hypothesis of the Christian faith meets the human 
situation. It states, arrogantly enough, that there is a creative force behind 
all life which sustains it toward its meaningful fulfillment. This force, 


which may be conceived as personal and as God, realizes itself through 
the very human beings who ask questions about the direction and purpose 
of their lives. It is said to be a self-revealing force, which does not float 
freely and unobtainably in the blue sky, nor does it rest forever untapped 
in the depths of the earth. Through the very flesh and blood of very 
average citizens, in their trivial life setting, who have no claim to fame, 
to whom Nietzsche has referred as those “much too many,” this force will 
break through into an organizing factor which will finally defy all the 
self-appointed military, political and business empires of this world. 

The question therefore shifts swiftly from whether there is meaning 
to life at all, to the embarrassing question of why it does not realize itself 
through “my” existence. From philosophy and theory, it turns into a 
personal and practical reappraisal of our own life conduct. Is it the mere 
continuation of a traditional pattern of life, long since obsolete? Or are 
we ready to forsake the boredom and insignificance of our lives to date in 
order to embark on the exploration of human potentials for our time? 
Both psychotherapy and existentialism have forced this disturbing question 
upon us. Both of them are born out of the despair over the incessant 
corrosion of human vitality by the useless trivialities which dominate us in 
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the midst of the breakdown of Western culture, its old-fashioned philosophy, 
and social and political concepts. But both psychotherapy and existentialism 
can only point out the destructive aspects of our previous life conduct and 
outlook. Both can merely postulate that there is more than this. Both are 
driven to expect it from within the human being and both have therefore 
settled for humanism. It is simply to overtax average people like ourselves, 
to expect us to draw new impulse and meaning out of ourselves like a 
phoenix which, miraculously enough, rises from its own ashes. Man is 
not “for himself” and cannot find his freedom and satisfaction by assuming 
it. Here the Christian faith comes to the most concrete formulation of its 
own hypothesis. 

The force of life, of which we have spoken, is the force of love, which 
powerfully enters the human life and takes man by surprise, but so 
vehemently that he is compelled to abandon his well-guarded self-protection 
and, in this way, can become valuable to others. They, in turn, can afford 
to respond. Certainly we would be hopeless fools if we sacrificed ourselves 
for any principle, idea or doctrine, or even for the idolatrous image of an 
anthropomorphic God. All of these are merely the expressions of how 
people have experienced the force of love. Most certainly life is always 
fore-given. But it is not our life until we take its mystery and promise more 
seriously and abandon the old ideas and illusions we may have had about 
it. Any religion which promotes an old-fashioned imagery and doctrinal 
concepts for their own sake is a disgrace; but Christianity, which does it 
directly contrary to the wish of its own founder who had himself to fight 
religious complacence, defensiveness, and exclusiveness, is doubly disgraced. 

Every single parishioner, in this sense, potentially re-creates the Chris- 
tian faith in his search for and discovery of the meaning of life. The 
minister is the leader of this movement. He channels the forces against 
their own hopeless resignation in the face of a situation which seems too 
overpowering to be overcome. Indeed this is true, but it is precisely here 
where the hypothesis of the Christian faith can be supremely tested. And 
this is the task of pastoral theology. 

The ministry is made relevant where the pastor is relieved from 
standing for something which is not worth being stood for, unless it can 
prove itself again in the renewal of human freedom from its entanglement 
in trivialities. The minister is the researcher who reports his findings, 
failure and achievements to the centers of theological education. There, 
in turn, it will be the main task of all theologians, starting with this alarming 
enough evidence, to reconsider, in its light, the total spectrum of the Chris- 
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tian tradition, including the Bible, the doctrines, church history, and present- 
day church life. We constantly deplore, and with so much defeatism, that 
theological education does not attract the best college graduates, that those 
who enter upon theological education lose their independent curiosity and 
intellectual vitality, that neurotic disintegration and low-motivation prevent 
our students from being mature or equipped to face the present-day challenge 
to Christianity. All this has one very good reason. We, the theological 
educators, ourselves lack the imagination to explore life on its own terms 
or even to relate the religious attitudes of the past as a secondary means 
of comparison to contemporary Christianity. We ourselves do not believe 
in the immediacy and effectiveness of our own faith and therefore hide 
behind the ruins of our doctrinal systems, liturgical customs and ecclesiastic 
offices. We do not have the courage to be as empty-handed and un- 
pretentious as our colleagues in science are and evidently can afford to 
be. We robe ourselves in the assumed authority of God, and constantly 
confuse the innate human respect for the sovereignty of real life with 
an idol that merely promotes our own theological presuppositions and 
religious bias. 

Theological education must center in and be justified by a pastoral 
theology which represents the challenge of contemporary life to religious 
tradition. Instead of turning ourselves into irrelevant scholars of a faith 
which never pretended to be academic and which cannot survive such 
academic self-consciousness, we should enlist young men to join us in 
finding out where that God, of whom we speak so all too frequently, is 
at work today. If he is, as we say, sovereign and free, he will always take 
us by surprise by being more human than we dare to be or expect him to be. 

We do not have to go very far to learn about the exact nature of 
the human predicament. A multitude of studies on this subject confront 
us at this very moment. Indeed, if we were really alive to their implication, 
we would take them seriously. The era has long since passed when the 
sciences were hostile to any inquiries which originated beyond their orbit. 
On the contrary, the sciences welcome any means which would relate 
their ethos to the more intangible aspects of human life. The fault of 
religion, as well as of idealistic humanism, has been not to be unscientific but 
to identify their theoretical images with absolute truth. It takes courage 
to admit that one does not have and will not have any absolute answers, 
or to be willing to put the preliminary hypotheses to the test. Without this 
courage, the Christian ministry is doomed to disappear with the bourgeois 
culture that made room for it. 
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There is no trick or safe method to make the ministry relevant. The 
closer we come to the core of what being human means, the less we are 
prone to build neat, scientific or philosophical approximations. It is painful 
and frightening to look honestly at life as it really is. The greatest difficulty 
is to drop our conventional, often hypocritical masks. But for the rebirth 
of Western culture we must do so. We must do so if the Christian faith 
and its ministry is to be relevant in our time. 

















2. The Defining of Pastoral Theology 


SEWARD HILTNER 


I 


A BRANCH OF THEOLOGICAL STUDY known as “pas- 
toral theology” may have great significance in our day. It can enable us 
to learn from the psychological and medical sciences and healing arts with- 
out losing our proper focus. Through linking theory with reflection on 
practice, it can be a steady source of deepening our theological understand- 
ing. And it can help us rediscover the wisdom about helping people that 
is embedded in our tradition. 

Movement toward these desirable objectives, however, will be directly 
proportional to careful thinking about the meaning of pastoral theology. 
Let us examine an analogy. Suppose that we were speaking about historical 
theology. If we assumed that it was historical simply because it was not 
contemporary (which is one unprecise notion of history), and that it was 
theological because it had some kind of connection with the church (which 
is one unprecise notion of theology), then some odd results might follow. 
Attention might jump in helter-skelter fashion with no distinction between 
minutiae and major points. If, on the other hand, historical theology is 
seen as the development of Christian understanding of Christian faith, then 
it can illuminate the present as well as the past and perform a theological 
contribution in the exact sense. 

If we are to avoid the looseness that has characterized most twentieth- 
century references to pastoral theology, we need to speak to two questions: 
what makes this discipline “pastoral”? and in what sense is it “theology”? 

Our consideration of these crucial questions would be easier if there 
were some clear-cut traditional agreement about them. But this is just 
what we do not find. “Pastoral,” in Protestantism, has been used in two 
senses. On the one hand, it has referred loosely to an adjectival extension 
of the noun “pastor,” with the implication that anything done by a person 
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known as a pastor is pastoral in nature. On the other hand, it has been 
used to refer to one particular type of activity as against an almost indefinite 
number of other types. The first conception has destroyed the meaning of 
pastoral by imperializing it, and the second by compartmentalizing it. It 
is a very good thing indeed that neither of these traditional ideas about 
the “pastoral” has driven out the other. For, as will be suggested later, 
there is an element of truth in both of them provided they are set within 
the proper framework. 

The tradition has also been unclear about why this kind of study is 
theological. The main position has actually been in the form of a question- 
begging assumption, that pastoral theology is theology because it applies 
theological truth—the theological truth being originally discovered in quite 
other ways. A very few scholars, notably Schleiermacher in the nineteenth 
century, realized that such an assumption would detheologize the discipline, 
since it would deny that any contribution is made to illuminating our 
understanding of the faith. In our own century the question has seldom 
been seriously asked. Until a decade ago there was a sharp decline in the 
use of the term “pastoral theology,” while emphasis was placed on improv- 
ing techniques and applications—at the expense of developing a systematic 
discipline that included basic principles. 

The first systematic consideration of pastoral theology in Protestantism 
seems to have come only in the middle of the eighteenth century. If the 
two centuries of this discipline have resulted in the ambiguities summarized 
previously, complexities must be involved that are unlikely to be resolved 
in one article or one symposium. The main task of the present is to ask 
seriously the two basic questions: what makes it pastoral? and why is it 
theology? In the remainder of this discussion I shall present briefly my 
own tentative answers to these two questions. These answers are, however, 
less important than the process of asking the questions seriously. 


II 


The meaning of “pastoral” in “pastoral theology” may be clarified 
by reconsidering the original metaphor of shepherding. Jesus Christ was 
the Great Shepherd, and we were to be undershepherds to him, exercising 
toward one another the same kind of tender and solicitous and individualized 
care that the shepherd in the parable exercised toward the one sheep of 
the hundred that was lost. There are various things that the analogy did 
not imply. It did not mean that the one lost sheep is to be set in worth 
against the ninety and nine, or vice versa, but that attention be paid accord- 
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ing to need. And it did not imply that everything done by a shepherd 
is equally shepherding in intent or result. 

One way to bring this into the modern idiom is to say that shepherding 
is a perspective. The shepherd is never a nonshepherd, that is, there is 
no moment when he may not be called upon to do shepherding. Hence his 
readiness or alertness to perform shepherding is steady, a constant. He 
can never be without that. But there may be many times and occasions 
when the situation calls for a kind of action in which tender and solicitous 
concern is a minor rather than a major factor. In relation to the one sheep 
that is lost, tender and solicitous concern is being exercised during the 
period of lostness. But, temporarily, the ninety and nine are left to take 
care of themselves. Thus shepherding, at this moment, is not being exer- 
cised dominantly toward the ninety and nine. Timing is of the essence in 
understanding shepherding. 

Or, again, let us suppose that the one lost sheep develops a com- 
municable disease. Shepherding, in relation to that sheep, will mean 
trying to effect healing for that sheep. But the shepherd is also obligated, 
as a part of his total function, to try to protect the ninety and nine from 
getting the communicable disease. If it proves possible to heal the one 
sick sheep quickly, that healing will also be the best protection for the 
ninety and nine. But even if that cannot be done, the ninety and nine 
must be protected anyhow. The sick sheep may feel lonely and wish to 
be reunited to the group. But if such propinquity increases the chance 
that the ninety and nine will get the disease, the shepherd must regretfully 
prevent the meeting. He must weigh and balance factors, never losing 
sight of the special need of the lost or sick sheep but also doing what is 
needed in relation to the ninety and nine. I contend that only confusion 
results if we identify all these types of activity as equally shepherding in 
nature. In the intent of the metaphor as used by Jesus, shepherding is 
the exercise of tender and solicitous concern. Under some conditions, other 
things may have to become dominant—as when the one sick sheep is kept 
in isolation in order to protect the ninety and nine. 

It was indicated previously that there had been two ideas about the 
pastoral in our tradition: on the one hand, that the pastoral was every- 
thing done by a person called pastor, and on the other hand, that the 
pastoral was one among several types of activity. We suggested that there 
was some truth in each view but that each, alone, was inadequate. The 
truth in the first view is that the pastor has always and steadily a readiness 
to exercise tender and solicitous concern, and makes this the dominant part 
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of his activity whenever the need calls for it. It makes no difference 
whether it is his preferred type of activity. When the need calls for it, he 
is to exercise it. He is always ready to do shepherding, as the situation 
may call for it. 

But shepherding as the exercise of tender and solicitous care is not 
always properly the dominant factor in his functions. He may have to 
organize the ninety and nine and get them away from the place infected 
by the one sick sheep. Thus shepherding is a type of activity and is not 
all activity. But while getting the ninety and nine away to safety, the 
shepherd is not unconscious of the one sick sheep. Something else is domi- 
nant, but the shepherding note is present even though temporarily not in 
a leading position. Thus the analogy of shepherding as a compartment is 
wrong (because it is never wholly absent), but the idea that it is a type 
of activity is correct, in that other types of function or activity are at times 
properly dominant. 

Shepherding, then, is a perspective in the sense that it is one point 
of view from which all activities of church and clergyman are examined. 
But calling it a perspective makes it clear that there are other points of 
view from which these activities also need to be examined. My own con- 
tention, which space forbids discussing, is that there are two other major 
perspectives cognate with that of shepherding, namely, communicating and 
organizing. As the object of shepherding is persons, the object of com- 
municating is the gospel and that of organizing is the fellowship. 

The study of the pastoral in pastoral theology, therefore, is the study 
of something that is present in some degree in everything done by church 


and pastor, but which becomes dominant in some situations while not in 
others. 
III 


Our second question is: what is the theology in pastoral theology? 
In the most general sense, we assume that theology is the attempt to 
articulate our faith. Unless we are obscurantists, our experience of the 
faith must be articulated, set forth, and dealt with critically. Such articula- 
tions are always subject to correction, that is, our understanding of the 
faith is never absolute and beyond the need for critical inquiry as well as 
humility. Although not a substitute for the total experiencing of the 
faith, theology nevertheless can often bring to light dimensions of the faith 
that remain obscure in the mere raw experiencing. 

In Christian thought it is well established that more than one kind 
of approach is useful and necessary in articulating the faith. Biblical 
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theology, doctrinal theology, and historical theology, for example, are all 
branches of Christian theology, even though some of the data they consider 
are the same. To be sure, each emphasizes some data not equally stressed 
by the others. But since the final aim of each is, in its own way (through 
its own perspective), to clarify our understanding of the faith as a whole, 
that commonality makes each of them equally a branch of theology. They 
are interdependent, but none is wholly derivative from the others in the 
sense that it is only a secondary or reproductive discipline without creative 
contribution of its own. 

It is my contention that pastoral theology, in a way unique to its 
shepherding perspective of tender and solicitous concern, may potentially 
clarify our understanding of the faith as a whole. That is, proper reflection 
upon the exercise of functions in which shepherding is dominant should 
result in clarifying our understanding about dimensions of the faith that 
have not been as well understood before. If something of this kind does 
result from shepherding and reflection upon it, then it is plain that pastoral 
theology is a branch of theology, because it is contributing to theological 
understanding. I believe that this argument may be sustained, although 
space does not permit a proof of it here. 

A brief example may, however, suggest the line of work and thought 
needed to have pastoral theology perform its theological function. A 
pastoral theologian is reflecting, let us say, upon his recent attempt to 
help a person (of course, it might be a group) deal with a real inner 
conflict. When the parishioner originally sought help, he felt that his 
trouble was bothersome but only partial; now he sees the difficulty as more 
pervasive than he had first thought. Yet in spite of his original appearance 
of hopefulness, he had had at first little real hope that anything much 
could be done to help him. Now, strangely enough, the same process that 
has made him see his problem as more pervasive and deeper than he had 
first thought has also given him a new kind of hope about its solution. 
Since the pastoral theologian is concerned with mediating the best help 
he can, naturally a part of his reflection is to the end of improving the 
practical shepherding. 

But his reflections need not and should not stop there. It may occur 
to him that what he has witnessed, indeed what he has been participating 
in, is an object lesson in sin and repentance. Only now when some 
progress has been made has it been possible for the parishioner to realize 
how deep-rooted his difficulty was all along. But the realization of the 
depth of the problem has been necessary if the hope for solution is to be 
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more than ephemeral. Only the man whose fetters have begun to be 
struck off by something transcending his own planning can grasp the 
extent of his bondage. But there is no sure-based hope of disenchainment 
without concurrent recognition of the strength of the bonds. To be “con- 
victed of sin,” therefore, ultimately is good rather than bad news, for 
unless something transcending oneself had been operative, one could not 
realize he was convicted. But the road to conviction of sin is through under- 
standing and love, not through denunciation. Perhaps this is enough to 
suggest how reflection can move in the direction of clarifying understanding 
of the faith, or of aspects of it. 

Pastoral theology, then, is to be understood as a branch of theology 
in the strict sense of the term, even though more technical analysis will 
suggest that it is a functional or “operational” branch rather than being 
precisely like biblical theology or doctrinal theology or historical theology. 
But potentially, its contribution to our understanding of Christian faith 
need be no less. In view of these potential riches, it is imperative that 
we ask seriously the questions: what is the pastoral in pastoral theology? 
and why is it theology?—whether the answer is wholly in line with my 
constructive thesis or not. In this field the enemy is not any other serious 
and informed point of view that happens to be different from mine. It is, 
instead, a woolly-headed “practicalism” which knows too many things that 
are not so and is hence unready to ask seriously the two basic questions 
necessary to anything worthy of the name “pastoral theology.” 





3. Pastoral Theology, Pastoral Psychology, and 
Pastoral Counseling 
JOHN G. McKENZIE 


Plvee IS A QUOTATION from a letter I recently received: 
“For my own part I should like to see a good definition of Pastoral The- 
ology. It seems to me a magic phrase now in vogue, but I cannot pinpoint 
just what it means. Pastoral Psychology appeals to me as important and 
valuable, but what is Pastoral Theology?” My correspondent is by no 
means alone in finding difficulty in pinpointing the connotation of pastoral 
theology. I consulted three professors part of whose duty it is to teach 
the subject, and we shall see that they found great difficulty in answering. 

The fact is that pastoral theology has always been the Cinderella of 
the theological curriculum. Even such an excellent volume as W. L. Car- 
rington’s Psychology, Religion and Human Need,’ meant to be a guide to 
ministers in their pastoral work, never uses the term. Nor did Seward 
Hiltner in his former book, Pastoral Counseling.’ Nevertheless, the term 
is by no means rare in writers within the Catholic tradition; and we have 
Father Martin Thornton’s volume, Pastoral Theology: A Reorientation,° 
to which we shall return later. 

In my own student days the subject was in the curriculum; but all 
that we got were a few hints on homiletics, how to conduct a church meet- 
ing, take a funeral, or perform a marriage ceremony; never a word as 
to how we were to minister to a troubled soul, no indication that a sexual 
pervert or an emotionally immature Christian might visit the vestry or 
the manse. All the truly pastoral side of the ministry had to be learned 
when we left college. No wonder that when the “New Psychology” 
appeared, giving us some idea of the dynamics of human behavior and 
insight into moral and spiritual conflicts, it was lapped up on both sides of 

1 Channel Press, Great Neck, New York, 1957. 


2 The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
3 The Macmillan Company, 1957 (S.P.C.K.). 
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the Atlantic. On the Continent, Pfister took it up on the Freudian side; 
and recently we have had the up-to-date volume of Gite Bergsten, Pastoral 
Psychology.* He, more than most writers on pastoral theology, deals with 
the specific application of Christian doctrine, yet never uses the term “pas- 
toral theology.” 

But enough of introduction. What exactly is meant by pastoral theology 
and pastoral psychology? What is the relation between them? How do 
we apply the insights in pastoral counseling? And how far are the candi- 
dates for the ministry being trained in those disciplines so necessary for 
the modern priest or Protestant minister? 


I 


In our Scottish Divinity Halls pastoral theology is linked with Chris- 
tian ethics; and in the Anglican colleges it seems to be taught along with 
moral theology. A young professor of pastoral theology from whom I 
asked a definition writes to this effect: 


When I was a student “Pastoralia” was neither psychology nor theology, but 
just advice—hints on how to visit. Now we have Pastoral Psychology in abundance, 
but nothing you could call Pastoral Theology. Is this not a lack, because of which 
ministers have no confidence in this specific pastoral function, but tend to consider 
themselves amateur psychiatrists or diagnosticians, who when they are stuck refer 
everything to you? A Pastoral Theology which accepts the insights of Pastoral 
Psychology, and knows the limitations of the interview as far as neurotics and psy- 
chotics go, and yet finds a specific place in the ministry of The Word to individuals 
— is this not the next thing that is needed? 

In that particular Divinity Hall, the professor has “the help of two 
first-class men—a physician superintendent of a mental hospital, and a 
psychiatrist who has entered the ministry and who did a year’s postgraduate 
work with Paul Johnson of Boston University. These two men discuss with 
the students specific pastoral situations; and I give the routine pastoral 
matters in addition.” 

I am indebted to another comparatively young professor of this sub- 
ject, who by the way is exceptionally well read in the literature of psycho- 
analysis and pastoral counseling. He reminds me that Paul Tillich in his 
Systematic Theology has a passage on practical theology in which he con- 
tends that practical theology is the application of historical and systematic 
theology to the life of the Church. Here, I think, Tillich is equating practi- 
cal theology with what I understand pastoral theology to be; or rather, 
with the branch of practical theology which deals with the individual. He 
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writes: “Practical theology can become a bridge between the Christian mes- 
sage and the human situation, generally and specially.” ° 

My correspondent also mentions Barth’s definition of the function of 
theology in general, especially dogmatics, as the discipline whereby preach- 
ing is kept in line with the norm of Revelation. The professor would accept 
this if preaching were defined to cover not merely pulpit preaching but the 
whole proclamation of the gospel in the widest sense of the term, including 
pastoral help and discipline and the giving of free course and expression to 
the gospel in the lives of men. “Pastoral theology,” he writes, “ought to 
deal with the application of the Gospel to the life of man both within the 
Church, on its fringes and beyond them—whether to help men preach the 
Gospel, to order the worship of the Church, to deal with people in distress, 
to convert and strengthen people in need.” 

Both these young professors feel, as I do after forty years of psycho- 
therapy, the need for a pastoral theology which has its own function, and 
of which pastoral psychology will be a handmaid. Pastoral psychology, 
insofar as it is the application of psychological and psychiatric principles to 
distressed religious people, must suffer from the limitation of these and 
thus cannot substitute for pastoral theology. Indeed I believe pastoral 
psychology will fail to fulfill itself until it has its proper relation to pastoral 
theology. The latter is the inclusive term, and pastoral psychology is 
simply a subsection of the greater and more truly Christian discipline. 

So let us look for a definition, not too far removed from Tillich’s 
“practical theology,” to Father Thornton’s volume, Pastoral Theology: 
A Reorientation. Father Thornton is an Anglican priest and of the truly 
priestly type. His volume has tremendous limitations; but the author has 
the very laudable aim of trying to find a theological basis for the whole 
conception of parish work. He wants to find the priorities of his work as a 
parish priest. As Professor Blizzard of Princeton has written in Religious 
Education: “The minister plays many professional roles and what we need 
is an ‘integrative role.’ Role ambiguity can mean conflicts for the Protes- 
tan minister.” That is exactly what Father Thornton felt; and his study 
of pastoral theology was really an attempt to find the “integrative role.” 
Not all will agree with his conclusions, especially that the integrative role 
of the parish priest is the pastoral care of the “Remnant Church” in which 
he is “concerned almost entirely with the ascetical training of the few.” The 
“remnant,” or few, would be the leaven that would permeate the whole 
parish. 


5 Tillich, P., Systematic Theology, Vol. I, The University of Chicago Press, 1951, p. 33. 
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Nevertheless, this does not invalidate his definition of pastoral the- 
ology, and I think it is the definition we need today if the counseling 
function of the minister is to be truly Christian and not merely humanistic. 
“Pastoral Theology,” he writes, “may be defined as applied dogmatics (or 
ascetical theology) divisible into both personal and corporate aspects, with 
moral theology as the one test of progress. Thus the essential work of 
pastoral priesthood is ascetical direction . . .”° In other words pastoral 
theology is the application of Christian faith and doctrine to the spiritual 
and psychological problems and conflicts of those who need pastoral counsel- 
ing; it gives spiritual direction to those of immature and mature faith. That 
is it from the side of pastoral counseling. But it is far more than this, as 
Tillich’s practical theology is more than this. It must order the worship of 
the Church; it must keep continually in mind the corporate life of the 
Church, and it must always see the individual as a member of the Body 


of Christ. ll 


Our job as ministers is not merely to help distressed people to find a 
psychological solution to their problems, but to guide them to a spiritual 
and evangelical solution by the application of Christian doctrine. We can- 
not too often be reminded that mental health must not be equated with 
salvation; and that we ministers are not merely pastoral psychotherapists 
seeking to apply psychological and psychiatric principles to distressed souls. 
After all, mental health may be no more than freedom from neurotic 
symptoms; and it can be defined without any reference to religion, as for 
example by Karl Menninger, who asserts in The Human Mind: 


Let us define mental health as the adjustment of human beings to the world 
and to each other with the maximum of effectiveness and happiness. Not just 
efficiency, or just contentment—or the grace of obeying the rules of the game cheer- 
fully. It is all of these together. It is the ability to maintain an even temper, an 
alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior, and a happy disposition.” 


I would add that the mentally healthy person is perfectly at ease in his 
interpersonal relationships; he meets people spontaneously; is happy at 
home and in his work. He has the ability to meet every situation in life 
with quiet, steadfast courage, free from nervous tension; he is able to 
accept his limitations, and is free from debilitating conflicts that give rise 
to morbid guilt. 

Whether such a state of mental health can really be achieved without 


6 Thornton, M., op. cif., Pp. 7- 
7 Alfred A. Knopf, 1937, p. I. 
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religious faith is very open to debate; but the fact is that there are many 
who approximately exhibit all those marks of mental health without any 
specific religious convictions or experience. Harriet Martineau never reached 
that state until she dropped religion altogether! “The world’s future lies 
in child guidance and in the right use of psychology;” so writes an 
American in a small volume published here as a paperback. 

Now, ministers and priests and pastoral counselors will find that many 
of their parishioners who consult them lack many of those marks of 
mental health. Hence the need for pastoral psychology. As one of my 
young professorial correspondents puts it: 

The pastoral psychologist must needs study the discoveries and theories of 
psychology and psychiatry to learn the best approach for the communication of the 
Gospel in the widest sense of the term. He will study these disciplines to gain insight 
into the problems, the illnesses of those who seek his help. But also he should be 
gaining insight into his own make-up, and the reasons why immaturity and sin 
make him an inadequate instrument in the work of God. He will be interested in 
the development of the child-mind and soul so as to know how to approach children 
of different ages; he will study closely such mental processes as projection, fixation, 
displacement of emotion, overcompensation, repression and the unconscious mind. 
He will thus realise that all these processes are ways in which his parishioners are 
dealing with character-trends, complexes, and conflicts, and he must help them to 
face them in the light which religion throws upon them. 

It is when the pastoral counselor by the help of pastoral psychology 
finds the roots of his parishioners’ doubts, fears, phobias, anxiety and guilt 
feelings, that he soon realizes that his psychology helps him to diagnose 
but not to cure. In other words he comes up against the limitations of 
both psychology and psychiatry. 

1. I think that one of the most helpful signs in modern psychiatry at 
the present moment is the degree to which even psychoanalysts have come 
to realize the need for religious faith and insight to complete their work. 
Take the problem of guilt, an almost invariable symptom in many psycho- 
neurotic troubles. That there is such a thing as “unrealistic guilt,” no one 
can deny. It may come from a ruthless super-ego working through wrong 
concepts of sin. Such guilt the psychiatrist or non-Christian counselor 
may have little difficulty in removing. But the psychiatrist or counselor 
is sure to come up against what Gite Bergsten calls “absolute guilt.” Here 
he is helpless. Psychology and psychiatry have no doctrine of forgiveness. 
In a recent address on “Mental Health and Life,” the physician-superin- 
tendent of a mental hospital near Edinburgh said: “Religion and Psychiatry 
had long pursued separate courses; but the psychiatrist was realising more 
and more how valuable the minister could be. Guilt which is rational and 
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understandable is the province of the minister; but guilt magnified out of 
all proportion and which bears no relation to reality demands psychiatric 
attention.” 

In other words the psychiatrist cannot offer forgiveness for real sin. 
Pastoral theology can. It can so direct the parishioner that the latter comes 
to realize that “the religious ideas connected with the guilt of sin are dis- 
connected from the set of religious ideas connected with repentance and 
forgiveness. The recovery of mental health may not be by the turning of 
the patient away from his religious ideas, but by leading him through these 
to a more balanced attitude in which he accepts the whole of the religious 
system of ideas and not only a part of it.”* There is the difference between 
the task of pastoral theology and psychiatry. How often does the psy- 
chiatrist try to turn away the patient from his guilt? He is never able to 
do it, and he fails with that patient. Pastoral theology does what Professor 
Thouless suggests. The mere pastoral psychologist may find himself in 
the position of the psychiatrist unless he is also a pastoral theologian. 

2. But that is only one of psychiatry’s limitations. Take the question 
of Jove. As Karen Horney and Hadfield have shown, not a little of people’s 
failure to live in harmonious interpersonal relationships is due to a “neurotic 
need for love.” They have a compulsive demand to be loved. It may be 
repressed as in the quasi-independent individual who moves “against peo- 
ple”; likewise in those who isolate themselves, who are afraid to love lest 
they be again let down as they thought they were in childhood, and thus 
“move away from people.” And we have the third type who “move towards 
people,” who agree with everybody lest anyone disapprove them. This 
type will pay any price for attention or fuss. 

Psychiatry can teach them that love must be object-centered, but it 
cannot offer them an object of love, and indeed dare not elicit love lest 
they form a transference they cannot break. This was one of the points in 
Ferenczi’s technique on which he was pulled up by Freud.® That love is 
the great therapeutic agent is now a fact acknowledged by practically all 
schools of psychotherapy. No one has brought out the healing power of 
Christianity through love more than Marjorie Brierley in her volume, 
Trends in Psychoanalysis,” a book that every pastoral psychologist should 
read. She acknowledges the integrating power of love to God. Izette de 
Forest, a disciple of Ferenczi, in her volume, The Leaven of Love, goes 


8 Thouless, R. H., Authority and Freedom, The Seabury Press, 1955, pp. 24f. 
®See Jones, Ernest, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, Basic Books, 1957, Vol. 3, pp.174f. 
10 New York: Hillary House, 1957. 
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further and openly declares: “Love to God, faith in God’s loving presence 
—faith even as a mustard seed—is the dynamic power which animates 
man’s development . . . We should love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, and with all our strength.” 


The position has been well summed up by Gordon Allport in his T’he 
Individual and His Religion: 


Psychotherapy knows the healing power of love, but finds itself unable to do 
much about it. On the side of theory . . . it lacks an adequate concept of the nature 
of tenderness. On the side of practice, the psychotherapist finds himself unable to 
supply the love his patient needs, nor to receive the love the patient wants to give. 
The normal stage of “transference” in the course of treatment betrays this need, 
but it is a temporary step. Transference must be broken. . . . By contrast religion 


—especially the Christian religion—offers an interpretation of life and a rule of 
life based wholly upon love.’ 


Thus pastoral theology, the application of dogmatics to personal life, 
and especially to the life of the mentally and spiritually distressed, is 
needed to complete the psychiatrist’s and the pastoral psychologist’s work. 

3. Psychiatry and pastoral psychology as such are also unable to offer 
an objective moral standard. They speak of being adjusted to “reality,” 
which must include moral standards. But as Dr. Jung has well put it 
when dealing with the need of the patient for a meaning to life to which 
he can become adjusted, and for which the patient longs: 


The patient is looking for something that will take possession of him and give 
meaning and form to the confusion of his neurotic mind. Is the doctor equal to 
this task? ... As a doctor he is not required to have a finished outlook on life, and 
his professional conscience does not demand it of him. But what will he do when he 
sees only too clearly why his patient is ill; when he sees that it arises from his having 
no love but only sexuality; no faith, because he is afraid to grope in the dark; no 
hope, because he is disillusioned by the world and by life; and no understanding, 
because he has failed to read the meaning of his own existence? . . . Human thought 
cannot conceive any system or final truth that would give the patient what he needs 
in order to live: that is, faith, hope, love and insight.” 


But these are exactly what pastoral theology can lead the soul into; 
and insofar as the pastoral psychologist does this, he is really a pastoral 
theologian. Marjorie Brierley states that Christianity offers some solution 
to every infantile problem, not only to that of Oedipal guilt and hostility. 
The whole problem of the limitations of psychoanalysis and psychotherapy 
would need an article in itself; and th se interested will find much help 


11 Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
'2 The Macmillan Company, 1950, p. 81. 
1S Jung, C. G., Modern Man in Search of a Soul, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933, pp. 26of. 
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in Albert Outler’s Psychotherapy and the Christian Message.’ Like David 
Roberts in his Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man,"* he acknowl- 
edges the wisdom and insights which psychotherapy has given Christian 
pastors; but he is not afraid to launch out on its limitations. 


Ill 


Does pastoral counseling take sufficient account of pastoral theology? 
It lays great stress on the “clarification” of the individual’s problems. But 
one cannot stop there. And one of the values of Gite Bergsten’s book is 
that he does not stop with clarification, but shows the Christian solutions. 
My own impression is that the American counselors adopt a passive therapy 
which even psychoanalysis is now moving away from, as witnessed by Franz 
Alexander’s recent volume, Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy. We can- 
not stop with clarification. A parishioner has a right to ask, when we have 
helped him to clarify his problem, “Where do I go from here?” Dr. 
Hiltner is well aware of this, and thus is compelled to resort to what I 
should call a rather ambiguous and “soft” use of the Bible, Christian doc- 
trine and the Sacraments. He is fearfully afraid of the parishioner being 
“coerced.” What we must take account of is that a great number of excel- 
lent Christians need what Thornton terms “a rule of life.” As one troubled 


yet well-educated soul cried out to me at the end of an interview, “Oh, 
that someone would tell me what to do and how to do it!” She was a 
Roman Catholic, and I could send her to her spiritual director. 

“Character is organized habit,” said William James. Hence we have 
not merely to clarify their problems but to help them acquire Christian 
habits of life. Pastoral Theology, writes Thornton, 


would attempt the direct development of Prayer [he uses that term in a very wide 
and special sense, almost equal to religion] and faith by spiritual exercises and use 
of sacramental channels of Grace . . . We do not embrace religion primarily to 
improve our morals, but rather undertake the'moral struggle to improve our Prayer. 
However interdependent the two may become, the end of man is not purity of 
heart but the vision of God. The best way to attain the former is by aiming purpose- 
fully at the latter.’ 


We have to build the new man and not merely destroy the old Adam. 
It is very doubtful if nondirective counseling can do this. If the problem 
of the parishioner is almost entirely on the conscious level, then I believe 


14 Harper & Brothers, 1954. 

15 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 

16. W. W. Norton & Company, 1956. 
17 Thornton, op. cif., p. 10. 
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the nondirective approach can be effective. But where there is a fairly 
sizable unconscious factor behind the trouble, it is doubtful whether it can 
take us very far. The resistance is too strong for passive therapy. 

No one can read the excellent volumes by Seward Hiltner or Wayne 
Oates’ Anxiety in Christian Experience’* without realizing the great insights 
psychology and psychiatry have given the pastor into the conflicts and prob- 
lems of his people. It is my belief that what the pastor needs now is 
definite training in spiritual direction, or to use Thornton’s phrase, “ascetical 
theology.” Unfortunately the term “ascetic” has a bad reputation. It 
conjures up in our minds a denial of the world, self-deprivation, masochistic 
practices almost amounting to perversion. This is of course not the sense 
in which it is used in pastoral theology. There it takes its original meaning 
as “training,” physical discipline, and obedience to the spiritual rules of life. 

“Ascetical direction” (or more commonly spiritual direction) is simply coaching 
in prayer. It has nothing whatever to do with Manichaeism, unhealthy austerities 
or tyrannical priestcraft. It is no more nor less than what Dr. Kirk calls “the work 
of a priest in fostering spiritual progress.” But here two distinctions must be noted, 
for their confusion has been and still is the cause of ambiguity in pastoral thought. 
The first is that ascetical direction—coaching—differs from religious teaching. 
Strictly, to teach cricket means to give classroom instruction on the rules, strategy, 
and possibly moral implications of the game, while coaching is the practical develop- 
ment of technique and correction of faults in matches and net-practice.’® 

I like the analogy of Father Thornton between ascetical direction and 
coaching; and his distinction between direction and teaching. The relation 
between the counselor who knows his pastoral theology and his counselee 
will not be that of teacher-pupil, but that between a coach and a young 
aspirant to top-class cricket or baseball. To coach someone in a game is to 
show how it is played, how the various strokes are achieved, the discipline 
that is needed if one is to keep in good condition. . 

Is this not the task of the spiritual counselor or director? Christianity, 
we are told, is a way of life; we can teach its doctrines, we cannot teach 
its faith, its hope, its love, its insight. These are elicited as we coach our 
people in the Christian way of life. Teaching might involve committing 
the creed to memory; direction would show how the creed is lived in daily 
life and worship. It is in this ascetical direction that pastoral psychology 
and pastoral theology meet; and in the counselor they should be applied. 
Someone has said that the crowding of American churches is not because 
the people have faith, but because they are seeking faith. Our people need 


18 The Westminster Press, 1955. 
18 Thornton, op. cit., p. 8. 
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objective standards independent of subjective feeling. Christ must become 


an objective conscience, as the Scottish theologian Dr. Denny once said. 
As Thornton puts it: 


If we look closely at our Lord himself as a teacher we find him ever trying 
to induce creative religion by telling people what to do. His demand is for “faith, 
fasting and prayer” rather than knowledge; even at the institution of the Sacrament 
upon which his Church depends for its existence he gave no explanation, no theology, 
no liturgical instruction: simply “Do this... .” His teaching is in fact what we 


would now call direction.”° 

We have to tell our people to pray; but do we tell them How to 
Pray? We tell them to have faith, but do we tell them how to exercise 
Faith? 

So I might go on. What we have always to keep in mind is that 
we are ambassadors of Christ, and that as such we have something more 
to offer than psychiatry or psychology or psychotherapy. The very dis- 
tinguishing mark of our gospel is the word more. We are offered a more 
abundant life; the more excellent way of love; we are more than conquerors. 
If we have nothing more to offer than a “clarification” of our people’s 
problems, nothing more than a psychology covered with a pale hue of 
religiosity, then our preaching and counseling is vain—empty of content. 
That more must come out in preaching, teaching, coaching or direction, or 
in counseling through which we unravel the soul’s conflicts, strengthen the 
will to meet the temptations of life, deepen the theology and faith by 
which our parishioners meet the contradictions of life. It is this failure 
in pastoral theology that accounts for the tremendous religious illiteracy 
even among churchgoers. We have been giving our people a vague reli- 
giosity, based upon a rather muddled psychology and a thin philosophy. 
No wonder there is a lack of the sense of security—a lack measured by 
the amount of tranquilizers and pep tablets needed to keep our people 
going on both sides of the Atlantic. 


IV 


Finally, a word on how we are progressing in Britain in applying the 
new techniques to pastoral work. Psychology is still suspect, especially in 
Scotland. Nevertheless many of our ministers are receiving great guidance 
from the departments of psychological medicine in St. Andrews, Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. In addition the medical superintendents of some of our best 
mental hospitals give their services in helping the ministers to understand 


20 Thornton, op. cif., p. 9- 
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mental distress. In England the Anglican Church has a trained psychiatrist 
traveling around the northern dioceses giving courses of lectures to priests. 
The Methodist Church is planning to give all its ministers a thorough 
training in pastoral psychology. The Guild of Health has clients referred 
to it by psychiatrists and sometimes refers mentally distressed people to 
psychiatrists; and they will also give courses in counseling. The Methodist 
Church seems to be well ahead of the other churches. A Scottish Pastoral 
Association has recently been formed. To put it shortly, although we are 
very far behind America in our emphasis upon pastoral psychology and 
trained counseling, there is a steady growth of interest in all our Divinity 
Halls. 

Along with this there is a very strong interest in the laying on of 
hands and prayers for the sick. Along with his psychological clinic in the 
City Temple, Dr. Weatherhead and many other ministers have regular 
services of prayer for the sick, and also healing services. Personally I am 
not very much in sympathy with any method of healing that is divorced 
from diagnosis. I agree entirely with Dr. Tillich that “Faith healing as 
practiced by many groups is one of the worst abuses in religion today... . 
When faith becomes a ‘medical tool’ it is magic.” As Dr. Weatherhead 
himself has pointed out, faith cannot be the causative factor; for some 
who have no faith seem to have been healed and some with great faith 
have received no physical or mental alleviation of their symptoms. No 
one doubts that prayer and faith can be therapeutic agents; but they are 
no substitute for medical skill and penetrating analysis. Our prayers need 
to be informed, and this cannot be without some insight into the conflicts 
in which psychosomatic and mental illnesses are rooted. 

The most hopeful sign on this side of the Atlantic is the increasing 
interest psychiatrists are taking in the therapeutic effects of the application 
of Christian faith and theology. Géte Bergsten mentions various psychia- 
trists on the Continent, such as Shou, who are applying Christian faith in 
those cases where the disturbance seems to lie almost wholly on the spiritual 
level. Then there are Alphonse Maeder with his Ways to Psychic Health” 
and Paul Tournier with his Doctor’s Casebook in the Light of the Bible.” 
Pfister, the Freudian pastor, is already well known.** Recently we had an 
excellent volume by a group of Christian psychiatrists and social workers, 


21 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 

22 Alec Allenson, 1955 (S.C.M.). 

23 Oscar R. Pfister, a pastor in Ziirich, is author of numerous works on application of psychoanalysis to 
religion, such as The Psychoanalytic Method, New York, 1917, and Christianity and Fear (tr. W. H. 
Johnston, Macmillan, 1949). 
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edited by Philip Mairet, Christian Essays in Psychiatry* In this book 
there is an excellent chapter on “The Problem of Guilt” by Father Victor 
White, author of God and the Unconscious.*® Dr. Carrington’s volume 
I have already mentioned. 

But on the whole we are still greatly dependent on the fine work done 
by American writers such as Hiltner, Bonnell, Paul Johnson, and Howard 
J. Clinebell, Jr., with his excellent volume, Understanding and Counseling 
the Alcoholic *°—I should say the best book there is on the alcoholic. Roman 
Catholic writers such as W. E. Biddle in his Integration of Religion and 
Psychiatry ™ are also doing fine work on this aspect of the subject. Along 
this latter line real advance will be made; for in this task we see that 
pastoral psychology and pastoral theology must somehow become integrated. 
Wayne Oates in Religious Factors in Mental IlIlness®* has shown how 
religious ideas play their part; and here if anywhere we see how the thin 
psychological stuff coming from popular pulpits does more damage than 
good. 

Let us be quite clear. Let us get away from being the poor second 
cousins of psychiatrists! Pastoral psychology integrated with pastoral the- 
ology, giving spiritual direction and dogmatic teaching to our people, will 
be the needed preventative of mental distress as well as being a discipline 
able to stand on its own feet when it comes to healing and counseling the 
distressed. After all, as the late Professor MacCurdy pointed out, the 
finest descriptions of psychoneurotic states were given by the great mystics 
and spiritual directors of the Church. Allport too has said: “It would be 
difficult, I suspect, to find any proposition in modern mental hygiene that 
has not been expressed with venerable symbols in some portion of the world’s 
religious literature.” 


24 Philosophical Library, 1957 (S.C.M.). 

25 Henry Regnery Co., 1953. 

26 Abingdon Press, 1956. 

27 The Macmillan Company, 1955. 

28 Association Press, 1955. 

29 Allport, G., The Individual and His Religion, p. 86. 








“What Is Your Concept of 
Pastoral Theology?” 


REPLIES BY TEN PASTORS 


GEORGE G. BEAZLEY, JR. 
First Christian Church, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


A MINISTER is a minister, that is, a man preaching and interpreting 
to persons the Word which God has spoken through Jesus Christ for our redemp- 
tion, that our lives may be meaningful, that we may be saved. A minister is not 
a practitioner engaging alternatively in the techniques of preaching, teaching, admin- 
istration, calling, and counseling. He is a person dealing with whole persons, not 
with listeners, pupils, chairmen, prospects, and cases. These terms above mentioned 
are useful for the analysis of the job and for instruction in it, but they are all 
rational abstractions from the rich, living, personal relationships of which we are 
a part. We know this, but in a culture in which rational analysis is thought to 
be the open sesame to all problems, and techniques the solution of all difficulties, 
we are apt to forget it. The organic unity of life and therefore of our task must 
constantly be kept in mind. 

It is in this context that the nature of pastoral theology must be conceived. 
Any task of the minister may open up an opportunity for relating the gospel to 
persons and to the culture of which they are a part. To do so is to exercise the 
pastoral office. To think critically about this or its formal implications for the faith 
of the church is to engage in pastoral theology. 

The practicing pastor will not be able to break down his work into areas of 
shepherding, communicating, or organizing, for if he is a true minister every act 
will grow out of his “tender and solicitous concern” for those who are part of 
his flock. There is a sense in which counseling may be considered shepherding, 
while preaching is communication; but though a sermon preached at a person is 
an insult, one preached without “tender and solicitous concern” for certain people 
among the worshipers is irrelevant. The selection of a person for a job may be 
classified as the task of organizing, but when the main reason for the selection of 
this person is to enable him or her to achieve greater Christian growth, surely shepherd- 
ing and organizing have merged. ‘Teaching, another task generally considered 
communication, can be richly pastoral in its nature. A specific incident used as 
an illustration may make this point clear. 

In my present pastorate, we have had for ten years now a type of class 
designated as an intensive-elective. It is an effort to enable interested adults to discuss 
their faith at a college or university level. The courses of this type are usually 
taught by the ministers. The enrollmenz is limited, and each person taking them 
is expected to give two hours of outside study for each hour in class. These classes 
run from eight to thirteen weeks. 

About a year ago, we offered a course called “God and Man in Literature.” 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, Euripides’ Hippolytus, 
Shakespeare’s King Lear, Melville’s Billy Budd, Dostoevski’s The Grand Inquisitor, 
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Mann’s Death in Venice, Kafka’s The Metamorphosis, O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms, Faulkner’s The Bear, and Wescott’s The Pilgrim Hawk were read and 
analyzed for the insights they could give into human beings and into the nature 
of reality. During the discussion, one often became aware that the pupils were 
using the problems of the literary characters as a protective covering for the dis- 
cussion of their own problems and needs. I am certain that they found this thera- 
peutic. Here was a type of role-playing far less contrived than that generally 
used. Certainly, in this class, the minister’s tasks of shepherding and communicating 
had become inextricably interwoven. 

We sometimes forget that the formal discussion of an apparently academic 
topic may often enable a person to come to grips with his own relationships to 
God, to other persons, and to himself. If he is a shy person, who hesitates to discuss 
openly his problems with others, this may be the most natural and effective way 
for him to receive the shepherding which his pastor desires to give. 

Persons find Christian growth through many activities and in many ways. 
The minister must be aware of this fact and seize every opportunity to aid his 
people as they seek to incarnate the mind of Christ in themselves. In the midst 
of such shepherding he must strive that he too may grow in his relationship to God 
and to others. Only thus can he be a true pastor. 


LLOYD A. DUREN 
The Methodist Church, Huntington, New York 


I 


Pasrorat THEOLOGY is distinguished from the other theological 
disciplines solely by its tools and technical training. The insights of psychiatry, an 
informed acquaintance with contemporary sociology and cultural anthropology, the 
methodological discipline of clinical psychology, the pastor’s own psychoanalysis all 
serve as distinguishing marks of this function in our ministry. 

The relationship between these “secular disciplines” and pastoral theology is 
no different from that of archeology, linguistics, and literary criticism to biblical 
theology, for example, or the study of comparative religions to our world mission, 
etc., etc. In each case the science is an aid to clarifying the questions we ask of 
reality and at the same time it opens exciting possibilities for the dialogue of apolo- 
getics, since Christian and non-Christian may use the same tools to ask different 
questions. But science is not merely a tool with which to ask questions, it is also 
and primarily the arena where God questions the scientist and, through him, every 
human community of which he is a part. 

Thus pastoral theology, like any other functional area of our ministry which 
we may find it convenient to mark off, is the spot where several of us are especially 
exposed to the risk of encounter with this Other who became flesh and dwelt among 
us in Jesus Christ. Therefore the final definition is not the tools and training we 
bring or the questions we ask, but what he says and does to us on these counseling 


occasions and what he is saying and doing to the whole Church through these 
same events. Il 


Notice that our question has now rephrased itself. It no sooner began to move 
toward an answer than we were prevented discussing “a concept of pastoral theology.” 
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Rather we are forced to report how the Holy Spirit operates in pastoral events. A 
Protestant Christian will not be surprised to discover that the Spirit’s modus operandi 
has not altered tremendously since the New Testament record. 

1. We are concerned with events. The value of a text in pastoral theology 
is directly proportional to its creative handling of case material. The discipline of 
a pastoral counselor requires records of his encounters and continual focus on “What 
is going on here?” His value to a parishioner is partly in his persistent insistence 
that the speaker be specific (“How do you mean?” “Can you remember when 
you first felt this way?” etc.). His parishioner’s value to him is in the presistent 
demand that the gospel be communicated to this definite person or group, at this 
specific time, in just this place, facing this particular pickle! Biblical events are 
characterized by this same here-and-nowness. 

2. These events are not just miscellaneous happenings which we watch. They 
are a relationship in which we ourselves are involved (“participant observers”) and 
God is acting. When healing occurs the relationship is characterized by crisis and 
grace; the crisis is always a strange mixture of judgment and pain and a moment 
of creativity as new potentials emerge; the grace is God’s gift, not a noncondemning 
attitude which we may assume but an acceptance it is our privilege to offer in his 
name, for it is his mighty act which establishes us in a new relationship. 

3- Just as it is usually a mistake for the counselor to talk too much, so also 
we are in error to assume that any textbook, lecture—or symposium—will teach us 
very much about pastoral events, regardless of its verbal content. Our own insights 
occur only in a relationship wherein we ourselves experience both crisis and recon- 
ciliation—specifically the opportunities offered in clinical trainiug, but more especially 
in our own analytical experience and occasional analytically oriented supervision of 
our pastoral care. Biblical history is the story of words set in a relationship and 
reaches its climax in a Word who invites us into a relationship where all that we 
are is brought into question and all that we shall be is set securely in his mercy. 

4. There is one point where it seems to me that the New Testament record 
of the work of the Holy Spirit asks creative questions of our current practice in 
pastoral care. According to the Scriptures this reconciling event always creates a 
community and/or occurs in a community. To what extent do we see our pastoral 
ministry not as a profession but as a service of the whole Body of Christ which 
we offer in a representative fashion? Why has the Church failed to encourage the 
exciting possibilities in group therapy, not merely because they are more economical 
of the trained minister’s time but because in the healing fellowship each ministers 
to the other’s needs as though he were Christ? 


LAWRENCE L. DURGIN 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, Rhode Island 


Proprte WANT ANSWERS. Syndicated articles and magazine fea- 
tures broadcasting simple answers of doctor and clergyman to the complex questions 
of a troubled people have conditioned us to expect that answers are readily available 
to the one who can reach the competent expert. Herein lies the great pitfall of 
the pastor. Lest he be remiss in his duty to God and the people, he is tempted 
to give a premature and prescriptive answer in preference to remaining silent. 

The problem is that if God answers questions he seems to do it by way of 
sharing in a dialogue in which the question of man is countered by an even more 
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decisive question from God. At the very dawn of the biblical record of human 
experience there was a question from God to man. “Who told thee that thou 
wast naked?” (Gen. 3:11) In Job’s bitter experience it was the well-meaning 
friends who were equipped with ready answers. Then, after the friends had left 
and the sterner but still not fully helpful Elihu had made his witness, the Lord 
himself answered Job. Listen to his answer. “Who is this that darkens counsel 
by words without knowledge? Gird up your loins like a man, I will question you, 
and you shall declare to me.” (Job 38:2-3) In the final analysis it is God and 
not Job who asks the real questions, it is Job and not God of whom the decisive 
answers are required. Note the sequence. Job raises the human question which is 
answered by the Lord in terms of counterquestions which require a human answer, 
now in the new perspective of a God-governed context. 

We find the same sequence in the New Testament. James and John seek 
for position in the Kingdom. They are asked in turn if they can share the same 
cup and baptism. They give a quick and affirmative answer and our Lord responds 
by raising some ultimate questions about the correlation between greatness and 
servanthood (according to the version in Mark). The rich young ruler raises the 
question about Eternal Life. He is asked to spell out the answer of the law and 
then in addition is asked an ultimate question about what he considered finally 
precious, which he feels compelled to answer in the negative, however sorrowfully. 

Pastoral theology must be seen, I think, in this context rather than in the 
context of prescriptive helpfulness. Pastoral theology is a participation in, a presiding 
over, and a being a spectator of a divine-human dialogue of question and counter- 
question wherein the final answer, involving decision and choice, comes from the 
human questioner. Training for pastoral theology is not therefore different from 
that for historical or contemporary theology nor can it be divorced from biblical 
study. Training must be in the content of the faith and the discipline of experience. 

When the pastor calls in the home of the tragically bereaved he is on the horns 
of a dilemma. If he answers glibly to the bitter question, “Where is God?” he 
is exposed to the mute, accusing eyes of a man who has been disappointed in crisis. 
If, on the other hand, he takes up the same cry, thereby seeking to be instrument 
of solace, he finds that the respite for the parishioner was brief at best. In the long 
run he is faced with the acute disappointment of a man who, hoping for a redemptive 
word, received an echo of his own confusion. Only if the pastor in theocentric 
wisdom and by grace is instrument of a counterquestion can the issue be pressed 
to the resolution required, the resolution to be asserted by the parishioner. Then 
the redemptive word can become incarnate in the life of the “new being” which 
has been born, in part, out of the travail of a new decision induced by the pressing 
questions of God. 

His role is far from easy as he deals with a people who prefer prescriptions to 
making decisions. He must lead gently and slowly. In spirit he finds himself kin 
to the medical doctor, for he, too, if he be true to his calling, must press for radical 
cures which require a decision of the patient even as he prescribes for temporary 
relief. Part of man’s search for answers is an evasion of his responsibility to make 
decisions. 

Pastoral theology is the humble attempt to interpret and articulate in the 
immediate situation these pressing questions of God. The pastor must know theology 
to the point of being a theologian and he must know his people to the point of 
having for them a fearless lve. 
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K. MORGAN EDWARDS 
First Methodist Church, Pasadena, California 


As MINISTERS we must perfect and broaden our skills in fulfilling 
the pastoral office or we will dissipate our usefulness in merely running errands; 
and we must rediscover the theological bases of our pastoral concern or our office 
will deteriorate into mere methodology. 

Professor Hofmann points out that the layman to whom we are called to 
minister is relentlessly pursued by “the tyranny of professional demands.” Minister- 
ing effectively to the “man in the gray flannel suit” is difficult for the harassed 
preacher in the worn clerical collar. A recent survey discloses that 52 per cent 
of the ministers aired a grievance over the disproportionately large demands made 
upon them by the administrative work of their churches, and 58 per cent of the 
ministers of churches with memberships of 500 and beyond expressed dissatisfaction 
with the fact that they were too deeply involved in administering details and budg- 
etary matters to keep spiritually and intellectually alive.’ 

Yet in spite of the pressures, no minister can rid himself of administrative 
responsibility. Even with an extremely competent staff, it is as important for the 
pastor to lead in budgetary matters as it is in devotional concerns. The arbitrary 
distinction between the financial and the spiritual will not stand close scrutiny. 
H. Richard Niebuhr rightly sees today’s minister as “a pastoral director”? of a 
spiritual community. In addition to the demands which bid to reduce the preacher 
to an ecclesiastical organization man, the ministry today requires greater intellectual 
and spiritual leadership. If Wesley was justified in urging his frontier preachers 
to spend “at least five hours in twenty-four in reading the most useful books,”’* no 
self-respecting clergyman today will dare spend less. Add to these the demands of 
counseling, the provision of youth and educational leadership, the enlargement of 
missionary vision and the need to make the interpretation of the gospel socially, 
economically, and psychologically relevant, and one begins to understand why the 
minister becomes an easy prey for ulcers, heart diseases, and other emotional and 
psychosomatic ills. Little wonder that Joseph Sittler titled one of his Lyman 
Beecher Lectures “The Maceration of the Minister.” 

In the light of the pressures on the modern minister, how can he serve as an 
effective pastor, ministering to people’s needs out of a sound and deeply rooted 
theology? Certainly the answer is not in withdrawal into a cloistered seclusion 
from the market place, which would give us only a partial and truncated ministry. 

The Incarnation provides a clue for meeting the demands of the ministry. 
Its central meaning underscores the involvement of God in the life of man. The 
vitality of the Christian religion is nowhere more evident than in God’s identification 


with our lot. Browning touches the point at which God reaches us through involve- 
ment in our life: 


*Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 


In the Godhead! 


1 Survey conducted by the Ministers Life and Casualty Union under a competent group of professionally 
trained people. For further discussion, see Protestant Church Administration and Equipment, February, 
1959) pp- off. 

2 The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 


3 John Wesley, Works, XII, 254, quoted by Wade Crawford Barclay, History of Methodist Missions, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 1949, Vol. 1, p. xix. 
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The distraught organization man is not likely to find an eternally significant word 
from the minister unless it is his flesh that he finds in the pastor. Can the minister 
expect to withdraw from the complexities of modern life and speak a word for 
the God who is involved? 

The minister’s dilemma is that he invalidates his witness if he seeks to save 
himself from the pressures of living in the mid-twentieth century, yet he loses his 
effectiveness if he becomes a glorified errand boy or even a clerical tycoon, running 
an ecclesiastical big business which has neither spiritual depth nor redemptive capacity. 
As a disciple of Christ, the minister will not pose as a paragon of virtue, but will 
bear in his body the wounds of the battle. If he only gives evidence of the world’s 
defeats, his witness will hold no hope for troubled moderns. But if he is humbly 
open to the grace of God, he may disclose some intimation of victory. He cannot 
escape involvement, for Tillich rightly insists that “Where there is no participation 
there is no communication.” * 

To achieve an effective ministry with pastoral sensitivity and_ theological 
rootage, the minister must set his face toward the modern Jerusalem with its trials 
and conflicts, and go by way of Gethsemane where the inner man can be fortified 
in his struggle by God’s indwelling Presence. 


THEODORE P. FERRIS 
Trinity Church, Boston, Massachusetts 


As THE MINISTER of a parish church I am more concerned with 
pastoral care than with pastoral theology. Pastoral theology, as I understand it, has 
to do with the theories and principles upon which pastoral care proceeds. I am 
not at all unmindful of the importance of these theories and principles, but since 
by vocation I am a practitioner and not a theorist, it is wiser for me to limit what 
I say to the practice of pastoral care. 

I have learned through the years that such care must include anything and 
everything that can befall a human being—grief, sickness, death, unemployment, 
eviction, depression, marriage, divorce, alcohol, and boredom. Not everything hap- 
pens to everyone, thank heaven! but anything can happen to anyone. And I have 
learned never to be surprised. Whatever the problem may be, I try to listen with 
all ears as a person tries to describe it. If it is a problem that embarrasses him, he 
usually begins with something safer, something like a screen behind which he can 
hide. Gradually, I have learned to spot the screens. Not always, of course, but 
often; and if not immediately, eventually. 

I do not blush when I say that I am indebted to modern psychiatry for many 
of my habits of procedure. Perhaps this is because I realize that many of these 
habits were neither invented nor discovered by the psychiatrists, but were inherited 
by them from those who, in little boxes, listened patiently, week in and week out, 
to the pathetic retelling of their people’s follies and after they had listened, spoke 
a few quiet words of reassurance, warning, and counsel. I try to listen with my 
imagination as well as with my ears, and with my human understanding as well 
as with whatever little technical knowledge I have. There are some things a person 
cannot be cured of until he has the courage to speak about them to someone, and 
he cannot really speak to anyone unless that person really listens to what he is saying. 


4 The Theology of Culture, Oxford University Press, 1959, p. 204. 
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Through the years I have learned that “tender and solicitous concern” is not 
the only thing a person may need. Sometimes what he needs most is what my 
grandmother used to describe as “a good swift kick.” To know when to administer 
such radical treatment a minister must know the person, love him, and love God 
even more. Then he has to go ahead in confidence that he is doing the right thing, 
very much as a surgeon must sometimes perform a radical operation on not much 
more than a hunch that the operation will make the person well. In such cases, 
the stakes are often high. 

‘To any younger ministers who may be reading these articles, let me say that 
effective pastoral care depends not only on your knowing and loving your people, 
but also on their knowing, loving, and trusting you. Unless they learn to love you 
and trust you, you are helpless to relieve them of anything whatsoever. No matter 
how exalted your ecclesiastical position may be, no matter how saturated you may 
be with sacerdotal power, and no matter how well trained you may be in pastoral 
theology, or in any other kind of theology, unless you are the kind of person they 
love and trust, you can do nothing. If your position, or your orders, or your theo- 
logical knowledge separate you from the people, make you secretly scorn their 
inferior ways of thinking and living, then scrap them all if you want to be of any 
help to them when they are in trouble. 

I have already spoken of my indebtedness to modern psychiatry. Now I should 
like to say that I no longer feel as completely in subjection to it as I once did. 
I do not hesitate to turn to doctors when a person is suffering from an emotional 
disturbance which I am not able to handle, any more than I hesitate to turn to 
doctors when a person is suffering from a disturbed gall bladder; but I am no 
longer disposed to send everyone who comes to me to a doctor. There are some 
disturbances which can be handled as least as well, if not better, by the ancient 
exercises of religion, and there are some moral dilemmas which need the stimulation 
of religious faith more than they do the probing analysis of psychiatric treatment. 
Once again, te know when to do which, that’s the trick! In the long run, I sup- 
pose, it comes back to the minister’s own life. The degree to which he is “in 
Christ” is the degree to which his judgment will be wise and his healing power 
effective. 

The percentage of failures is high, at least in my case; and the discourage- 
ment is often so great that I am tempted to give up. What keeps me going is 
the remembrance that Christ himself did not heal everyone, and that there is a real 
sense in which no man can come to Christ “except the Father draw him.” And 
then, there is the person whose life surprisingly begins to unfold before my very 
eyes. Whenever that happens I know that there is no place for discouragement. 


MARTIN E. MARTY 
Associate Editor, The Christian Century 


Pastor, Lutheran Church of the Holy Spirit, Chicago, Illinois 


Many OF OUR current discontents on the role of the pastor will be 
removed if we examine the place of the parish. While a pastoral ministry exists 
in settings of hospital or campus or military establishment, most specifically pastoral 
activity still occurs in the classic Christian milieu, the parochia or geographical parish. 

Much of our talk about ministers’ mental breakdowns, their confusion concern- 
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ing vocation, their maceration in a multitude of “secular” activities or their laceration 
by other professionals who resent ministerial invasion of their own vocations, is 
necessitated by our confusion about the parish. So it is that in my conception an 
informed and more systematic pastoral theology will be the logical outgrowth of 
an as-yet-undeveloped theology of the parish. 

It would be absurd to contend that in twenty centuries of Christian history 
constructive thought has not been given to this problem. Rather, we must say 
that in our time the setting of the local congregation in the environment which 
makes up its parish has changed so radically that much past discussion now avails 
little. In one sentence: today’s Christian parishes—at least in America—are not in 
diagrammatic but in dialogic relation to each other. The spatial symbol is obsolete; 
the interpersonal is all that survives, and it is in jeopardy. 

Most discussion of pastoral care is written against the classic background: the 
minister cares for the souls of the people near him. This was true whenever and 
wherever one form of the Christian faith held a monopoly: the medieval congrega- 
tion, or the modern church when cuius regio, eius religio (the political entity deter- 
mines religious choice) prevailed. We see glimpses of it in the United States in 
remaining islands of urban Roman Catholicism; in certain rural Lutheran settings 
of the Midwest; or Baptist countrysides in the South. But the direction is only 
one-way from this: increasing mobility and psychic violations of human boundaries 
will accelerate the trend. 

The direction in many places and the reality in most, then, is toward inter- 
woven, overlapping, competitive churches. The pastor must first ask where is the 
flock that he is to shepherd. He must call it not out of the world but out of 
“religion,” without outright violation of ministerial ethics in the form of proselytizing. 
It would be most disturbing were we to chart what percentage of a pastor’s time 
and energy went into programmatic matters that have nothing to do with the 
Christian faith because of this basic change. 

A new parochial theology, thoroughly ecumenical and necessarily Christ- 
centered, would help us recover the ministers’ central task. It would help them 
nurture the “secret discipline” that is implied by the dialogic relation of Christian 
with separated Christian and of Christian with man of the world. It would help 
them realize the this-worldly character of Christian involvement and nourish those 
who have the vision of the eternal city whose builder and maker is God. 

A first step toward this involves an act of will, the desire to create a new 
image for the larger community of what the pastor in the parish is. He is not the 
administrator of a multitudinist complex; he is not the big operator or the good Joe; 
if he is a saint he is an accessible saint. He can never truly be the pastor, however, 
until we all find out—for the first time—what the parish really is. Perhaps the 
parish for the modern world does not yet even exist. In this uncertainty we can 
hardly expect pastoral theology to take on clarity of outline. 


ROBERT J. McCRACKEN 
The Riverside Church, New York City 


In SEMINARY in the twenties I was taught to think of pastoral theology 
as the discipline that had to do with the minister’s role as the shepherd and spiritual 
counselor of his congregation. The textbooks recommended in Britain—for example, 
Rogers’ Pastoral Theology in the Modern World, Gillie’s The Minister in the 
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Modern World, Latham’s Pastor Pastorum—made much of one aspect of the shep- 
herding, namely, house-to-house visitation with a view not to social chitchat but 
to the moral and spiritual welfare of parishioners. The family doctor took care of 
their bodies, the parish minister had responsibility for their souls. 

When I settled in New York in 1946 I well remember a remark made to 

by Dr. Fosdick. He said that in a city like New York I would not be able 
systematically to visit church members in their homes. As with lawyers and doctors 
they would have to come and consult with me at the church. The difficulty I 
and my colleagues wrestle with is that of taking adequate care of those who come 
in a steady stream. They come simply because one is a minister, or because of 
what they hear from the pulpit or over the radio. They come right off the street, 
unable any longer to handle their problems alone and frequently for the reason 
that they lack the financial resources to turn to a_ psychiatrist. 

They come with a bewildering variety of problems—problems having to do 
with sex, money, personal relations, their job, the Bible, prayer, phobias, alcoholism. 
It is germane to the discussion to state that a great number come only when con- 
ditions are desperate—their marriage “on the rocks,” their emotional disturbances 
at the stage where psychiatry is called for at once, homosexuals loathing themselves 
but powerless to break with the perversion. One could wish that books featuring 
problems solved in this area would deal more candidly and realistically with those that 
remain unyielding and chronic. 


The pastor has a function to fufill with all such cases, normal and abnormal. 
The abnormal he cannot “treat.” Part of his vocation is to school himself to know 
when to refer and to whom. There are doctors and psychiatrists with whom he 
will work in partnership. For such increasing collaboration is one of the heartening 


features of our time. But even so, he has a role distinct from either the doctor or 
the psychiatrist and as indispensable. If he does not discharge it, the possibility is 
that no one may do so. He has a gospel to communicate in counseling no less than 
from the pulpit. He has to speak of God, of his pardoning grace and sovereign 
power, of his lovingkindness and tender mercy. He has to speak of man, of the 
Christian conception of human nature, with its relentless pessimism about what man 
can do to save himself, with its exultant confidence in what Christ can do for him. 
He has to speak of living in community, the most bungled of all the arts and when 
bungled without an equal in sheer misery-producing influence, and of the need of 
humor, imagination, tolerance, integrity, agape. Time and time again he has to 
counsel people who require mature spiritual direction in coping with daily anxiety 
and insecurity. Dr. Fosdick’s book, On Being a Real Person, offers an illustration of 
this ministry at its best. 

To do all this wisely and helpfully involves certain prerequisites. One of them 
is simple trustworthiness. Inability to keep a confidence inviolate is the unpardon- 
able sin in a pastoral counselor. It needs to be said that the use of pastoral “cases 
in preaching has to be carefully watched. People are not going to seek assistance if 
they feel that their stories will be related in detail from the pulpit. Another is deep 
sympathy, fellow-feeling, the self-identification reflected in the words of Ezekiel 
“T sat where they sat.”’ Still another is the experience of life that brings knowledge 
of the human heart. For the latter the Bible is a sine qua non. The casebooks of 
psychiatrists supply the minister with endless source material of which he can make 
effective use, but the supreme psychological as well as theological source-book is the 


Word of God. 
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JOHN O. MELLIN 
First Presbyterian Church, New York City 
Ix MY SEMINARY DAYS there was in vogue an idea of a minister 
as a kind of better-than-average horse-sense psychologist who would become equipped 
from a theological motivation to counsel everyone into adjustment to life but not 
necessarily in theological terms. In a large city parish I soon found out that this 
calling was like that of the little Dutch boy with his finger in the dike. Only there 
appeared to be more holes than there were fingers, so my legendary immortality, 
unlike his, was postponed. The minister could be no hero or pastor either. Try 
to reach by telephone (except through recorded prayers) in case of emergency those 
who have written definitive works on the subject of pastoral counseling! 

The tender concern for the one lost sheep while keeping a communicative 
and administrative ministry to the ninety-and-nine is a false description of the situa- 
tion. A better one for a city parish would be that of one hundred lost sheep and 
one or two lost shepherds. Our inner-city church has too many members for a 
personal-pastoral rapport. One third of the congregation are continuously visiting 
strangers. In the midst of the headquarters of the push-pull industry for artificially 
stimulated needs (Hans Hofmann), we concluded that pastoral theology demanded 
a unique approach, at least unique in our minds if not unique in the Reformed tradi- 
tion. Using terms from another discipline, it might be said that we moved from 
“personal counseling” to “group therapy.” There being only One True Shepherd 
and the ministers being more akin to sheep themselves (good Reformation doctrine), 
we sought to grow in grace together. 

While pastoral counseling often had a theological motivation, just as often it 
had little in terms of theological definition and content. Accepting the cultural 
bind so well described in Hans Hofmann’s article, calculated success, calculated 
interpersonal relationships artificially stimulated by the production-consumption 
merry-go-round, we attempted to discover Reality in biblical and theological terms 
and to place it like a contemporary plumb line not over against the world but in 
the midst of the world. The dual focus of this endeavor fell in public worship 
and in small group discussions objectively oriented around some book of cultural 
or theological criticism. 

We began in a philosophical and theological atmosphere best described in a 
quotation from Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr: 


Nothing that is worth doing can be achieved in our lifetime; therefore 

we must be saved by hope. Nothing which is true or beautiful or good 

makes complete sense in any immediate context of history; therefore we 

must be saved by faith. Nothing we do, however virtuous, can be accom- 

plished alone; therefore we are saved by love. No virtuous act is quite as 

virtuous from the standpoint of our friend or foe as it is from our stand- 

point. Therefore we must be saved by the final form of love which is 

forgiveness.’ 

Here then was the context for “confrontation” and “reconciliation.” Too 
often our people were being moved in experience out of the treadmill of the com- 
mercial world into the saga of the church with its hero tales and promotional 


1 The Irony of American History, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
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drives without coming to grips with our pilgrim status in life. It seemed to us 
that because the “church” experience had become an irrelevant experience, personal 
problems demanding personal pastoral attention were on the rise. We tried in an 
interpretative and meaningful way to make public worship relevant, lifting it above 
the agenda aspect of low church without falling into the rote aspect of high church. 
In this way the visiting strangers, in addition to those members who could not 
touch the robe of the minister in the press of the crowd, could be helped in the 
worshiping community to escape imto Reality and not from it. The standards of 
the world then became fairyland when placed against the confrontation and contro- 
versy with the God of history known in communion. The individual was then 
enabled to find himself in community, not in chumminess, but in common worship. 

A case history: A member of the church in a casual conversation with her 
Roman Catholic hairdresser hit on the subject of religion. The hairdresser told of 
another client of his who was a top buyer for one of the large metropolitan depart- 
ment stores. She had spoken to him of how much her church meant to her. She 
had said that her regular worship with the communion helped her to keep her sanity, 
revealing over and over again to her that the weekly sales index of her store was 
not the end of all existence. (Note: No suggestion .hat it helped her to increase 
that index.) ‘Through a little more conversation the church was identified as the 
same church as that of the member herself. A conversation in terms of Reality 
was taking place for the buyer although she was personally unknown to the clergy 
and to this long-time member of the parish. 


After public worship the second focus of our endeavor in terms of pastoral 
theology fell in small book-discussion groups. ‘These fitted into the traditional church 
schedule at the place of the second Sunday service (evening) and the Wednesday 


night prayer meeting hour. ‘They centered around a dialogical approach to the 
meaning of life stimulated by the relevant questions raised in the Bible. Any ques- 
tiens honestly formulated were accepted for discussion. If a man cannot be honest 
in his doubts in the church, where can he be? ‘Too often only at the local bar! 

This church-sponsored group then becomes a kind of Socratic midwife raising 
the questions God raises from the time of Creation (Adam, where art thou?) to 
the time of the New Covenant (And Jesus said, now I will ask you one question 
and answer me!). ‘There are more questions than answers in the Bible. It is 
better to stand on the side of questions that are legitimate than on the side of 
answers that are trite. Our present anxiety, inside the church and out, stems more 
from disillusionment with little answers in which no one any longer believes, than 
it does from being overwhelmed by big questions. “God can bring a man to him- 
self by the way of honesty, even of honest doubt of God Himself; but . . . not 
even God Himself can bring a man home to Himself by the way of hypocrisy.’’? 

What has all this to do with pastoral theology? Just thiss A man more and 
more has the feeling that he cannot be honest anywhere in stating his doubts and 
feelings. Not at home for the sake of the children, not at work because personnel 
has a file, not in the church for all truth has already been defined. ‘The church in 
his mind may be chief among equals like the labor unions, the Red Cross, his lodge, 
or whatever his minority pressure groups list. ‘Theology for the average man is the 
logic by which the promotion of the church is implied to be superior to that of all 
other promotional agencies. 

Now and then we get questionnaires from parties interested in church structure 


2 Miller, Alexander, The Renetval of Man, Doubleday & Company, 1955. 
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asking, “How are you using your laymen?” He is already being “used” five days 
a week by his firm, Saturdays by his family, and now we are to use him too. 
Pastoral theology? Our intent should be to reveal to him the real meaning of Justi- 
fication by Faith, reveal to him that the most startling questions which come to 
his mind have been asked already. He can learn through public worship and through 
honest conversations with his neighbors what the priorities of life are. He then 
finds that his questions are legitimate and that the answers are not pat. Hypocrisy 
may use a man but love and honesty motivating communion can help him to dis- 
cover himself. Each man then becomes his neighbor’s sheep and his neighbor’s 
pastor. The average “professional pastor” makes more personal contacts with less 
redeeming success but with more ulcers than did our Lord Christ. My thoughts on 
pastoral theology add up to giving the Holy Spirit of God a bit more freedom. 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Dean, Harvard Divinity School 
The Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Tere IS no doubt that the pragmatic and enthusiastic attempts in 
America to bring theology into the actual day-to-day work of the parish have resulted 
generally in a radical betrayal of theology itself. So-called “pastoral theology” has 
often been as innocent of theology as newspaper advertising, gas station friendliness, 
or political vote-getting. Our interest in getting things done, in immediate and 
visible results, in bigger and better statistics, has led us easily into thinking that the 


tricks of the trade, the clever gimmicks and subtle techniques, which have had such 
a marked success in business, are the necessary skills for running a church and 
ministering to a people. Men preparing for the ministry have been transformed by 
such dubious “practical theology” into merely “big operators” capable of producing 
ecclesiastical success at the cost of the Christian faith. 

Pastoral theology is first, last, and always theology, not a substitute or a com- 
promise or a deceit. It is theology observed in the arena of human experience, 
obscured by the hurly-burly of circumstance and identified with difficulty by th 
perceptive insight of the Christian. It is implicit in the rough jumble of existence; 
it is made explicit by the discerning reflection of the prophet, the priest, the minister. 
There are no tricks in the trade, and no gimmicks to manipulate. It has nothing 
whatever to do with success or popularity or prestige. 

Pastoral theology is rooted radically in revelation, and just as radically in the 
contemporary heart of man and of his world. The term “pastoral” refers to that 
concern which seeks to bridge the chasm between the originative wisdom of revela- 
tion received from primordial sources and the sheer cliffs of modernity. Only the 
deepest foundations on both sides will ever make pastoral theology adequate for its 
task. It must be as profound as revelation itself, as serious and as redemptive as the 
faith of the fathers, or else it is not theological. And it must confront the conditions 
of contemporary culture honestly, penetratingly, and with respect as well as with 
discriminating judgment. Unless pastoral theology does these two things, it fails 
both Christianity out of which it came and the world for which it was sent. Any 
reduction of this primary task of communication, any attempt to sidestep the power: 
and relevance of original revelation, or equally any shallow estimate of the tremendou 
magnitude of this world’s present need, is little less than spiritual treason. 
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What we want are men trained to put their finger down on this twentieth 
century, with humility to be sure, but nevertheless with discerning judgment as to 
where God is working in it and what he is doing. We need men who have the 
competence to reveal in contemporary man, in all his sophistication and freedom, the 
marks of that ancient revelation by which God’s grace is manifested in the lowly 
contradictions of human existence. 

Pastoral theology will be taught best, not as an afterthought, an epilogue to 
systematics; it will be taught best when theology reflects the eternal relationship of 
God and man under the changing conditions of civilization and culture. ‘That 
theology which cannot be identified in the current experience of man is not a 
living word, 

Pastoral theology will be taught best not as if it were dependent on recent 
research or discovery but when the history of tradition reflects the bipolar struggle 
of origins and epochs, of customs and changes, in such a way that all time witnesses 
to the present effort to maintain a living connection between what we have inherited 
from others and what we have discovered ourselves. 

Pastoral theology will be best taught, not when the eye is on popular appeal 
or personal success, but when selflessly the ancient sources of wisdom in the Bible 
are opened up by the sharpest and most penetrating scholarship in such a way that 
the human realities of early Israel and of modern America are illuminated by 
each other. 

Obviously in the practice of pastoral theology a man must learn to preach, 
care for a church, and counsel people, but these are the means by which religious 
wisdom is disclosed. They are not self-subsistent; they depend for their validity on 
the truth they communicate, not on popular or statistical results. 

Ultimately pastoral theology is the kind of theology incarnate in the life and 
person of a professionally competent and imaginatively perceptive Christian minister. 
The way in which his mind and heart are permeated and oriented around the center 
of God’s grace known in Christ and reflected in the experience of his own life and of 
his world creates the fundamental integrity of his ministry. 


CHESTER A. PENNINGTON 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Tuere IS ONLY ONE theology, of course . . . a single theology 
regarded in the light of various concerns, now historical, now systematic, now biblical, 
now pastoral. It is the same faith related to several academic and churchly interests. 

Pastoral theology is the faith seen in relation to the pastoral office of the 
church, that is, in relation to the needs of our people and God’s response to those 
needs. Pastoral theology is the faith a man preaches from the pulpit and practices 
in his counseling—and, we can hope, lives by in his personal Christian experience. 

Pastoral theology, then, will swing around two focal concerns. What are the 
true and deepest needs of our people? What is God’s response to our needs; what 
resources does he make available? ‘To serve the pastoral function, theology must 
be as deep as our need, on the one hand, and as profound as God’s response, on 
the other. 

How “deep” dare we be? This question is often asked by troubled ministers. 
Theology may sound very impressive but be quite “unpreachable,” such is the fre- 
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quent complaint. But the real issue is not how deep dare we go; it is rather how deep 
must we go, in order to arrive at the truth? 

How deep is our human need? Surely our preaching must not present a less 
adequate answer to this question than the most serious secular scholars. Wouldn’t 
it be strange if some of our non-Christian students of the human problems were 
probing deeper and offering more profound solutions than our Christian preachers? 
Wouldn’t it be shocking if a good deal of preaching turned out to be irrelevant, 
and even dangerous—because oversimplified? 

In pastoral counseling we have long since admitted the necessity for the wise 
use of secular knowledge. If we are going to help our people, we must understand 
something of the dynamics of human behavior, the emotional complexities involved. 
If this is true in counseling, it is true also in preaching. 

How deep ts the Christian understanding of God’s response to our need? 
Preaching and counseling may be inadequate because of a shallow—that is, unbiblical 
—understanding of the divine cure for our human ills. We have been moralizers 
fer too long. Now we are in danger of being self-help psychologists. 

This question will drive us back to more serious and exacting biblical studies. 
And the answer is not likely to be simple, in the usually accepted sense of the word. 
For God’s response will be at least as profound and far-reaching as man’s need 
—and perhaps more radical than we can readily accept! The answer may not be 
easy to communicate; because we and our people are more used to moralistic 
exhortation than to biblical exposition, more used to good advice than to quiet and 
sustained counseling. 

In fact, the Christian faith will seldom be easily preachable! We should beware 
of notions that are easily preached. Almost by definition, any profound insight into 
human need and any adequate understanding of God’s incredible act of redemption 
will be difficult to communicate. But whether it is preachable is beside the point. 
The first question is whether it is true. 

If we believe the faith to be true, then it will be the continuing agony of our 
ministry to try to communicate it to our people. We will be forever discontent 
with shallow statements of the human problem and facile prescriptions for it. We 
will struggle to discover new ways of expressing Christian insights in such a way 
as to reveal to our people what their real problems are and how God responds to 
them in their predicament. Counseling will be a similar agonizing growth ; 
refusing to give the quick bit of advice . . . persisting in the search for the basic 
problem, which neither we nor our people will be eager to face . . . patient in our 
search for God’s proffered resources. 

A pastor who has any honest regard for the truth will not hesitate to pursue 
an insight merely because it may turn out to be “too sophisticated to preach.” 
(Imagine any self-respecting scientist refusing to pursue a clue because it is difficult 
to express clearly!) A pastor who loves his people will ask only whether a particular 
insight is true to their deepest needs. Insofar as he is Christian, he will ask whether 
it is true to the deepest understanding of the New ‘Testament. If it is true in these 
respects, he will engage in the agonizing effort to affirm this truth in the pulpit, 
and apply it in his pastoral care. 





The New Biblical Theology in Parish Life 


PAUL M. VAN BUREN 


‘hoe SUBJECT to which I wish to address myself is “The New 
Biblical Theology in Parish Life,” and to ask whether this implies a pro- 
gram or an explosion. First of all, what do we mean by the term “parish 
life”? Have we here something which we can simply define, and then 
defend? Or is this a term open to question, which speaks of an entity that 
is open-ended, open to renewal and reformation? Suppose we consider 
the parish as it existed in the Middle Ages, in order to throw light on 
the present form of the parish. 


I 


In the medieval period, the parish was not simply a division of the 
Church. It was also a unit of that remarkable phenomenon which we call 
Christendom. That is to say, the parish was a delineated unit of the 
total society and life of the medieval world, and it included the whole 
life of that unit. “Parish” was a term at once ecclesiological, political, 
sociological, and economic. 

Consequently, if one were to speak of parish life in this sort of 
“parish” one referred to the whole life of this community. It included 
the political and economic fortunes of a town and its people. It covered 
the whole twenty-four hours of every day of this town, symbolized by 
the fact that the church bells gave the signal for the farmer to rise for 
his early chores, for the tradespeople to open their shops. So it was in 
the Catholic ideal. So to a remarkable extent it was in reality. 

It is a long way from the medieval town to contemporary suburbia, 
or even to the contemporary small town. It is not within our scope to 
analyze the forces which have produced this change. But setting this 
picture of the medieval parish to one side, let us look at the contemporary 
picture. For we need to have the change and the contrast clearly in mind. 
The Church in much of what it says and does seems to forget that we 
are no longer in the Middle Ages, that the terms “parish” and “parish life” 





Pau. M. van Buren, B.D., Th.D., is Assistant Professor of Theology at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas. The article is 
substantially an address he delivered at an Interseminary Conference, “The New 
Biblical Theology and the Practical Ministry,” at Enid, Oklahoma, October, 1958. 
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are used today of entities which have only the most tenuous connection 
with the picture at which we have been looking. 

When we say “parish” today, we are speaking of a voluntary association 
of people, an association which is an aggregation of individuals and families. 
We like to call it a congregation, but that is wishful thinking. No, what 
we actually have, if we will look at it as objectively as we presume to 
look at the medieval parish, is an aggregation of individuals who generally 
have only one thing in common, namely, their membership in this associa- 
tion. They live here and there, often driving miles to what we still call 
the parish church. I am speaking, of course, primarily of the suburban 
situation. I do so intentionally, for realistically speaking, in America today 
we are becoming increasingly rapidly an urban and suburban society. 

The people, then, of our typical parish today live over a wide area. 
In any one so-called neighborhood, there is the further fact that some may 
belong to one aggregation, other to another; the factor of denominational- 
ism. More important, probably, than any of these, is the fact that the 
place of employment is usually at a good distance from the place of resi- 
dence. This is a particularly important factor in the picture, for in a society 
and culture which is concerned primarily with function, the Church asso- 
ciates itself with residence. That is to say, a man is usually known in 
terms of his occupation. He is an engineer, a plumber, a farmer, a doctor. 
So we see others, and so others see us. We are identified first of all by 
what we do. And indeed, the question, “Just what sort of a lawyer are 
you?” is a very personal question for a man today. And I have not even 
touched on the point that a man is even further identified and identifies 
himself by the organization in and for which he works, so that perhaps 
the most personal question you can ask a man working for the Ford Motor 
Company, for example, is, “Just what kind of a Ford man are you?” 

Now it is to be noted that with a man’s life thus centered in his job, 
his identity tied up with his employement, and that employment situated 
far from his place of residence, and with the further factor that the location 
of his residence is often only a function of the level at which he is 
employed—still the entity to which we refer today when we say “parish” 
has no relationship to employment. In contrast to the medieval period, 
the shops, the fields, the times of work and rest have all been moved out 
of the picture. And with them have gone the political and economic con- 
cerns which are bound up with the employment, income, and power strug- 
gles of men. 

One wonders how we can still use the same word! 


What remains! 
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Well, there is the church building. And there is left also one or two hours 
a week out of the 168 hours that used to make up the life of a parish. 
It is clear, then, that when we talk about parish life today, we are talking 
of approximately one per cent of what came within that term in the Middle 
Ages. 

Now this fact is in itself full of consequences. One might surmise 
that those who have a vested interest in this phenomenon which we call 
the parish, especially those responsible for its operations, would become 
more and more concerned about what goes on within that one per cent of 
time, and less ana less concerned about what goes on in the ninety-nine 
per cent. The fringe member of this association may be more realistic; he 
may realize that this one per cent activity and association is not to be taken 
too seriously, and that his real concerns and efforts belong in the area of the 
ninety-nine per cent. Shall we say he is wrong? On the other hand, one 
would expect to see the professionals struggling to get this fringe member to 
give more and more of his time and efforts to the parish, and not to spend so 
much time in the area of work, job, politics, economics, and the whole social 
area of life which is usually labeled “secular.” 

Now let’s be fair about this. There are areas of the whole 168-hour 
week in which the parish is concerned. Its ministers go calling, for example, 
in the homes. The husband will be at work, where the fundamental 
decisions of his life and the future of his family are made. But the wife 
will be at home. So the wife will have a pastoral visit and, of course, 
this will be reflected in the fact that the parish aggregation will have more 
women than men in it. Still, in some sense, the home is not completely 
excluded. So that means that, along with the frozen food plan company, 
the interior decorator, and the purveyor of outdoor living equipment, the 
parish may have some influence in the home. 

There is no need to rub the point in. This is simply not the Middle 
Ages. Parish life today means the life of an association centered in a build- 
ing and covering the activities going on within that building. The fairness 
of this conclusion can be easily tested. Stop a man or woman on the street 
and put some questions to them and notice the answers: Do you go to 
church? Yes. Where is your church? On the corner of Washington and 
Thirty-second Street. What does your church do? Well, there are worship 
services at nine and eleven on Sunday, and we have a Sunday school. Then 
there is the Woman’s Guild on Tuesday, the men’s group on Wednesday 
evening, etc. 

What do these answers say? They say that the parish is a building 
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and an organization for free-time activity within that building. The life 
of the parish is simply the sum of these activities, in which the various 
members of this association are involved for a few hours out of their 
spare time during the week. We may not like this picture, we may wish 


it were otherwise, but we are fools not to look it in the face and admit 
that this is the situation in which we are. 


II 


Now, the title of this article suggests that somehow into this picture 
there might be introduced something called the new biblical theology. 
I see no reason to presuppose that this is at all possible. I think we must 
leave it as an open question, whether we can insert this new biblical theology 
into the picture as a tonic to “pep the old girl up,” or whether the new 
biblical theology can enter the picture only in a very disruptive way. We 
have to leave this question open until we know what we mean when we 
say, “The New Biblical Theology.” 

Is there such a thing as the new biblical theology? This would mean 
some recently discovered theological position, so manifestly evident as 
being biblical that we could say, not @ biblical theology, but she new biblical 
theology. In my judgment, such a thing is not at present available. Yet 
in the past generation something has been happening, a movement of 
wind in the mulberry trees, a sign of life and renewal in certain areas, which 
we can soberly call theology, which is in some ways new, and which takes 
very seriously its relationship to the biblical writing. If we may do so, 
we will call this movement the new biblical theology, the nature of which 
I will try to indicate briefly. 

The starting point is probably the new understanding of revelation. 
The knowledge of God, and the attendant relationship with God, is not 
as such a human possibility. It is something which can come only out of 
the event in which we are confronted by God himself, the event in which 
he meets man. In this event of self-disclosure, God gives to man the 
possibility of hearing him and knowing him. This has happened, can happen 
today, and will happen tomorrow in and through the faithful proclamation 
of the Church. Insofar as the Church proclaims to the world Jesus Christ 
as the Word of God, as God himself in his self-revelation, God’s Word 
confronts man and makes him to be hearer of the Word of God, one who 
knows God in Jesus Christ, not as a knowledge which he possesses but as 
a knowledge which possesses him. Consequently the Church is required to 
understand not only God but also itself and the world from this Word, 
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this Word which it proclaims as having been spoken once for all in Jesus 
Christ. 

But it is not just by accident that the Church can actually proclaim 
the Word of God. It is not just chance which determines whether the 
human words of the Church become the Word of God, or whether they 
remain only the words of men. For it is not just any old Jesus Christ 
which the Church has been commissioned to preach. It has been commis- 
sioned to proclaim the Jesus Christ to which the apostles point. It has 
been called to take up the witness of the apostolic community, and to bear 
this witness further. So it must always test its proclamation, yes, and its 
whole understanding of God, the world, and itself against the apostolic 
tradition. 

This tradition is available to the Church in the writings of the New 
Testament. Here we have a body of material, fragments put together 
which give us, not a photographic and stenographic record of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but rather the 4erygma, the proclamation or preaching of the 
early Christian community. And that serygma presents to us Jesus Christ 
in a very special way. It presents him to us as the ultimate and exclusive 
revelation of God, as God himself in the way in which he gives himself 
to be known, and known as he is, as the risen and coming Lord, the Lord 
of all creation. 


Now this tradition also points us to another tradition, the writings 
which we call the Old Testament, and it so understands the one to whom 
it points as one witnessed to also by this older tradition. Thus, to take 
the apostolic witness seriously requires also that we take the Old Testa- 
ment tradition seriously, both of them pointing us to the one Word of 
God, spoken through Moses and the prophets, made flesh in Jesus Christ, 
speaking still through the proclamation of the Church. 


: 

The central concern of the new biblical theology is that event in which 
God has acted once for all time in Jesus Christ, not only to make himself 
known, but to make himself known as the God who has dealt once for all 
with his whole creation in this event. That is to say, following the biblical 
witness, we have to understand that, in Jesus Christ, God has enacted his 
eternal decision about his creatures. In Christ, God has carried through 
his decision with respect to you and me, and indeed every man, that we 
shall be his obedient partners in his covenant. And so in Christ he carried 
out what he had planned, putting sinful man to death, getting rid of him, 
and giving him on Easter a new life. This has happened. Once for all, 
grace has triumphed. And there is absolutely nothing you or I or any 
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man can do about this except to fall on our knees in thanksgiving and rejoice 
in God’s gift of himself. In a word, and this becomes very important for 
our question, we have to recognize Jesus Christ as the one in whom God 
has not only spoken to us, but as the one in whom he has actually dealt 
with us, with you and me and with every man. 

From this beginning, we might jump to the major line which depicts 
the existence and life of the Church. For it has pleased God not only to 
reveal himself to men and so reconcile the world to himself. It has pleased 
God not only to deal with all men for all time by dealing with the one 
man Jesus Christ. But it has also been his pleasure to call to himself a 
people, a congregation, who shall know what God has done in Jesus 
Christ, and shall go make this known throughout the whole of creation. 
And this people, the Church, which exists for the sake of those not in 
the Church and for no other reason, this people lives to carry out this 
witness: that Jesus Christ is the Lord of all, of the unbeliever just as 
much as the believer, that he is the Savior of all, of the communist as 
well as the capitalist, that he has dealt once and for all with mankind, 
and so with each of us, whether we know it or not, by dealing with that 
one man. He has put us to death and given us a new life. There is, as 
I said, not a single thing we can do about it, except to fall on our knees 
in thanksgiving and go out and enjoy this new existence. And as our first 
act of thanksgiving, we can go make known to the world the good news, 
that its warfare is accomplished, that Jesus Christ is the Lord, that he is 
on his way to make evident what has in fact already happened: that for 
every one of us, death is behind us, and a new life is given to us, even 
if it is for the time being hid with Christ in God. 

Now the moment we begin to sketch out the life of the people of 
God, we find we must talk of its mission, its task. And the moment we 
talk of the task of the Church, we find we must talk of the world. For 
the message the Church bears is a message about the world, namely, that 
in Christ God was reconciling the world to himself. And the Church, 
which exists in the world, is also sent into the world, is called to become 
ever more deeply committed to the world, because in Jesus Christ God has 
committed himself eternally to the world. So it starts on its way through 
baptism, not as though it were performing a purification rite of religion, 
but like its Lord going deep into muddy, dirty water, and letting this stand 
as the point in which it begins to identify itself with the world, even as for 
its Lord this was the point in which he entered fully into his service of 
the world or, as we say, his ministry. 
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Ill 


Let me stop here. Already we have enough to proceed with our task. 
The new biblical theology has a great deal more to it than I have indicated 
here, and has been far better stated by others, but it should be clear from 
what it is saying about God and the world that this new biblical theology 
cannot be simply fitted into the parish church as it is. We simply can’t 
fit it into the program. 

In the first place, the program has a specific context and focus. That 
context is the parish, as we have looked at it, with its building and organi- 
zation, in competition with other organizations for the free time of its 
members. Its focus is its own bit of life, its own little concerns. But the 
theology which we have also looked at is not only ill-suited to this context; 
it is even opposed to it. For its context of concern is the world, not the 
Church; a man’s work, far more than his free time; the way he earns his 
money, far more than how he spends it. Its concern is Jeiturgia, the whole 
service of the whole man’s life, and it can only be concerned with liturgy when 
this is set in the context of the service to God and to the world which 
is the whole of our existence as Christians. 

Insofar as religion may be delineated, it is a part of life, distinct from 
the rest of life. In this sense, the parish is concerned with religion. The 
new biblical theology recognizes, however, that religion is the normal 
characteristic of idolatry. Religion has to do with man’s search for God. 
The new biblical theology has to do with God’s search for man. It claims 
that it is precisely religion which has been made unnecessary and totally 
irrelevant by God’s self-revelation. It claims that the God who has given 
himself to be known in Jesus Christ is definitely not the God whom man 
discovers at the end of his religious yearnings; so it stands in conflict with 
every religion, even with the one that calls itself Christian. 

Furthermore, because the new biblical theology is concerned with 
Christ as the Lord, and because there is no limit to this Lordship, because 
he is Lord over the whole of his creation, Lord of the unbeliever just as 
much as the believer, its concern is to get away from the narrow self-concern 
which afflicts the parish. It speaks of the God who so loved the world. It 
speaks of Christ as having come that we might have life—ordinary life, 
not religious life. It says that in Christ, God became man, plain human, 
secular flesh, and that he died for the world, the whole world, and reconciled 
the world to God. And because it speaks of such a Lord, it can only speak 
of a Church which is turned toward the world, which is concerned always 
to be as involved in the world as God was in Jesus Christ. It reminds us 
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that God planted his cross, as George McLeod put it, not on the high altar 
of a great cathedral between candles, or, I might add, in the peaceful, 
quiet setting of a place of worship cleverly designed to create what we call 
a religious atmosphere—but on a city dump, at the crossroads of daily 
commerce, where thieves curse and die, and where soldiers gamble. Now 
really, can you honestly think of any less appropriate place to set such a 
theology than within the program of an association for free-time activity, 
made up mostly of women and children, where money and politics are not 
to be discussed? 

Whatever else may be said of the new biblical theology, it certainly 
cannot be fitted into the present program. But in truth, the issue is more 
serious than that. It cannot be a program at all. For this theology speaks 
to the Church a Word of devastating judgment. It says to us that some- 
how we have gotten off the track so far that it is even open to question 
whether, humanly speaking, anything can be done about it. Can a leopard 
change his spots, or an Ethiopian his skin? To think that we can take up 
the new biblical theology and make of it a program to reform the Church 
means only that we have not yet heard what the new biblical theology is 
saying. It is saying, in fact, that the time has come for the people of God, 
or as many as are willing to let themselves be called such, to drop on 
their knees and learn all over again who is the Lord, who we are, and 
what we have been called to do. Once this is heard and understood, and 
only then, is it in order to ask how we can go about this, what our 
“program” might be. 

This new biblical theology, precisely because it is concerned to hear 
the Word of God as witnessed to in the Bible, is not, however, only a 
Word of Judgment. For it tells us that the Word of Judgment is no 
other than Jesus Christ himself, who is first of all God’s Word of mercy 
and grace. Unless we know Jesus Christ as our Judge, we cannot know 
him as our Savior. But if we do know him as our Judge, then it will be 
only because we know him first of all as Savior. So the new biblical 
theology does have a word for the life of the parish. It may be a word 
which is, as we have seen, a very explosive and even destructive word. 
But it is also a word of new life. That is, the life of which it speaks is 
not a patched-up version of the old life. It speaks of resurrection, of 
a life that comes only after death. But if we are willing to hear the 
word as judgment, then we will also be enabled to hear the same word 
as a word of life and renewal. 

Essentially, the new biblical theology is positive.. When its central 
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concern is the victory of God in Jesus Christ, how could it help but be 
positive? If it says “no” to a lot of silly human substitutes for God’s 
grace, it is only to let its “yes” about God’s grace ring out with greater 
clarity. The new biblical theology, while not itself a program, is certainly 
a joyful call to the Church, a call that says, Come, let us be the Church. 
Let us forget what lies behind, really forget it, and press on to our high 
calling as slaves of Jesus Christ. Indeed, this new biblical theology con- 
siders itself as having no other function than to serve the Church, so 
it has a very positive word to say to the Church today. 

It has first of all this to say: the parish (if by this we mean the 
people of God, whether they have a building or not, whether they have 
an organization or not) exists for one reason, and for one reason only: to 
serve the world. Its task is to go baptize itself in the world around us, in 
its politics, its economics, its sociological strife, and there, from that posi- 
tion, to bear witness in word and life that Jesus Christ is the Lord of 
politics, the Lord of economics, the Lord over sociological strife. And not 
just on a theoretical level. This means saying no to a policy of cold war, 
and working very concretely for every political means of reconciliation, no 
matter how compromised or dirty this may make us. It means that we 
must take as perhaps one major area of concern the place where the Church 
is at work, the places of employment where the members of the Church 
earn their living. It means that we must at all costs get out of the parish 
house, avoid like the plague what now passes as the church program in 
order to have more time for the Lord’s work, in factory and unions, in 
political parties, in the center of social strife. 

Second, it says that this is the Church’s ministry, that this is a min- 
istry in the world which belongs to the people of God. That means that 
the ordained minister is there only in a secondary capacity: he is there to 
help the lay member of the Church carry out his ministry in his job, in 
his political party, in his neighborhood organization. And woe to the 
minister who takes his people away from the Lord’s work in the world 
and sets them to doing religious odd jobs about the parish house and 
church building. The front-line ministry, the one where the shooting is 
going on, is that of the laity, where in the whole of the week they are 
in direct contact with the world. And if we pull them out of action for 
more training, let us see to it that we are training them to be more effec- 
tive front-line troops. As things stand now, we seem to be training them 
to build bigger and better-padded dugouts in which to escape the fighting! 

What, then, is the role of the ordained minister? In the center stands 
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his task of proclamation to the Church, the weekly task of wrestling with 
the biblical witness to God’s self-revelation until he can stand up on 
Sunday and proclaim the Christ of the apostles as Lord with such faithful- 
ness to the biblical witness that his feeble words can truly become the 
word of God. Deus ipse dixit: God himself has said it! Unless, Luther 
said, unless a man can have the courage to say that at the end of his 
sermon, let him give up preaching and leave it to others. We need to 
think that one over. 

Without the faithful proclamation of Christ, the Church will wither 
and die. This is task enough for the ordained minister. And on top of 
this, he has the more personal and pastoral ways of proclamation, in the 
training and support he gives the troops for their battle in the world. 

Already, this suggests that the form of the Church today is perhaps 
peculiarly unfitted for the task at hand. So the question has to be taken 
up very seriously, in the face of the religious boom and the so-called 
expansion of the Church: is it right that the Church should even own 
property, much less have it as tax-exempt property, sponging off the 
world’s generosity? Why should we spend such sums of money on our- 
selves, when the world is so full of starving and homeless people? Is 
this how Christ treated his body, wrapping it up in stained glass, multi- 
thousand-dollar organs, and thick carpeting? Whose body do we think 
we are, anyway? And if, for quite utilitarian reasons, we need a place to 
worship, how is it that the New Testament Church felt no such need? Is 
it because of our size? But then, why should we have such large congre- 
gatidns, instead of smaller house-Churches? Is it because we would have 
a full-time paid ministry? How is it the Church got along so long without 
this feature? Yes, we can compromise our way into accepting the status 
quo, but we must not lose sight of the price we pay for it. For all this 
concentration upon the place and the building, understandable in the local- 
ized structure of medieval society, not only makes no sense in today’s 
world but also corrupts our thinking. No wonder the man on the street, 
or the man in the pew, will answer as he does about where his Church is. 
Were it not for this status quo, he might be free to listen to the new 
biblical theology and discover a whole new set of answers. 

Question: Do you go to Church? Answer: I am part of the Church. 
But the Church does meet together, if that’s what you’re asking. Ques- 
tion: Where is your Church? Answer: Well, let’s see, about this time 
of the morning, most of it is at work, except for those on the night shift, 
or those who are sick. Some are at work in this factory and that, others 
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are working in this office or that store, some are in school, some in their 
kitchens, the Church is infiltrated through the whole town right now. 
Question: What does your Church do? Answer: I’ve already told you. 
It’s spread all through the town involved in all sorts of work, doing that 
work in such a way and talking in such a way as to let others know what 
is already true: that Jesus Christ is the boss of this city and all that goes 
on in it. This is the Church’s work. And then, one day a week, we rest 
from our Church work and gather together to hear again our Lord speak- 
ing to us, that we may go back renewed to the task he has set before us. 


IV 


Let us be concrete. If it should be the case that any of us do in 
fact hear what the new biblical theology is saying, then what are those 
of us who do hear it and acknowledge its claim on us going to do about it? 
First, let me say that we can quickly learn whether or not we have heard 
what the new biblical theology has to say by seeing whether or not we 
see it as optional. If it still seems to us to be an option, one of various 
ways to understand the gospel and the Church and its task, then we have 
not yet really heard it, and it would be better to go back and serve the 
parish as it is and see what can be done in terms of the parish as it is. 
And be sure of this: a great deal can be done to improve it. I do not 


personally think it will make much difference to the cause of the gospel 


in the long run, even if we could perfect the parish as it now stands. But 
then, who is to say? That is in God’s hands, not ours, and God can use 
the most unlikely of vehicles for his purposes. 

If, however, we have heard the new biblical theology and acknowledge 
its understanding of God’s claim upon us and his Church, then we are 
called into action, here and now, concretely and practically. In order to 
act, however, we must be clear in our thinking about the crisis in which 
the Church now stands in our culture. The dimensions of the crisis are 
enlarged by the fact that the Church, on the whole, is not aware of the 
problem. It is seriously confused about what the Church is and what its 
task is supposed to be. And we must understand both the confusion and 
the answer we presume to make to it. For to challenge the status quo of 
the parish will lead to our being hauled on the carpet, in one way or 
another, to answer for our irregularity. This means that we must be 
very clear in our own minds about the gospel and the mission of the 
people of God. If we are not, we will never be able to speak the truth 
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in love to those who question us. We need to be clear in our understanding 
of the Church as the people of God, the people, not an organization or 
building, and that this people is called to go into the world and to identify 
itself with the world, to serve the world and witness to it to the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ over the world. To understand this task is to understand 
the crisis of the Church. 

There are all sorts of programs and plans afoot to fix up the parish. 
There are ways and means to build up membership, improve worship, 
strengthen commitment. But all these do not assume the existence of 
crisis; all these imply belief that this or that may be done to fix things 
up. These plans all fall short of seeing the fact that the whole orientation 
of the parish today works against the purpose for which God has called 
his people into existence. When the Church has lost its understanding of 
itself as the people of God called into the world to wash the world’s 
feet, no wonder all is not well with worship, commitment, or what have 
you. But the time has long passed when we can treat the disease by trying 
to cure the symptoms. We need to be very clear about the cause of the 
symptoms which afflict the parish today. 

Most ministers, for one reason or another, usually beyond their con- 
trol, will simply find themselves in fairly normal parishes. What may a 
man do there who has heard and taken seriously the new biblical theology? 
He can do a great deal, and much of it could also be initiated by laymen. 

In the first place, to be very practical about this, he can put most of 
his time and effort into that in which he believes. Concretely, he can 
spend his time calling on people in their place of employment, instead of 
in the homes. And when he does so, he will talk to his people about 
their work, not about their souls. And if he sticks to this long enough, he 
will begin to see what a spot his people are in in the world, and will 
stop exhorting them on Sunday to be a witness to Christ in the world, 
because he will begin to see that neither they nor he have the foggiest 
idea of how to go about doing this. And having learned that much, he 
will see that the next step is to begin gathering together for regular 
meetings small groups of his people along professional lines. He will get 
the doctors together, the shopkeepers together, the housewives together, 
so that they can share together not the trivial concerns of the parish, but 
the real concerns of the frustrations and problems of their daily work. And 
if he does this long enough, he may in time be able to begin with such 
a group to discover, and they will be doing most of the teaching, just 
what it means to live by grace in the midst of the world. 
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But this represents years of intensive and often frustrating work. As 
a start, I would suggest that in the average parish there will usually 
be a small handful of people who have some vague awareness that the 
parish, as it is, is off base. The fact that the parish leaflet is totally con- 
cerned with the details of the organization and not at all with the great 
problems of daily life will leave them feeling that something is wrong. 
These are the few who will be eager to start in a new direction, and he 
might give at least a third of his time to this handful. But he must also 
take them completely into his confidence, and let them share from the 
beginning the task, the responsibility, the joys, and the trials of the 
renewal of the Church. If we believe that the Church is the people of 
God, then we must have the courage to let this people face the problem 
themselves. The real ministry of the Church is that of the laity. Then 
the laity must be in on this right at the start. These people should be 
excused from every possible parish function, pulled out of the choir, taken 
off the building committee. They will come on Sunday to worship, and 
that is good. But apart from worship, they must be urged to resist the 
claims of the organization and to put their efforts into being people who 
work for Christ in the world, that is, directly in their jobs. They must 
be encouraged to do their interceding for the world, not in a prayer 
group of religious people, but from their place in the world, and to try 
there to bear the burdens of others. 

There is a task, then, even within the parish. It will leave its mark 
on the parish, for the minister will, by putting all his efforts in this 
other direction, be undermining the status quo. He will find the parish 
house a place he sees less and less of, for his task will be to work with 
his people to free them from religion in order to serve the living Lord. 
One so-called parochial task will remain: the task of wrestling week by 
week, with the help of that core group which I just mentioned, wrestling 
with the passage of Scripture which will be the foundation of his preaching 
on Sunday. Together with them, his task will be so to submit himself 
to this witness to Christ, that on Sunday he can stand up and say in his 
own words what it is that God has to say to his people that week through 
the words of the text. Then when he is finished, he may say quite simply: 
this is God’s Word for us this week; let’s go at it. Then he must go with 
them in this task, recognizing that the holiest moment in the service of 
worship is the moment when the Church gets up and goes out of the doors 
of the church building into the world. 





The Good I Will, I Do Not 


PAUL TILLICH 


“For I do not do the good T want, but the evil I do not want is 
what I do. Now if I do what I do not want, it is no longer I 
that do it, but sin which dwells within me.” (Romans 7:19-20) 


é 

l DO NOT DO the good I want, but the evil I do not want 
is what I do.” Is this the way we are? Do we feel correctly described 
by Paul’s words? Is the split between willing the good and achieving it 
as radical as the words of our text indicate? Or do we resist this indict- 
ment, replying that we often do the good we want and keep away from 
the evil we do not want? Is not Paul grossly exaggerating the evil in 
man in order to give a dark background to the bright foreground of grace? 
These are questions every critic of Christianity asks. But are they not 
also questions we ask, we who call ourselves Christians—or at least people 
who desire to be what the Christian message wants us to be? Actually, none 
of us believes that he a/ways does the evil he would like mot to do. We 
know that sometimes we do the good we like to do, an act of love to a 
person with whom we are not in sympathy, or an act of self-discipline for 
the sake of our work or an act of courageous nonconformity in a situation 
in which it endangers us. Our moral balance sheet is not so bad as it 
would be without these acts! And did you ever see a preacher of what 
is called the “total depravity” of man who did not show in his own 
behavior a reliance on a positive moral balance sheet? And perhaps even 
Paul did. At least he tells us so when he boasts about his sufferings and 
his activities in a letter to the Corinthians. Certainly, he calls his boasting 
foolishness; but wouldn’t we also call our hidden boasting to ourselves 


foolish? We would, and nevertheless we would not stop boasting. We 
even call people who believe that they have nothing to boast about sick, 
disintegrated, without self-estimation, objects of pity or counseling. But 
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perhaps they are not really like that. Perhaps even they are proud— 
proud about the depth of despair in which they see themselves. Without 
a vestige of self-estimation no one can live, even if his self-estimation is 
based on the despair of himself. 

But why do we not then dismiss the words of Paul, why are we im- 
pressed by his statement that I do mor the good I want to do? Because 
we feel that it is not a matter of balance sheets between good and bad 
to which those words point, but it is a matter of our whole being, of our 
situation as men, of our standing in the face of the eternal, the source, aim, 
and judge of our being. It is our human predicament that a power has 
taken hold over us which is not from us but im us, hated by us and at the 
same time one which we gladly accept. We are fascinated by it, we play 
with it, we obey it. But we know that it will destroy us if we are not 
grasped by another power which resists it and is able to keep it down. 
We are fascinated by that which can destroy us, and in some moments 
we hiddenly desire to be destroyed by it. This is the way Paul saw him- 
self, this is how many of us see ourselves. It is a picture not unlike the 
one we are often asked to have of ourselves. People who call themselves 
Christian parents, teachers, preachers tell us that we should be good, 
obeying the will of God, and for them the will of God is not much different 
from the will of the socially correct people whose conventions they ask 
us to accept. If we only willed it, they say, we could achieve such good- 
ness and would be rewarded in time and eternity—but first of all, in time. 

One can thank God that such preaching has become more and more 
suspect, for it does not strike at the real human situation. The eyes of 
many serious persons in our time are opened to the awareness of their 
predicament as men. Every sentence in Paul’s message is directed against 
the so-called men of good will. They are the ones whom he sees under 
a power which drives them to act against their “good will.” And they, 
that is we! For who amongst us is not full of good will? Yet perhaps if 
he knows himself, he may become suspicious that this good will is not so 
good after all, but is driven by forces of which he was not aware. 

Shall I describe people who embody good will and the working 
opposite hidden under their goodness? Psychologists and others have done 
this so fully that it needs no repetition. Despite what critics say against 
our time, one of the great things to come out of it is the difficulty of 
anyone being able to hide permanently the motives of his actions from 
himself and others. Whatever we think about the methods by which this 
insight has been reached, the insight itself is infinitely precious. 
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It has become difficult for a man who works incessantly with dedica- 
tion and success in his business or profession to be assured about the good- 
ness of his doing. He cannot hide from himself that his commitment to 
his work may also be a way of escaping genuine human commitments and, 
above all, a way of escaping himself. And it has become difficult for a 
mother who loves her children passionately to be assured that she has only 
love for them. She cannot hide from herself that her anxiety. about their 
well-being may be an expression of her will to dominate them or a reflex 
of a deeply covered hostility which desires to get rid of them. 

We cannot applaud every act of moral self-restraint, knowing that its 
cause may be cowardice preventing the breaking of inherited, but already 
questioned, rules of behavior. And we cannot applaud every act of daring 
nonconformism, knowing that its cause may be the inability of a man, 
especially a young man, to resist the persuasive irresponsibility of his group. 

In all these and countless other cases, we experience a power which 
dwells in us and directs our will against itself. 

The name of this power is sin. Nothing is more precarious today 
than to mention this word among Christians as well as non-Christians, for 
there is a tremendous resistance against it in everyone. It is a word which 
has fallen into disrepute. To some of us it sounds almost ridiculous, pro- 
viding a source for jokes more than for serious consideration. To others 
who take it seriously, it sounds like an attack on their human dignity. And 
again to others who have suffered under it, it is like the threatening finger 
of a disciplinarian, forbidding what they would like to do and demanding 
what they hate to do. Therefore, even Christian teachers, including myself, 
shy away from the use of the word “sin.” We know how many distorted 
images it produces. We try to avoid it or to substitute something else for 
it. But it has a strange quality. It always comes back. You cannot get 
rid of it. It is as insistent as it is ugly. So it is more honest—and I say 
this to myself—to face it and ask what it really is. 

It is certainly not what men of good will would have us believe it 
to be—failure to act in the right way, a failure to do the good one should 
and could have done. If sin were this, a less aggressive and a less ugly 
term such as human weakness could be applied. But this is just what sin 
is mot. And those amongst us who have seen demonic powers within and 
around themselves find such a description of sin ludicrous. And we 
turn to Paul, and perhaps to Ivan Karamazov in Dostoievski’s Brothers 
Karamazov, or to the talk between the devil and the hero in Thomas 
Mann’s Dr. Faustus. There we learn what sin is. And perhaps we learn 
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it through Picasso’s picture of that small Basque town, “Guernica,” which 
was destroyed in an unimaginably horrible way by the demonic powers 
of Fascism and Nazism. Perhaps we learn what sin is through the disrupt- 
ing sounds of music which does not give us restful emotion, but the feeling 
of being torn and split. Perhaps we learn the meaning of sin from the 
images of evil and guilt which fill our theaters or of the revealing of 
unconscious motives which fill our novels. There we can learn what sin 
is. It is a noteworthy situation that today, in order to know the meaning 
of sin, we have to look outside the churches and their average preaching 
to the artists and writers and ask them. But perhaps there is still another 
place to learn what sin is, namely, our own heart. 

Paul seldom speaks of sins, but he often speaks of Sin—Sin in the 
singular with a capital “S.” Sin as a power, controlling world and mind, 
persons and nations. 

Have you ever thought of Sin in this image? It is the biblical image. 
But how many Christians and non-Christians have seen it? Most of us 
remember that we were taught at home, in school, and in church that there 
are many things one would like to do, which one should not do. And if 
one does them, one commits a sin. We also remember that we were told 
of things we should do, although we did not like doing them. And if we 


did not do them, we committed a sin. We got lists of prohibitions and 
catalogs of commands and if we did not follow them, we committed a 
sin. Naturally, we committed one or more sins every day, although we 
tried to reduce them with much seriousness and good will. This was, and 
perhaps still is, our image of sin—a poor, petty, distorted image, and the 
reason for the disrepute into which the word “sin” has fallen. 

The first step to an understanding of the Christian message which is 


called “good news” is that we dispel this image of sin which is equated 
with a catalog of sins. Those who are bound to this image of sin are 
hardest to reach by the message of acceptance of the unacceptable, the 
good news of Christianity. Their half-sinfulness and half-righteousness 
makes them unsusceptible to a message which states the presence of total 
sinfulness and total righteousness in the same man at the same moment. 
But these people always have something to show on which they base their 
self-confidence. They never find the courage to make a total judgment 
against themselves and, therefore, they never find the courage to believe 
in a total acceptance of themselves. 

Those, however, who have experienced in their hearts that sin is 
more than the trespassing of a list of rules know that all sins are a mani- 
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festation of Sin, of the power of estrangement and inner conflict. Sin dwells 
in us, it controls us and makes us do what we don’t want to do. It produces 
a split in us which makes us lose the identity with ourselves. Paul has 
written of this split twice in a short space: “If I do what I do not want, 
it is no longer I that do it, but Sin which dwells within me.” Those who 
have experienced this split know how unexpected and terrifying it can be. 
Some thoughts entered our mind, some words poured out of our mouth, 
something was done by us, suddenly, without warning. And if we looked 
at what happened, we said: “It could not have been 7 who acted like 
this. I cannot find myself in it. Something came upon me I hardly 
noticed. But there it was and here am I. It is 7 who did it. But this / is 
a strange one. It is not my real, my innermost self. It is as if I was 
possessed by a power of which I hardly knew that it could reach me. But 
now I know that it not only can reach me, it dwells in me.” 

Do we really know it? Or have we, after a moment of shock, repressed 
such knowledge? Do we still rely on cur life as we live it, comparatively 
well ordered, avoiding situations of moral danger, determined by the rules 
of family, school, and society? For those who are satisfied with such a 
life, the words of Paul are written in vain. They refuse to face their 
human predicament. But something may happen to them: God himself 
may throw them into more Sin, in order to make them aware of what they 
really are. This is a bold way of speaking; but it is the way people with 
profoundest religious experience have spoken. They felt the hand of God 
awakening them by being thrown into more sin. And awakened, they 
saw themselves in a mirror from which they always had turned away. 
Now they could no longer hide from themselves. And in the depth of 
their self-rejection, they asked the question to which the Christian message 
is the answer, the quest for a power of acceptance which overcomes the 
despair of self-rejection. So, more sin caw be the divine way of making 
us aware of what we are. 

We then ask with Paul: What is it within us which gives a dwelling 
place to this power? He answers that it is our members in which Sin 
hides. He also calls this place flesh, and sometimes he speaks of our body 
of death. But there are also resisting forces in us, our inmost self, our 
mind, our spirit. Using these words, Paul wrestles with the deep mystery 
of human nature, just as we do today. And it is not any easier to under- 
stand him than it is to understand our present scholarly language about 
man. But one thing is certain. Paul, and with him the whole Bible, never 
has made our body responsible for our estrangement from God, from our 
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world, and from our own Self. Body, flesh, members, that is not the one 
sinful part of us, with the inmost self, mind, and spirit comprising the 
other, sinless part. But our whole being, every cell of our body and every 
movement of our mind is both flesh and spirit, subjected to the power of 
Sin and resisting its power. The fact that we accuse ourselves proves that 
we still have an awareness of what we truly are and therefore ought to 
be. And the fact that we excuse ourselves shows that we cannot acknowledge 
our estrangement from our true nature. The fact that we are ashamed 
shows that we still know what we ought to be. 

There is no part in man that is bad in itself as there is no part in 
man that is good in itself. Any Christian teaching which has forgotten 
this has fallen short of the height of Christian insight. And here all 
Christian churches become guilty. They must all share the blame for 
destroying human beings by casting them into despair about guilt where 
there is no guilt. In pulpits, Sunday schools, and families, Christians 
have called sinful the natural strivings of the living, growing, and self- 
propagating body. They concentrate in an inordinate, purely pagan way 
on the sexual differentiation of all life and its possible distortions. Certainly, 
these distortions are as real as the distortions of our spiritual life, for 
instance, pride and indifference. But it is itself a distortion if the power 
of Sin is seen in the sexual power of life as such. In this way, such 
preaching completely misses the image of Sin as Paul has depicted it. What 
is worse, it produces in countless persons a distorted guilt feeling which 
drives from doubt to anxiety, and from anxiety to despair, and from despair 
to the escape into mental disease and the desire to destroy oneself. Still 
other consequences of this preaching about sin become visible. Paul points 
to the perversion of the sexual desires as an extreme expression of Sin’s 
control of mankind. Did we as Christians ever ask ourselves whether 
through the defamation of the natural as sin, or at least as a reason for 
shame, we did not perhaps potently contribute to this situation? All this 
is a result of that petty picture of sin which contradicts reality as it contra- 
dicts the biblical understanding of man’s predicament. 

It is dangerous to preach about Sin because it may induce us to brood 
over our sinfulness. Perhaps one should not preach about it at all. I 
myself hesitated for many years. But sometimes it must be done in order 
to remove the distortions which increase sin if, by the persistence of wrong 
thoughts, they produce wrong ways of living. 

It is possible, however, to conquer the dangers implied in concentrating 
on Sin if we look at it not directly, but in the light of what enables us 
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to resist it—reunion overcoming estrangement. Sin is the name for the 
act in which we turn away from the participation in the divine Ground 
from which we come and to which we go. Sin is the turning toward our- 
selves, making ourselves the center of the world and of ourselves. Sin 
is the drive in everyone, even the most self-restraining one, to draw as 
much as possible of the world into oneself. But we can be fully aware 
of this only if we have found a point above ourselves. Whoever has 
found himself after he had lost himself knows how deep his self-loss was. 
If we look at our estrangement from a point of reunion, we are no longer 
in danger of brooding over our estrangement. We can speak of Sin, because 
its power over us is broken. 

It is certainly not broken by ourselves. The attempt to break the 
power of Sin by the power of good will has been described by Paul as 
the attempt to fulfill the law, the law in our mind, in our inmost self, 
which is the law of God. The end of this attempt is failure, guilt, and 
despair. The law with its commands and prohibitions, in spite of its func- 
tion to reveal and restrict evil, also provokes resistance against itself. In 
a language both poetic and profoundly psychological, Paul says that the 
sin which dwells in our members is asleep up to the moment in which it 
is awakened by the “thou shalt not.” Sin uses the commandments in order 
to become alive. Prohibition awakens sleeping desire. It arouses the 
power and consciousness of Sin, but cannot break its power. Only if we 
accept with our whole being the message that it is broken, is it aiso broken 
in us. 

This picture of Sin is a picture full of ugliness, suffering, and shame 
and, at the same time, full of drama and passion. It is the picture of 
us as being the battleground of powers greater than we. It does not show 
a division of men into black and white, into bad ones and good ones. It 
does not look like the threatening finger of authority urging us: Do not 
sin! But it is the vision of something infinitely important, happening on 
this small planet, in our bodies and our minds. It raises mankind to the place 
in the universe where decisive things happen in every moment, decisive 
for the ultimate meaning of all existence. In each of us such decisions 
occur, i# us and through us. This is our burden, this is our despair. This 
is our greatness. 














Forsyth’s Contributions to 
Pastoral Theology 


WILLIAM L. BRADLEY 


I 


W HATEVER CONTRIBUTIONS P. T. Forsyth may finally 
be judged to have made to the discipline of pastoral theology, it must be 
granted that his insights were not widely recognized in the years he offered 
them. At the time of his death in 1921 he was acclaimed the outstanding 
Congregational theologian in England, but only in recent years has his 
thought received widespread recognition beyond the confines of the British 
Isles, and it is interesting that he has been “rediscovered” for the most 
part by Anglicans rather than by Congregationalists. Today he is ranked 
with F. D. Maurice as one of the two most influential theologians Britain 
has produced in the last century, while many find in him a fit companion 
for Karl Barth, whose thought resembles his in a striking manner. 

This renewed, interest in Forsyth is due primarily to the fact that 
he had rejected liberalism at a time when many were just beginning to 
embrace it, and that in his repudiation of liberal theology he developed 
a position very similar to that of present-day neo-orthodoxy. Those who 
pioneered in our contemporary experiments in pastoral theology, particu- 
larly in America, were the heirs of liberalism. Thus they would not have 
found Forsyth congenial to their thought, and doubtless there were few 
who had even heard of him. One of the characteristic features of liberalism, 
especially as it matured, was its skeptical attitude toward theology and 
theologians. Forsyth was primarily a theologian, and a rather conservative 
one at that. 

Today the situation is different. Now it is not too much, but too 
little, theology which concerns men most. There is an eagerness on the 
part of those concerned with pastoral theology and psychotherapy to re- 
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discover a theological base from which to operate; and it is at this point 
that Forsyth’s thought becomes significant. 

If personal sorrow and deep self-understanding are necessary ingredi- 
ents in the development of a sound pastoral sense, then Forsyth was well 
qualified. He was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1848, the son of a 
man who had tried unsuccessfully to be a bookseller and had eventually 
settled in a lifelong career as a letter carrier. The father’s maximum salary, 
for a seven-day week, cannot have exceeded eighteen shillings, and was 
probably considerably less. In order to help support the family, Forsyth’s 
mother took in boarders in their home which was situated near the docks 
of the city. The family was a pious one, but never did it rise above the 
level of poverty. Young Peter was a sickly child. “I cannot remember 
since boyhood passing a day without pain,”’ he once wrote, and those 
who knew him remembered that he had a tendency toward hypochondria 
and melancholy. 

Many things besides childhood poverty and illness contributed to 
the development of an ironic disposition. For one thing, he was born 
in one of those deceptive periods of history when on the surface all 
seems tranquil, while beneath there seethe currents which are destined 
to disrupt that calm. Forsyth was a child of the Victorian Era, an epoch 
more peaceful than any that has followed. Yet during his lifetime men 
were at work who have influenced our destiny in ways which even now 
cannot be measured: Marx, Mill, Darwin, Huxley, Hardy, Carlyle, 
Ibsen, Dostoievski, Freud, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, Wagner, 
Ritschl, James, Husserl—yes, even Barth. Born in a year marked by 
famines and revolutions, Forsyth witnessed the rise and fall of Bismarck 
and the Kaiser. Like many another Scot he followed his university studies 
with a term in Germany, and returned to the Continent many times there- 
after (in fact, he was present at the first performance of Wagner’s Parsifal 
in Bayreuth). | 

Those less gifted intellectually than Forsyth were content to accept 
their world as it revealed itself on the surface. But his thorough training 
in the classics, which gave him a sense of history, and his continual reading 
of such contemporary European scholars as Weber and Troeltsch, enabled 
him to see beneath the deceptive surface of his culture—and it left him 
disturbed. He saw, first of all, the shallowness of the Protestant ortho- 
doxy upon which he had been raised as a child. Under the guidance of 
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his friend, W. Robertson Smith, he studied under Ritsch] at Géttingen 
and became one of the early liberals of the time. 

By the time the majority of ministers had come around to the liberal 
position, he had tried and found it wanting; so he moved on—rather in 
isolation—to a new position which accepted the methodology of liberalism 
but restored the gospel (even then he used the term kerygma) to pre- 
eminence. He was always somewhat ahead of his time and thus seemingly 
out of step with it. 

Perhaps the most important of Forsyth’s characteristics was a depth 
of self-understanding such as few are fortunate enough to achieve. It 
borders on the neurotic, and it is perhaps well that the majority of ministers 
are less self-conscious than are men like Forsyth. It is this particular 
quality, however, which over the past four decades has been responsible 
for the increase of his stature while that of his contemporaries has dimin- 
ished. At the time of Forsyth’s death both R. W. Dale and Andrew 
Fairbairn excelled him in the eyes of Congregationalists; A. E. Garvie 
was at least as well known and respected for his numerous theological 
writings. Now Forsyth stands alone, and the books of Dale, Fairbairn, 
and Garvie are read more for their historical interest than for the insights 
they shed upon theology. This is because Forsyth was able to illuminate 
the depths of human existence in much the same way that Pascal and 
Kierkegaard had done before him. 

Forsyth learned that his major source of trouble was himself, and 
he believed the individual soul to be a microcosm of humanity. He 
reasoned that the truth he learned about himself was not limited to him- 
self but could be extended to include his fellow men as well. It is risky 
for one to make such an assumption as this, and many there are who 
shrink from the man who does so; but a half century after the publication 
of his greatest works it would appear that Forsyth was correct in his 
analysis, and that he knew man better than we like to admit most of the 
time. What he has to say about sin, guilt, and pride is based upon the 
kind of knowledge that comes only to those who have faced squarely 
what they are within themselves. It is doubtful whether the term “guilt” 
can have great meaning to anyone who has not plumbed the depths of 
his own soul. Some there are who believe that the individual can know 
only the feelings that form the texture of his own experience. Forsyth 
contended—rightly, I believe—that his guilt was the guilt of all, just as 
the Cross that saved him was the salvation of all: that it is the nature 
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of our human situation to be involved in a common shame and a unitary 
redemption. 

In order to develop Forsyth’s thought in a way which may seem 
more acceptable in these times when Apologetics commands the center 
of the stage, I shall begin at a point quite different from what might 
more naturally have been his starting point. I shall deal first with his 
critique of contemporary culture, then with his description of man’s natural 
condition. Following this analysis I shall attempt to show what Forsyth 
conceived to be the minister’s role in relation both to the Church and 
to the world; and shall discuss, finally, Forsyth’s principle of authority. 
Obviously, one might more logically begin at the other end, but in follow- 
ing this pattern we are at least following the development of Forsyth’s 
own thought over a period of more than thirty years. 


I]. ForsyrH’s CririqguE OF CULTURE 


Certain themes run through Forsyth’s writings from beginning to 
end. His descriptions of his age are sufficiently graphic to startle us into 
the realization that much of the discontent of our day was foreshadowed 
a century ago. There are four themes in particular which one can discover 
in Forsyth wherever he is describing the world as he sees it: (1) pessimism 
and loss of nerve; (2) cultural humanism, which develops in Christendom 
into what he disparagingly labels “lay religion”; (3) a general mood of 
alienation from, and rebellion against, God; (4) a universal condition 
within humanity of sin and guilt. Lest the reader prematurely assume 
that this is the whole of Forsyth’s theology, let it be said at this point 
that Forsyth is as much concerned with the doctrine of grace as with 
the doctrine of sin. His theology is constructive as well as critical. 

Early in his ministry Forsyth published a book which indicates his 
awareness of the pessimism which was pervading Western culture even 
at that time. 


The soul which has won the power to see a huger universe has grown also in the 
power to feel its inadequacy. And so we have the nineteenth century weariness, 
amounting in cases to despair, pessimism, nihilism, and reckless revolt . . . We feel 
more than we did, and we believe less.) We are more busy, but perhaps we achieve 
less . . . Our excess of passion is subdued to a tear of melancholy or a sigh of 
regret, and we dare hardly pray to feel, lest we should only have to weep our 
inability to weep.” 


Forsyth was acquainted with this world because he had experienced the 
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intellectual torpor of Germany, and because he was steeped in the writings 
of Hardy and Fliot. 

Speaking of the humanistic mood of his day, Forsyth wrote: “We 
are confronted by a modern rationalism, culture, humanism, mysticism, 
half Christian, half pagan, which takes the Christian truths . . . and trims 
them down, under the plea of filling them out, to its own sympathies, 
ideas, aspirations, principles, and morals.”* Long before others had begun 
to fear the effects of a popular Christianity divorced from the constraints 
of sound biblical, historical, and theological scholarship, Forsyth was warn- 
ing of the dangers that the Church must face. 


Lay religion tends to be simple, easy, and domestic religion, with a due suspicion 
not only of a priesthood but even of a ministry. Some sections of it are more inter- 
ested in the children than in the ministry. They believe in schools, hospitals, temper- 
ance, boys’ brigades, and all the excellent things the mayor can open .. . It is 
preoccupied with righteousness as conduct more than with faith as life indeed. It 
thinks the holiness of God a theological term, because nothing but love appeals to 
the young people who must be won.* 
Forsyth’s insight into the truth with which the nihilist was concerned, 
and the shallow optimism of many who embraced Christianity as a reli- 
gion rather than as a gift of grace, set him apart from most of his con- 
temporaries. For he was able to see the ambivalence of his culture, in 
which the outsiders were closer to the truth than were the Christians. This 
ambivalence he saw, however, not as a characteristic peculiar to the age 
in which he lived, but as a feature common to all generations of men. 
Man’s natural situation, according to Forsyth, is that of a rebel. “Our 
chief natural legacy from the past is distance and alienation from God. 
The chief problem of the present (and of every present) is to reduce 
and destroy that.”” “Man can contribute nothing to his own salvation.”® 
Man is hounded by his own guilt, slave to a conscience that can accuse 
but not forgive. I*urthermore, man cannot escape the knowledge that 
because he is man he must bear full responsibility for his sin. “One sin 
is, in a sense, a sin in all. The whole nature is affected by it, and always 
... It was I who, at my will’s centre, did that thing. It was my will and 
self that was put into it. My act was not the freak of some point on my 
circumference. It came from my centre.”' Essentially it is in my act as 
* Rome, Reform and Reaction, 1899, p. 105. 
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sinner that I find myself alienated from the holy God. I have offended 
him; I have ranged my will against his. I am separated from him by 
virtue of my rebellion, and this situation constitutes my private hell. My 
only hope is rescue from without. 

Such is the description of the world and of man that we find in the 
pages of Forsyth’s works. It is a description familiar enough to us, but 
it is one which shocked many during his lifetime. Yet it is because of 
the cogency of his analysis that Forsyth comes to us with the authority 
to speak of the cure. We are prepared to listen to one who knows our 
condition as clearly as does he. 


III. Tue Rove or tHe MInIsrer 


If one supposes that Forsyth was able to analyze without having also 
the capacity to develop a constructive theology, he will be quite mistaken. 
In the sections which follow some definite lines will be laid down which 
distinguish Forsyth from many of those who in recent times have made 
significant contributions to the study of pastoral theology. Forsyth’s 
critique of culture forms only the first half of his thought; even more 
important to Forsyth was the positive message of reconciliation and re- 
demption which the gospel addresses to man in his condition of travail. 
Two things the gospel affirms: that God has become reconciled to sinful 
man, and that this reconciliation has actually occurred in human history. 

Forsyth has a “high-church” conception of the ministry. He sees 
the minister as the man between, so to speak: one who stands between 
God and the congregation, and between the Church and the world. Preach- 
ing is central, because in all true preaching the Word strikes at the wills 
of men as only words can do. Through the ministry of the Word the 


Church conveys to men the grace of God revealed in and through the Cross. 


The one great preacher in history . . . is the Church. And the first business of 
the individual preacher is to enable the Church to preach . . . He is to preach to 


the Church from the Gospel so that with the Church he may preach the Gospel 
to the world. He is so to preach to the Church that he shall also preach from the 
Church . . . The preacher, in reproducing this Gospel word of God, prolongs 
Christ’s sacramental work.* 

Obviously Forsyth would never have countenanced any separation of pas 
toral theology from biblical interpretation, nor would he have been willing 
to concede that the minister is ever less than preacher—unless, of course, 


8 Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, 3rd edition, Independent Press, 1949, pp. 53-55. 
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his role becomes sacerdotal (and Forsyth did not admire that type of 
ministry ). 

According to Forsyth there is a solidarity to mankind, a wholeness 
to humanity within which each man is given his existence. Likewise there 
is a solidarity of the new humanity, which is the Church. We are re- 
deemed as one, reconciled as one. In Adam all have sinned; in Christ 
all have been restored. “I know that God has made life out of my ship- 
wreck. That is my experience . . . And if He has done that for me, then 
the incredible miracle is in principle done that saves the world... I have 
only been saved by something which, in the same act, also saved the 
world. It took a world’s salvation to save me.”® It is necessary for the 
pastor to approach human problems from this standpoint. He must see 
that it is not simply the individual who is involved in isolation, but that 
he shares in the misery of unredeemed man, and that he can participate 
also in the grace of a God who has made redemption open to all mankind. 

How does the minister convey the grace of the gospel to the Church, 
and with the Church to the world? For one thing, the minister must 
gratefully acknowledge the insights of those who, though they have no 
gospel to offer, at least have penetrated the shabby pretensions of many 
a shallow Christian. 


These pessimists are a gift of God to us . . . They are the protest of a self-respecting 
conscience against an idyllic, juvenile, sanguine, and domestic tyranny of life. It is 
the great dramatists that are the great questioners, the great challengers, the great 
and serviceable accusers of current, easy, and fungous sainthood . . . They lay 
bare not our errors but our shams.'” 


Nevertheless, the minister must stand over against his world—even the 
world of the dramatists—if he is to help those who come to him for aid. 
“We must all preach to our age, but woe to us if it is our age we preach, 
and only hold a mirror to the time.”"' 

In this respect Forsyth makes a contribution the value of which may 
be disputed by some. He combines sympathy and understanding of the 
world’s misery with an objectivity which is needed by the pastor. Forsyth 
believed that man is helpless to forgive himself, to redeem himself from 
sin, to present himself spotless before his God. His very helplessness 
leaves him prey to his worst fears, for he can neither justify himself nor 
forget his guilt. Reconciliation must come on God’s initiative, and some- 


® Missions in State and Church, 1908, pp. 140-141. 
10 Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, pp. 104-105. 
1! Jbid., p. §. 
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how the Church and the minister must be the instruments in mediating 
this salvation to those in need of it. “The soul needs not a development 
from within, but a rescue from without; not the erasure of evil, but its 
judgement.”'* Thus the pastor comes to the suppliant not simply as a 
fellow human being, but as a herald of God’s message of forgiveness. 
Though but a man himself, in his role as minister he bears the seal of 
him who called him out of the world to serve the Church and the world. 
Therefore the minister is under orders, and he is under the authority 
of the gospel. 
Your duty is not to be yourself . . . The first duty of a man is not to assert a 
freedom, nor to use a private judgement, but to find an absolute master. ‘There 
is put into the preacher’s hands a trust, a message, which is not merely . . . the 
subjective trust of genius with a responsibility as to how it shall be used; but it is 
the objective trust of the Gospel . . .™ 
Forsyth is high-church in this respect at least. He interprets theology 
in an objective rather than a subjective, psychological sense, and he views 
the Church in a sacramental way. The gospel is active and personal, and 
the work of the Church is to preach—through Word and Sacrament-— 
this activating gospel to all mankind. Preaching, in Forsyth’s opinion, is 
sacramental: it penetrates into the moral will of man, and it helps to 
reconstitute and regenerate that will. 


As one who approaches his pastoral responsibility under the authority 
of Christ, the minister must be responsive to his people, but he must be 
responsible to God. There is always the danger that he will take his cue 
from his people rather than from God, and Forsyth warns constantly of 


this possibility. “The artist, like the preacher,” he states, “must beware 
of the public. If a man is in earnest at all his public will ruin him if it 


can, and he allow it.”"* The role of the minister is an awesome one, a 


lonely one—one which sets him apart from his people no matter how 
close he may be to them. 


There is put into our charge our dear people’s life or death. For to those to 
whom we are not life we are death, in proportion as we truly preach, not ourselves, 
but the real salvation of Christ. 

How solemn our place is! It is a sacramental place . . . We are not saviours. 
There is but one Saviour. But we are His sacraments. We do not believe in an 
ecclesiastical priesthood, but we are made to feel how we stand with God and 
the people as none of our flock do. We bring Christ to them, and them to Christ, 
in sacrificial action * 

12 Missions in State and Church, pp. 83-84. 

13 Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 70. 

14 Christ on Parnassus, 1911, p. 286. 

15 The Soul of Prayer, revised edition, Independent Press, 1954, p. 72. 
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IV. Tue Source or Our AvuTHoRITY 


Where, then, lies the source of the minister’s authority? It is centered 
in the Cross. Forsyth maintained that the meaning of the gospel is to 
be found in the work of Christ, whereby the holiness of God prevailed 
over the sinfulness of man. In Christ’s atonement for man’s sin is to be 
found the activating principle of authority for the Church and its ministry. 

Perhaps it is because of this central theme of the Cross in Forsyth’s 
writings that his influence has become so marked in our time, for it appears 
that the anxiety of guilt is one of our gravest concerns today. A great 
measure of Tillich’s appeal to those involved in pastoral counseling lies 
just in this fact, that he has brought to focus man’s desperate need for 
courage in an existence which trembles with anxiety. Very striking is the 
difference between Tillich’s approach in The Courage to Be and Forsyth’s 
in Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, however. It lies in the 
distinction between the anthropocentric approach which Tillich believes 
to be necessary for purposes of communication today, and the theocentric 
approach which Forsyth would maintain must always be that of the 
minister. On this there can be no final compromise. 

We are driven to a vital choice, within Christianity itself, between an ego-centric 
and a theo-centric religion . . . We have to ask, in the Gospel’s interest, whether 
Christ is central to a glorified Humanity or to a glorious God . . . What we are 
developing at the moment is an anthropo-centric Christianity. God and Christ are 


practically treated as but the means to an end . . . the consummation and perfecting 
of Humanity.'® 


How can this objective, authoritative gospel be relevant to the minister 
in his role of pastor? What is to prevent authority from becoming authori- 
tarian? And how can the minister avoid the danger of becoming but an 
authority-figure to his people? Perhaps the only way in which these 
dangers can be met is for the minister to face honestly his role in the 
continuous drama of reconciliation. He must understand, perhaps, that 
in the historic catholic tradition of the Church it is his role as much as 
his personality that is important. People come to him not simply because 
he makes them feel secure, but because of the One whom he represents 
as a minister. He is under orders, and his place may more easily be filled 
by another than he may care to admit. 


Accordingly the authority of the minister rests not within himself, 


no matter how deep his experience or exemplary his way of life. He does 


18 The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, pp. 27-28. 
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not preach himself or his experience, he does not dramatize himself as 
Christ’s earthly substitute. Rather, he conveys, as best he can, the healing 
word from God that man’s guilt has been confessed and been forgiven, 
that sin has not prevailed over the holy love of God. 

Ultimately it is a question of what Forsyth understands reconciliation 
to be. Here we come, not to the end of his thought, but really to its 
beginning. It was God who must be reconciled, he says, and not the 
world. Just as we cannot be complacent about our guilt, neither can the 
Holy Father. Therefore sin must somehow be “covered.” And this, first 
of all, not because of its effects on man, for man cannot even know the 
perversity of his will until he has been rescued from it. Rather, it was 
the effect of sin upon the Holy God that was paramount. Between holiness 
and sin there is no compromise, for any compromise is a victory for sin. 
Yet it is not with an abstract concept, sin, that Forsyth is dealing here; 
but rather with the estrangement of persons. “Our reconciliation is be- 
tween person and person. It is not between an order or process on one 
hand and a person on-the other.”  Forsyth’s chief concern is with the 
effect of man’s personal guilt upon a personal God, and it is his contention 
that reconciliation was made possible only by the atoning act of Christ. 


This act took the form of confession: confession on the part of Jesus 
Christ the Godman that God is God and that man’s rebellion was at an 
end. On this basis is man redeemed and his sin forgiven. 


V. ConcLusion 

The extent to which Forsyth will be judged by later generations to 
have contributed to the field of pastoral theology is very much an open 
question. Certainly his insights into the underlying problems of our cul 
ture entitle him to a serious consideration by those whose main concern 
is with the cure of souls. He understood the world in which he lived, a 
world which spiritually has changed little since his death. He knew and 
loved that world. 

Much thought will have to be given to the issue which he sets before 
us. We need to think carefully of the responsibility of the minister to 
God as well as his response to men in need. We need to know more 
about the dynamics of the relationship between the parishioner and pastor: 
of the expectations which each brings into this relationship. We have to 
learn more about the way in which God works through his Church; how 
the Church and its ministry sometimes unwittingly obstruct and as often 


17 The Work of Christ, 3rd edition, Independent Press, 1946, p. 7 
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unconsciously open the channels of grace between God and his people. 


Certainly we have to take seriously Forsyth’s views on atonement—at 
once so foreign and old-fashioned to the modern sophisticate, and yet so 
appealing nonetheless to those who feel in their hearts that they have 
offended God, and in their dread dare not face a confrontation with him 
at the time of death. 

Ultimately Forsyth’s contribution will perhaps be seen to have been 
this: he knew the world and loved it, but he loved God more. He saw 
that the minister as preacher and pastor stands on the side of God, convey 
ing in a fragmentary yet sacramental way the saving knowledge of God 
to his people. “I am not saved by the apostle or his experience,” wrote 
lorsyth, “but by what saved the apostle and the Church.”**® The minister 
witnesses to the Cross that saved mankind. He brings to those who suffer 
and are heavy-laden the Christ who takes our burden of anxiety and 


guilt into the land of oblivion and allows us to begin new lives in place 
of the old. 


18 The Person and Place of Jesus Chri 





The Pastoral Theology of 
Friedrich Schleiermacher 


DONALD A. GROSKREUTZ 


—_— SCHLEIERMACHER was a theologian whose 
learning, complexity of thought and sheer creativity made it difficult for 
his contemporaries to grasp him and easy to misunderstand him. He is 
likely to seem vague until studied intensively, when the student begins 
to appreciate a clarity that was there all the time. There is system in the 
complexity of his thought, the structure of which is an architectural wonder. 
His work included studies in biblical and historical theology, a treatise on 
hermeneutics, a philosophy of religion, a systematic theology, extensive 
activity in the fields of preaching and liturgics, and a posthumous work on 
practical theology. He died before a prospective work on Christian ethics 
had materialized.’ 

Amid all of this productivity Schleiermacher manages to treat pastoral 
theology in just 38 pages of his 844-page volume on practical theology.” 
So while our subject includes only a very small strand of his thought, we 
shall have to turn our attention to other aspects of his work in order to 
gain an appreciation of his theoretical depth in this area. My aim is to 
capture the spirit of Schleiermacher as a pastoral theologian, and to interpret 
him briefly in relation to contemporary concerns. To do this, I shall give 
some attention to his practical theology. Since for Schleiermacher pastoral 
theology forms an integral part of practical theology, the theory of practical 
theology forms the base on which his pastoral theology is constructed. Of 
particular import is the introductory section of his untranslated Die prak 


1 Selbie, W. B., Schleiermacher: A Critical and Historical Study, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1913 
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on our subject is not made a part of our inquiry. 
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tische Theologie. 1 reach into his other works only at points where the 


meaning of some of his assertions as a pastoral theologian may be greatly 
clarified by such reference. 


I. SCHLEIERMACHER’S PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Schleiermacher laments the fact that in the German universities of 
his day the faculties of jurisprudence and medicine are organized complexes 
of autonomous but co-operative disciplines, while the faculties of theology 
have become relatively unproductive as a result of the domination of a 
self-sufficient dogmatic theology. 

How to remedy the situation? Construct the theological sciences by 
analogy to the disciplines of jurisprudence and medicine, says Schleier- 
macher. This can be accomplished, he continues, by means of a primary 
definition of the nature of theology. Here it is that Schleiermacher’s phi- 
losophy of religion—not a speculative but a religious philosophy—comes 
into play. There must be a vital relationship between the church and 
theology. The church cannot separate itself from theology, nor can the 
church be construed out of a pure conception of theology as a science. 
Theology must be defined as an ecclesiastical science, grounded in the 
philosophical idea of Christianity. In the life of the individual this idea 
is the feeling of absolute dependence on God; in the life of the church 
it is the fellowship of those who possess a common piety. By philosophical 
definition Christianity is at once a form of personal piety and a communal 
fellowship, both of which are distinctive and ultimate among other forms 
of religious piety and fellowship.* 

The task of Aistorical theology becomes that of stating clearly and 
comprehensively the relation of the Idea of Christianity to history in a 
given moment. All of the other historical theological disciplines are at 
once the validation of philosophical theology and the foundation of practical 
theology. But practical theology is the crown of all theological sciences, 
for its task is to state the meaning of Christianity in the moment of the 
historic present. It is defined as “the science of the maintenance and per- 
fection of the church.” It is not just the study of practice, but the study 
of theory of practice. It deals with the crucial issues of the guiding activity 
of the church.* 

The distinction of this from the other branches of theology is only 

3 Schleiermacher, Friedrich, The Christian Faith, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, ed. by H. R. Mackintosh 
and J. S. Stewart, 1956. See also Schleiermacher, Friedrich, On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured 


Despisers, Harper Torchbooks, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 
4 Die praktische Theologie, p. 25. 
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relative. Because of this a comprehensive knowledge of the other branches 
of theology is essential to the concerns of the practical theologian, while at 
the same time he must achieve a high degree of theoretical knowledge 
within the scope of his own discipline. “It would be demagoguery if one 
thought oneself equal to the task of guiding activity without a compre- 
hension of the subject, and a still worse one if he wished to do this without 
having developed a clear consciousness of what Christianity is.” ° 

Equal is the danger that the concerns of practical theology may fail 
to be given an adequate expression: 


We must advance two closely interrelated rules, both of which are certainly 
ethical concerns. These two we must equally postulate for anyone who wishes to 
enter the field of practical theology and to have a part in the guiding activity of 
the church. 

The first of these is that everyone must realize what he recognizes as the good 
of the church according to his own particular training and abilities and his own 
position in the church, The second is that—while the historical consideration must 
always be conceived in the understanding which has come out of past events— 
a judgment in this field cannot be assussied to be absolute, so that it would remain 
unchanged in the face of advancing boundaries of Christianity and in view of the 
multiplicity of forms which this can assume.® 


By the first rule Schleiermacher means that the practical theologian is 


not to presume to be an authority on matters that are beyond his particular 
area of competence and/or responsibility. In the second rule he is saying 
that even within the area of his competence he is not to assume that he 
has reached absolute conclusions. This means that all authorities within 
the church, while they are predominantly active, must at the same time be 
receptive enough to be able to receive additional knowledge and under- 
standing. 

Now, admittedly, it is one thing for Schleiermacher, who was a his- 
torian, philosopher and systematic theologian of the first order, to designate 
practical theology as the crown of all theological endeavor; and quite 
another for a contemporary specialist in practical theology to do so. History 
since Schleiermacher has seen a tremendous growth in quantity and variety 
of techniques for the collection, classification and storage of theological 
data. Not similarly increased is the capacity of the human brain for the 
mastery of knowledge. As a result, human brains have assumed more 
and more specialized functions in the manipulation and integration of 
limited orders of theological data, and in theological conversation. 


5 [bid., p. 24. 
8 Ibid., p. 24. 
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If this most precious gem of the spirit of Schleiermacher on the 
structure and interrelationship of the theological disciplines is to be cap- 
tured in theology today, it can no longer take place, as it did with him, 
in a dialogue internal to the mentality of a single individual, but only in 
the dialogue of theologians with one another. The obstacles are for- 
midable. Organization of curricula has become more complex, sources of 
theological data more varied, communication between departments or fields 
more difficult. The self-consciousness of the church has risen to the level 
of inquiry into the relationship between the Christian faith and culture, 
making the question of what really is historically problematic to the church 
more complex. In the field of pastoral theology this involves the task of 
stating competently the relation between theory and technique of psycho- 
therapy and pastoral theology. 

One concern of historical and systematic theologians in this dialogue 
is whether the problems raised by the practical theologian are really prob- 
lems of the church or whether they reflect an overpersonalization of his 
own situation. In the spirit of Schleiermacher this is an eminently appropri- 
ate concern, for the practical theologian must reach the requisite personal 
and theological maturity to raise his concerns to the level of the general 
and public welfare of the church. At the same time, to achieve a productive 
dialogue the practical theologian would have to be perceived by the others 
as a theologian; and the commitment and assertions of the other theo- 
logians would need to be sufficiently open to an appreciation of the issues 
raised by the practical and pastoral theologian. For fundamental com- 
munication to take place, there must be a mutual capacity and willingness 
both to speak and to listen. 

The distinctive task of the practical theologian is to lay before the other historical 
disciplines the different situations in which the Christian life is called upon to express 
itself, and it becomes the task of other theologians to designate that which is Christian 
in contradistinction to other historical forces. All that is confronted in the situation 
in any way related to the church falls under the category of historical data, and is the 
concern of a historically oriented theology.‘ 

We can now narrow our focus to see the implications of this theory 
of practical theology in Schleiermacher’s conception of pastoral theology. 


II. ScHLEIERMACHER’s PasroraAL THEOLOGY 


1. Pastoral Theology as a Predicate of the Nature of the Church 
That there should be a pastoral theology, says Schleiermacher, follows 


7 [bid., p. 18. 
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from the nature of the Evangelical Protestant church. -The church cannot 
be described adequately as either a political or an educational institution, 
but only as a “fellowship for the autonomous realization of Christianity.” * 
Pastoral theology is the theory of resolving that order of problems which 
arises in the history of the church when the inner disposition or emotiona! 
state of any member becomes such that he can no longer participate in 
the essentially common disposition of the fellowship. 

The character of the pastoral relationship which is established under 
these circumstances is also a function of the nature of the church. Since 
the sickness of any individual also means, however, that the fellowship 
of which he is a member is partially sick, there must always be an element 
of pastoral concern in the clergyman’s work. Schleiermacher’s explicit 
pastoral theology, therefore, is called “Seelsorge (cure of souls) in the 
narrow sense,” implying both that he is dealing here with private, one-to-one 
pastoral relationships and that he has a considerable sensitivity to the 


diversity of prominence of pastoral or Seelsorge concerns of the minister in 
his various activities. 


Who establishes the relationship? This becomes a complex question. 


Schleiermacher again takes his departure from the nature of the Evan 
gelical Protestant church. The fundamental difference between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Evangelical Protestant church is that the former 
makes the relation of the individual to Christ dependent on his relation 
to the Church, while the latter makes the relation of the individual to the 
church dependent on his relation with Christ. The key factor is a subtle 
difference in the definition of the church as related to Christ. Protestantism 
sees the church as an institution to serve the work or influence of Christ, 
while Roman Catholicism sees the Church as an institution to which the 
work of Christ has been transferred.” 

This difference in the field of practical theology lies in the Catholic 
claim to historical infallibility and the Protestant position that no ecclesi 
astical official is beyond question or criticism." This means that while in 
the Roman Catholic Church the establishment of a private relationship 


8 Jbid., pp. 428-431. 


® The Christian Faith, pp. 106-107. In Schleiermacher, the Idea of the church at the philosophical 
level is to be held responsible to empirical or historical reality in each moment. 
tional distinctions assumes the character of a “special philosophical task.” ‘These distinctions were rela 
tional, so that Schleiermacher recognized that the fundamental character of Protestantism in his time wa 
to be fixed in the way in which it was contrasted with Roman Catholicism. 
Schleiermacher was aware that as a theologian he drew 
Roman Catholicism. 


Dealing with denomina 


It is also evident that 
considerable vitality from his dialectic with 


10 Die praktische Theologie, p. 22. 
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in the confessional is a universal obligation of every member, it can be 
neither universal nor obligatory in the Evangelical Protestant church. The 
individual is always free to reject the offer of a private relationship. But 
it also follows from the nature of the Protestant church that he has a right 
to such a relationship if he desires it, and that the pastor has a responsibility 
to be competent in this area. But if someone who is clear in his own mind 
about what he is doing nevertheless stirs up considerable aggravation on 
the part of other members, and the individual in question seeks a private 
relationship in which he can explain himself more fully, the pastor has a 
right to refuse such a relationship to avoid heightening the quarrel and 
involving himself in a feud.” 

Can the pastor initiate such a relationship? Only reluctantly! He has 
the duty to do so if the situation becomes so threatening to the fellowship 
‘that he must act. Here the pastor must always decide according to his 
conscience. The more crucial the situation the less heed he gives to the 
possibility of failure in his attempt to be helpful. The less important 
the matter, the more he will decide on the basis of the chances of success 
or failure.’ 

The minister’s relationship with the person does not cease when the 
pastoral relationship terminates, for the object of the relationship is to 
lead the other into the fellowship, where he becomes one of many 
members.’* 


2. Role and Person of the Pastor 


The role of the pastor in Seelsorge is to mediate to the individual 
the feeling of the fellowship for him. It is the general faithfulness of 
the congregation out of which the faith of that individual who seeks out 
Seelsorge or accepts the offer of it can develop.” 

Of primary importance here is that faith is always a relational phe 
nomenon for Schleiermacher, never a purely individualistic stance or atti- 
tude. Christian piety never arises of itself but only in communion with 
others. Insofar as the individual has some residual trust he remains in a 
bond of unity with the fellowship, so that interpersonal relationships are 
of a fundamental order. It becomes clear that a deep personal relationship 


can, according to Schleiermacher, penetrate where other means have failed 


11 [bid., pp. 435-36. 
12 [bid., pp. 436-40. 
13 [bid., pp. 428-32. 
14 [bid., p. 440. 
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to reach.'” Our witness to Christ, says Schleiermacher, must in each instance 
be in accordance with that originally given and now preserved in Scripture. 
But the preservation of the witness would be a mere lifeless possession 
unless it were renewed by the self-activity of the church. This self- 
activity, participated in by every member of the church and always in 
harmony with Scripture in meaning and spirit, is the “Ministry of the 
Word of God.” '® The office of the ministry in Schleiermacher is a public 
function, in which the clergyman is representative of the fellowship as 
well as a leader in it, but subject to the authority of the Ministry of the 
Word, which is shared by all. It is in this setting that the pastor exercises 
the Ministry of the Word in his Seelsorge. 

The presence of trust in the other is only necessary as a means for 
the pastor’s help to enable him to resume life in the fellowship. The 
minister’s personal needs are satisfied in relationships other than those 
in which he acts as See/sorger. Of the minister’s character Schleiermacher 
says that he must really be worthy of the trust that a sick person places 
in him. He must be sworn to silence. He dare not be of an erratic nature, 
or in turmoil. This does not mean that the Seelsorger should never have 
known inward conflict. The emergence of the Christian religious conscious- 
ness, though always interpersonal, involved an internal struggle by which 
the chaotic animal passions were unified on a level of religious feeling. 
The minister must have gone through this struggle, achieved a unified 
and harmonious integration of feeling at a religious level, and be in a 
sound state of equilibrium, if he is to be able to operate well as a Seelsorger. 

Emotional stability must be complemented by intellectual flexibility 
and depth. The minister needs openness to a variety of viewpoints, so 
that he does not become emotionally disturbed by questions with which 


he is ill-equipped to deal. The greater his own intellectual insecurity, the 


less his facility as a Seelsorger. We may here abstract the important 


principle from Schleiermacher that the capacity of the minister to be 
phenomenological, to understand the views of others in their own frame 
of reference, is a necessary but not sole prerequisite for the minister to be 
a good Seelsorger. Conversely, to the extent to which the pastor is addicted 
to a single theory, one set of techniques or a closed theological system, he 
becomes rigid and ineffective in his work. The haranguing minister, he says, 
accomplishes far less than he thinks, even in his public activity. 


1% The Christia 
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The pastor dare not equate the theological with the essence of Christian piety, 
for such a tendency can go so far that one might seek to bring everything Christian 
into one theological system. He can then believe himself to have reached something 
without having in reality achieved it; anyone can accept the dead letter and the 
pastor can believe that he led him into Christianity; but the dead letter gives no life; 
to attempt to reduce everything to an explicit system is a limited principle. What is 
to be desired of every pastor here is the ability to take different viewpoints of this or 
the other individual in Christendom into account and to think them through in rela- 
tion to what is really essential. The principle from which the execution of Seelsorge 
derives is love: the principle of the other kind of execution is spiritual arrogance and 
delight in explicit formulas. The more individual the situation and relationships are, 
the less can be said in general about them."* 

But the mental openness is self-limited. The phenomenological 
capacities are bounded and enriched by a fundamental integration of the 
minister’s religious consciousness. Here we see how primary Schleier- 
macher’s philosophical position is to our understanding of his Seelsorge. 
And with this tremendous intellectual freedom Schleiermacher combines 
an intense concern for the freedom of those to whom the minister relates 
as pastor. Judgment is not pronounced by the pastor upon the other in 
the pastoral relationship, but is a function of the relationship itself and is 
pronounced by the individual upon himself. “Even if we should know 
correctly, we should still first have to be shown the truth, in order for a 
judgment to become instigated in a true, congregational, mutual spirit. 
This is the pure maintenance of the evangelical position, whose existence 
is taken for granted.” ™* 


3. Special Problems 

(1) Something New. The Protestant church is an organ in a state 
of development, always incomplete. In any period there might come 
forth far-reaching advances which will seem repugnant to the general 
consensus, seeming to “attack somewhat the spirit of the church.” But 
there are two possibilities: it might be something truly good, or it might 
be a pretended good that is given false value to cover up worldly motives. 
In dealing with these, the ecclesiastical authority must step back to guard, 
and advance to seek improvement, always mindful of the established 
boundaries of the freedom of the individual and the authority of the large 
ecclesiastical union.”” 

(2) Doctrine in Seelsorge. Doctrine is to be discussed in its own 

17 Die praktische Theologie, pp. 465-66. 


18 Jbid., p. 436. 
19 Jbid., pp. 343-344. 
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right. But since for Schleiermacher doctrine is a precise form of description 
of the Christian consciousness, it has by definition a functional significance 
in the emotional life of the individual. The important matter is to under- 
stand the present meaning of the doctrine for the individual and to help 
him to achieve a more correct understanding. Not all doctrines are of equal 
importance. Sometimes it is necessary for the pastor to tell a given indi- 
vidual that he has undertaken more than he can resolve, even with the 
pastor’s assistance. In his role as teacher and preacher the minister can 
and should approximate his depth and complexity to what his listeners 
have been prepared to hear. But in counseling he has no such control, 
and there may come a time when he must caution an individual that some 
issue in the faith is more complex than he can manage. This is not an 
indication of the pastor’s bashfulness about being a Christian or a shirking 
of his responsibility as minister, but an expression of his competence as 
Seelsorger.”° 

(3) Moral Confusion. While an ordinary Christian can plead igno 
rance when another confronts him with a moral issue on which he is con 
fused, this would for the minister constitute a renunciation of his office. 
But no casuistry is forthcoming from Schleiermacher. All special See/sorge 
must be traced back to the activity of building the congregational life and 
preparing for the future. From this principle must all decisions be made.”' 

(4) Nonreligious Matters. Because of his social position and educa 
tion, the pastor is obliged to advise those who seek counsel on secular 
matters. I note that today’s minister is probably less equipped to do this. 

(5) Holy Communion. In ministering to the sick it is best that the 
minister have a public set of rules for administering Holy Communion, 


in order to avoid unnecessary misunderstandings. When persons are dying, 
he will, under many circumstances, be able only to make on-the-spot 
decisions. If a person is nearing death and the pastor is not sure of his 
understanding of the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, it is better to comply 


with his desire to have communion and let him die in peace than to risk 
bringing him to a violent end by asking probing questions. Generally, 
superstition is to be avoided, and can be overcome where there is proper 
instruction.” 
(6) Holy Spirit and Guiding Activity. Many will say, Schleiermacher 
20 [bid., pp. 446-52. 


“1 [bid., p. 444. 
22 [bid., pp. 459-464. 
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observes, that the attempt to set up a theory of the practice in and of the 
church is an intrusion into the province of the divine. His answer is that 
to the extent to which the Holy Spirit is active in human life it is also a 
human spirit, that anarchy is the alternative, and that God is a God of 
order. “The impulse to a correct transaction and original understanding 
can only be awaited from the Holy Spirit. But the external emergence 
will only be as complete as it is human and measures up to the rule of 
human art.” * 


In the final analysis, then, the pastoral theologian according to 
Schleiermacher has two criteria by which to judge the authenticity of his 
work—its waiting upon the Holy Spirit and its expression according to 
standards of human art. But, he concludes, while both of these are highly 
desirable, the first is absolutely necessary, while the last is not. 


°3 Tbid., pp. 29-31. 





Justification by Faith and the 
Experimental Psychologist 


JAMES E. DITTES 


[—n according to the man in the street or the woman 
in the pew, is almost always defined in terms of creeds, practices, codes, or 
institutions. Yet most of those whom the people in street and pew revere 
as their teachers and saints have insisted that such things are as likely to 
be the marks of irreligion as of religion. Their position has been that creeds, 
codes, and practices frequently become but scrambling, desperate grasping 
for a religious certainty and security which is not only illusory but is 
rendered unnecessary by what, in the heritage of Paul and the Reformers, 
has been called justification by faith. 


Confronting the perennial religious questions, there are those who rest 
uneasy until supplied with certain and positive answers. How can I be 
assured of God’s favor? There are sacramental forms and sectarian tests 
guaranteed to remove all doubt. What shall I believe? There are scrip- 


tural literalists and dogmatists of every kind ready with an unambiguous 
answer. How shall I behave? There have always been legalists with 
specific rules for any situation. Ambiguity and uncertainty in the face of 
such questions are too terrifying to tolerate. 

But ambiguity and uncertainty are terrifying, Paul and the Reformers 
seem to say, only if one somehow has the feeling that his salvation, integrity, 
self-image—or whatever terms he uses for that which renders fundamental 
worth and value to his existence—is critically dependent on having clear 
answers to such questions. When one discovers within a faith relationship 
that this fundamental worth and value is basically assured, then all frantic 
efforts to grasp both at the supposed evidence and at the supposed means 
of justification lose their desperate imperative. Clarity and unambiguity 
are not to be disparaged, but they are not sought for and clung to at all 
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costs, including too often the cost of incomplete, inadequate, and inapplicable 
formulations. 

Such a theological assertion may arouse the interest of an experimental 
psychologist because it seems to point to a more general theory about the 
relation of certain psychological conditions and because it may be put in 
a form not wholly inaccessible to experimental investigation. This paper 
is a report of just such an attempt to deal in the psychological laboratory 
with the kind of psychological relations proposed by the theological affirma- 
tion. As such, it may be a novel venture. Familiar as contemporary theo- 
logians and ministers may be with the speculations and insights of clinical 
psychology, there is little precedent for undertaking to bring to bear on 
theology the more plodding labors of the experimental psychologist. 

What the experimentalist has to contribute to the theologian is not 
verification or validation of propositions, but rather the encouraging of 
more precise definition and conceptualization. It is the empirical operations, 
not the statistical outcome, that is of chief importance. For the experi- 
mentalist to deal with any assertion, he must determine precisely what 
manipulations to perform and what questions to ask, and these all must 
be specified clearly in advance of the experiment as part of his theoretical 
labors, not settled in an ambiguous ad hoc fashion after he has recourse 
to the data. The psychologist does not expect that his experimental results 
will induce the theologian to reaffirm, abandon, or modify the theological] 
assertion. But the psychologist can submit his operations and ask the theo- 
logian, “Is this one of the operations to which your concept can refer?” 
If so, maybe he has helped the theologian better understand what he him- 
self means. If not, the theologian’s efforts to explain why not may further 
help to clarify, specify, and make more precise the concept involved. The 
recourse to experimental operations may serve to demonstrate, sharpen, 
and give substance to the theological insight, in a way which is, for some 
at least, more dramatic than otherwise possible. 


I 


Dogmatic creeda]l formulations, legalistic codes, confidence-building 
good works, and sacramental assurances—these are some of the devices 
practiced in the name of religion to make the ambiguities of life seem 
less than they are. One who experiences a profound sense of support 
within the very scheme of things in his universe is less likely than one 


without such experience to search out and cling to such signs of certainty. 


Such is the proposed theory, still in language familiar to the theologian. 
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In more general psychological terms, the formulation may go some- 
thing like this: Persons whose self-esteem is enhanced or guaranteed by 
supporting agents or conditions are less likely to display an impulsiveness 
of closure and more likely to tolerate ambiguity in making any kind of 
judgment. 

In making their way through life, people spend a good deal of effort 
in trying to make conceptual sense out of the environment. In some of 
these groping attempts to comprehend and cope with the universe in which 
man finds himself, traditional religious concepts are used. In much of it, 
they are not. One may simply be trying to predict the weather, form an 
impression of another person, judge political issues, or make the innumerable 
decisions of daily routine. Some persons may regard some of these instances 
as part of their religious quest. Others would choose different experiences. 
Some will designate only a limited core of such searchings as religious. 
Others will regard a much broader compass as religious. In any case, 
however, the groping is all of a piece. One is constantly trying to find 
coherence, meaning, or structure in the face of a largely ambiguous environ- 
ment. 

What is of interest here is the readiness with which people impose a 
meaning or coherence on the available information, to impose a “closure” 
—by analogy with the parliamentary act of ending deliberation. Some 
seem able to tolerate ambiguity and to hold out for more adequate informa- 
tion and further deliberation. Others seem ready to impose closures 
impulsively even at the risk of an inferior, inadequate judgment. 

Any one person probably behaves much in the same way in his different 
areas of groping for meaning. The person who jumps to conclusion on one 
problem probably tends to do so on all. In the experiments to be reported, 
several conclusion-forming tasks are used as a measure of impulsiveness. 
It may be that none of these tasks should properly be regarded as part 
of a person’s religious searching. But it is assumed that such coping with 
the environment as is represented in these tasks is at least continuous 
with that groping which is religious. When we see how fearful of ambiguity 
a person is and how impulsively he grasps at positive answers on these tasks, 
we also have some indication of his approach toward trying to discover the 
person and will of God in the events around him and in the records of 
the past. 

Such impulsiveness doubtless has many determinants, but the impor 
tant one here under investigation concerns the extent to which a person 


resorts to “having the answers” as a compensating means of enhancing 
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an otherwise faltering sense of self-esteem.’ When the supports and props 
on which a person’s self-esteem depends are weakened, is he more likely, 
as he tries to deal with his world, to make judgments more impulsively; 
is he less able to bear the threat of ambiguity and confess uncertainty? 


The psychologist can neither measure nor manipulate the ultimate 
sources of a person’s sense of well-being and self-esteem. These are in- 
accessibly rooted in the outreachings of Divine grace and the religious 
intuitions of a man. But the psychologist can deal with circumstances which 
approximate these ultimate groundings of well-being. He can deal with 
circumstances on which personal self-esteem depends very highly, if not 
absolutely and ultimately. 

One major source of a person’s self-esteem is the regard of important 
persons in his life. The child’s sense of worth depends largely on his 
parents’ attitudes toward him. As he grows, so too does the circle of those 
on whose esteem his own self-esteem depends. For the late adolescent 
perhaps the most important source is the regard of his peers. It was this 
that was varied in one of the experiments about to be described. The 
subjects of the experiment, college freshmen, were made to feel, for a 
period of up to an hour, that they were regarded either highly or poorly 
by a group of their fellow students. Under these conditions, their tendency 
‘to search impulsively for positive meaning or their willingness to delay 
judgment and tolerate ambiguity could be measured. Could persons be 
made to grasp more quickly for certainty by being made to feel less well 
accepted among a group of peers? 

Another important source of personal self-esteem is the experience 
of successful achievement. Especially for graduate students, who were the 
subjects of the second experiment to be described, esteem seems to ride 
hard on the sense of personal mastery and accomplishment. In the second 
experiment, subjects were made to feel, for a temporary period, that they 
had succeeded or failed on a test which allegedly measured abilities on 
which they highly depended. Could persons be made to grasp more quickly 
for certainty by having their sense of professional and intellectual compe- 
tence threatened? 


1'There are important subsidiary problems in this hypothesis. The psychologist—to satisfy his own 
needs for clarity or to improve the esteem of his colleagues—may try to fill in some of the implied 
details. Chief among these is the question of how closure may come to have properties of enhancing 
self-esteem. In brief, it may be proposed that in repeated early experiences, closure, even in cases as 
simple as learning to name objects, tends to be rewarded by association with basic gratifications such 
as approval of parents, out of which self-esteem is evolved. A more technical discussion of these 
problems and of the procedures of Experiment I may be found in The Journal of Abnormal and Social 


Psychology for May 1959. The report of Experiment II will appear in the same journal late in 1960. 





/ 
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While it is true that these manipulations of peer acceptance and per- 
sonal competence are not equivalent with the sense of Divine acceptance 
which is talked about as the faith experience, it is believed that there is a 
certain relevant continuum between the two. Subjectively, the experience 
of being accepted or not accepted by important persons in our lives may 
be so profound, intense, and personality-shaking that it is difficult to imagine 
how this experience may differ psychologically in its impact from one 
described as a sense of ultimate acceptance by the very ground of being. 
Similarly, the sense of support which one derives from repeated daily signs 
of his own ability to get along in the world and to achieve his goals may 
not differ, except perhaps quantitatively, in psychological impact from other 
signs available to him of more ultimate support. 

In general, we are dealing with the psychological question of whether 
a person is more able to withstand the ambiguities of his life and avoid 
premature certainties when he has other grounds for feeling more or less 
“at home” in his environment. This 1s an important psychological problem. 
It also seems part of and continuous with the theological assertion. 


II 


Slightly more than 100 students took part in the first experiment, 
meeting in groups of five or six at a time. So far as these subjects knew 
(until the actual procedures were disclosed at the end of the experiment) 
each of these groups was simply a model discussion panel, convened by social] 
scientists to observe how a group of persons who were not previously 
acquainted with each other would behave in discussing a variety of issues. 
When they met, they were given questions to discuss, such as juvenile 
delinquency, and the discussion was recorded on tape, as though for future 
analysis. This discussion was interrupted several times to ask each group 
member to appraise the group’s performance and, on especially prepared 
rating scales, to rate each other person’s desirability within such a group. 
These ratings were collected by the experimenter, as though for his own 
purposes, and the group discussion proceeded. 

When the discussion had finished, the critical part of the experiment, 
from the experimenter’s point of view, was about to begin. The discussion 
was turned to the appraisals the group members had made of each other. 
Without exception, each group became interested in seeing these ratings, 
and the experimenter “agreed” to distribute the forms so that each person 
could see privately the appraisals that had been made of him by others 
in the group. However, the forms distributed were not the actual ratings 
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which had been made by the students, but were fictitious ratings which had 
been prepared in advance by the experimenter and substituted for the 
genuine forms. No student doubted the genuineness of the ratings he saw. 
Each believed that he had here a record of how he was regarded by four 
or five of his fellow students. 

The fictitious ratings were used to induce, at random, different feelings 
of acceptance among the subjects. Some of the students found in these 
ratings that they were apparently very highly regarded by their fellows, 
and that their fellow members indicated that this opinion was stable and 
unconditional; they were confident about their high regard and it was 
unlikely to change regardless of future events. Others found ratings indi- 
cating that their peers had, at the moment, a high regard for them but 
that this opinion was tentative and very likely subject to change. Still 
others found a low regard indicated jn the ratings. In summary, three 
different feelings were introduced at random among the subjects: feelings 
of being highly and unconditionally accepted by peers, feelings of being 
highly but tentatively accepted, and feelings of being poorly accepted. 
Questionnaire responses near the end of the session indicated that these 
manipulations were fully successful. The subjects receiving high stable 
ratings reported feeling pleased, confident, and secure. The others reported 
feeling disturbed and threatened by the ratings with evidence of consider- 
ably reduced self-esteem.” 

Following this, the subjects were asked to complete three brief tasks, 
individually and without any further discussion. These tasks were designed 
to represent typical judgment situations offering possibilities either for 
making an impulsive effort to find meaning and certainty or for deferring 
judgment and withstanding the ambiguity. The results with each task will 
be described separately. 

1. A parable in biblical idiom was presented to the subjects, repre- 
sented as a translation of part of a recently discovered scroll, and they 
were asked to write comments on its meaning. Actually the parable had 
been especially prepared to be essentially incoherent, although it did con- 
tain a large number of familiar religious symbols. Many subjects conceded 


their inability to find any coherent meaning in the passage as presented. 


2 All of these procedures were fully disclosed to the subjects before they left the experimental room. 
Their reactions and their behavior were fully discussed, and care was taken to re-involve each person 
as an obviously accepted group member. The total experiences clearly tended to be therapeutic, rather 
than damaging. Subjects typically thanked the experimenter for an instructive experience. One measure 
of the students’ positive feelings about the experience is their full co-operation in maintaining secrecy 
about the procedures during the remaining weeks in which the sessions were scheduled, in spite of the 
fact that some men went through the procedure a week or more before their roommates and close friends 
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They remarked, for example, that it must be a bad translation, that some- 
thing must be left out, that it must be read in a larger context, or in the 
case of one subject, “If this is the Kingdom of Heaven, then I’m for this 
world, because I don’t get it.” However, other subjects explained the 
meaning of the parable without qualification or hesitation, even though this 
meant ignoring parts of the passage and distorting others to fit the supposed 
meaning, and even though no two subjects ever found the same meaning. 

With a difference highly significant statistically, those who conceded 
the unintelligibility of the passage tended to be those who had been made 
to feel highly and unconditionally accepted, and those who found clear 
and unqualified meaning in it were in general those who had been made 
to feel poorly accepted or highly but unstably accepted. Is it possible that 
biblical literalists can be produced by conditions of poor social acceptance? 

2. On an impression formation task, subjects were given lists of traits 
which were represented as words used by close friends to describe particular 
students. The subjects were asked to write their impressions of each student, 
based on these trait lists. These lists, like the parable, were especially 
prepared to measure impulsiveness of closure. The list purportedly describ- 
ing each student consisted of a dominant set of traits, essentially synonyms 
for each other, and also a subordinate set which was incompatible with the 
dominant set. One list, for example, was : “individualist, suspicious, bel- 
ligerent, considerate, self-concerned, thoughtful, stubborn, tolerant.” The 
fourth, sixth, and last words suggest very different characteristics from the 
dominant impression of the list, although the disparity is by no means 
atypical of actual persons. 

Some subjects made an effort to use all the information and to integrate 
the subordinate set with the dominant set, such as by writing, “This man 
probably seems aggressive and inconsiderate until you know him well, 
then he softens and becomes warm and sympathetic.” Others completely 
ignored the subordinate, inconsistent traits and formed their impressions 
exclusively on the basis of the dominant traits. 

Those made to feel accepted were the ones who tried to use all the 
information. Those who were poorly accepted or highly but tentatively 
accepted tended to form the easier and more impulsive judgment based on 
the dominant information alone. Conditions of poor social acceptance 
apparently nourish the soil in which social stereotypes grow. 

3. On the “jammed message” task, a sound tape was played on which 
a single phrase was repeated twenty times at fifteen-second intervals, with 
a decreasing amount of masking noise at each repetition; the phrase was 
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completely unintelligible at the first repetition and clearly heard at the end. 
Subjects listened to the tape and were instructed to write down the phrase 
as soon as they were quite sure what it was. 

The poorly accepted subjects wrote a phrase, on the average, on a 
much earlier repetition than the well-accepted subjects, and were almost 
always wrong—this in spite of the fact that they knew that the phrase 
was about to be repeated more clearly in another fifteen seconds. The well 
accepted subjects waited out the noise and unintelligibility, made their 
guesses much later, and were more frequently correct. 

Peer acceptance is only one possible source of self-esteem and only 
one approximation toward a sense of absolute and ultimate support. Persons 
vary in the extent to which their esteem is dependent upon this particular 
source. Some students are more dependent on the esteem of their peers 
and more vulnerable to such manipulation than others. Some come into 
such an experiment with their self-esteem well enough assured from other 
sources—other groups, other persons, other experiences of personal worth 
—so that the apparent opinion of this particular group has relatively little 
effect. To check this, a measure of general self-esteem was obtained on 
a questionnaire before the experiment began. This presumably represented 
the net total effects of other sources of self-esteem on which the persons 
relied. The results of the experimental manipulation were then examined 
separately for those students who reported above-average initial self-esteem 
and for those below the average in initial self-esteem. Manipulation of 
acceptance was clearly less effective for those who possessed high initial 
self-esteem. Differences in apparent acceptance produced the differences 
in subsequent impulsiveness of judgment among all the subjects, but the 
effects were clearly much greater among those who entered the experiment 
with already low self-esteem. 

Since Experiment I dealt with only one possible source of self-esteem, 
a source on which not everyone is equally dependent, as just reported, 
Experiment II was designed to assess the effects of a quite different source 


of self-esteem, the sense of personal worth deriving from experiences of 


success or failure. A class of graduate students was administered a ten 
minute test which, they were led to believe, measured important professional 
abilities. They scored the test themselves and compared their results with 
norms supposedly established in previous testing. Actually, two different 
sets of fictitious answer sheets and norms were distributed at random, so 
that some students were made to feel that their results were far below accept- 
able standards, and others that they had performed exceedingly well. 
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Impulsiveness or deliberation in forming conclusions was measured 
with the same three tasks used in Experiment I—parable, impression forma- 
tion, and “jammed message.” On all three tasks, those who had experi- 
enced the support of successful achievement tended to deliberate and defer 
judgment as compared with those who had experienced the threat of poor 
performance, who tended to form their conclusions impulsively. 


III 


Behavioral sciences have but recently developed the techniques to 
deal experimentally with such complex aspects of personality functioning 


as those reported here. The gain of applying rigorous experimental methods 
to such a problem is the certainty with which it makes a conclusion possible 
as to what causes what. Why was one group of students consistently* more 
impulsive in grasping for certainty than another group? The only way 
in which they differed as groups was that, in Experiment I, some of them 
had seen one kind of rating they thought was made by their fellow students, 
and others had seen another kind of rating; and, in Experiment II, some 
thought that they had done well on a ten-minute test and others that they 
had done poorly. These differences must be considered as the critical 
determinants. The random distribution of the high and low ratings and 
the success and failure papers should have insured that all other differences 
in personality and other predispositions were about equally distributed 
between the two experimental groups of each experiment. 

The psychological hypothesis here tested seems well confirmed. 
Threats or assaults on a person’s self-esteem can propel him to greater 
impulsiveness in seeking out certainty of meaning and cognitive clarity. 

This psychological finding will seem either more or less intimately 
related to the theological affirmations which generated the investigation, 
depending upon the stand one takes on certain theological presuppositions. 
Here the psychologist can only report the findings of an investigation which 
he undertook because he believed it to be relevant to the theology. But it 
remains for the theologian to determine what relevance he is able to grant. 

If God, the experience of divine acceptance and grace, and the reli- 
gious pilgrimage of man in general are taken as things apart, as of quali- 
tatively different categories from other experiences of life, then the findings 
of this study provide at most an interesting analogy. If, however, the 


3 Statistical tools are available which indicate that the difference in impulsiveness scores between 


the two groups could happen by chance fewer than two times out of a thousand, and the results may 
therefore confidently be regarded as a real difference, not a chance one. 
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meeting place of the divine thrust and the human searching is seen as within 
human experience, and not apart from it, then more may be said about 

psychological finding. Then it may be that the facts demonstrated 
in the experiment are a part of the same reality apprehended in the 
Reformers’ understanding of “justification by faith.” 


Comment: Is Experience the Ground of Theology? 
JOHN DAVID MAGUIRE 


GS uoutp A NEW experiential theology emerge triumphant 
from the present struggle between types of modern theology, Dr. Dittes’ 
proposals would become exceedingly germane, considerably more so than 
should that brand of theology prototypically represented by Karl Barth 
become ascendant. The former type certainly seems to be reappearing 
with vigor in America, principally because it never died, but has only 
been momentarily underground. This experiential theology rests on the 
firm conviction that the human self is one whole, so that religious experi- 
ence is of a piece with all other experiences. It is that segment of experience- 
in-general whose content it is the task of theology to elaborate. 

Since all experience forms a continuum, there is a comparability of 
the segments or dimensions comprising it. The better-known portions— 
those subject to experiment, analysis, and concrete characterization—can 
be used by the theologian to illumine that comparatively lesser-known part 
of experience which concerns him. The ground for his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is the intense experience of a cosmic “Yes” which is 
extraordinarily difficult to characterize. However, having the results of the 
experimental psychologist’s analysis of social acceptance (which is, by defi- 
nition, of one piece with this experience of divine acceptance), he can 
employ these results analogically in formulating his doctrine. This better- 
understood type of experience—how people respond to peer acceptance 
and professional enhancement—provides the key to the lesser-understood 
one—how people respond to that “which renders fundamental worth and 
value to their existence.” Thus the theologian compares one dimension of 
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experience with another, the sequence intellectually being from experience 
to conceptualization, the latter being dependent upon and determined by 
the former. 

In this type of theological procedure, the contribution of the experi- 
mental psychologist would be far greater than suggested by Dr. Dittes’ 
much too modest proposals. For if the initial assumption be granted 
that the internal structure of interpersonal encounters and relations cor- 
responds to the structure of divine-human relations—then the results of 
researches in the former realm could confirm, falsify, and/or correct 
characterizations of experience in the latter realm, which cannot be so 
manipulated. Wherever there is that certain quality of experience, there 
is the Divine, although men may label it variously. 

The pattern of the neo-Reformation theologians’ attack upon experi- 
ential theology is well known. Beginning experientially, one runs the grave 
risk, they insist, of confusing, indeed identifying, the objects which create 
virtually the same quality of emotional response in the experient. Rather 
imperceptibly peers, parents, and “the very ground of being” coalesce and 
become interchangeable because they elicit roughly the same texture of 
subjective response. Vox populi becomes confused with vox dei. But have 
not the prophets, in whose congregation Paul and the Reformers are 
surely numbered, insisted that cult (or peer group and professional judges) 
and God are not the same; indeed, that things are in the sorriest way 
when they are confused? 

“Justification by faith,” so the critique continues, is not the name for 
a peculiar type of experience, but the label for a fact about one’s status in 
being, for something which God has done. One must not be beguiled 
into thinking that “salvation,” “integrity,” and “self-image”—names for 
the experient’s response to this fact—are the agents which render existence 
fundamentally worthful; for God does this, and his action is not dependent 
upon how the experient feels. God’s action releases man from the always 
ambiguous effort to achieve and maintain this highly pitched, peculiar type 
or quality of experience, as if this were the principle desideratum of life. 
“What man by taking thought... ?” 


While doubtless the man who is justified inwardly “experiences a 
profound sense of support,” the Barthian concludes, and while there may 
be striking similarities between the subjective quality, intensity, and texture 
of this “experience” and that of peer group acceptance, justification by faith 
in God and the experience of human acceptance are quite distinct phenomena 
because the inducing agents to whom the experient is related are themselyc 
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quite different. The fact of justification leads to the experience of it. So 
an analogia experientiae is precluded, because of the essential noncompa- 
rability of the terms. “Experience” is not directly comparable to “ontological 
fact,” and it is this latter, rather than the “experience” of justification, 
which concerns the theologian. His office is to talk about God and his 
relation to man and the world, and hence he is only peripherally concerned, 
if at all, with human interiority. “One cannot speak of God simply by 
speaking of man in a loud voice.”? 

Apparent methodological issues prove actually to be substantive ones 
in this struggle. Take the issue raised by our analysis: does the theologian 
proceed from an examination of experience, or from a scrutiny of ontological 
facts? Which is the ground of the doctrine of justification by faith? The 
key problem is whether the pole which we have called “ontological fact” 
is really open to the theologian’s investigation. While he heartily acknowl- 
edges that true knowledge is determined by its object, that experience is 
secondary, a response to its inducing prius, has he been granted a method 
which will allow him actually to scrutinize the Object (who is always 
Subject), the Prius, namely, God himself? Or is it one of the divinely 
ordained limitations of being human which prevents the ordo cognoscendi 
from recapitulating the ordo essendi, and so forces the theologian to begin 
where he can, not with God himself, or with ontological facts, but with his 
own experience of the divine? 

Even if a way is open for an examination of the fact of justification 
prior to an analysis of the appropriative, receptive experience of justification, 
the theologian can hardly omit this latter analysis, it would seem, without 
impoverishing the range of reality involved. To do so is to risk hurling 
out assertions about man, his essence and his status, which demonstrably 
fail to fit any existing man. The “facts” declared about man allegedly 
springing from a scrutiny of The Fact, must be tried out on existing men for 
size. While ideally, perhaps, the theologian should simultaneously focus 
on the fact of God’s justifying work and the self’s experience of it, he 
seems actually unable to do this without becoming theologically cross-eyed. 
Thus he seems constrained to follow some sequence. Which is the starting 
point for his work? The order of his procedure thus becomes of its essence. 

Insofar as either type of theologian, experientialist or Barthian, seeks 
under the rubric of “justification by faith” to declare something about all 
men at all times in their total relation to God (including the manifold 


1 Barth, Karl, The Word of God and the Word of Man, Pilgrim Press, 1928, p. 195. 
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ways in which God expresses himself to them), Dr. Dittes’ experiment, it 
seems to me, is bound to have a limited relevance. Not all of the subjects 
of this experiment followed the dominant pattern. These atypical ones 
who were not moved to premature closure by experiencing the rejection of 
their peers presumably had other sources of acceptance which sustained 
them in this situation, underlining, it would seem, the plurality of vehicles 
for acceptance, by no means all of which could be included in this particular 
research. The experiment seems at most to establish that peer acceptance 
is experienced by some individuals on some occasions as though it were 
cosmic acceptance; and, that peer rejection also functions for some people 
sometimes as an expression of cosmic rejection. (I personally wish that 
there were some way of ascertaining whether in fact for those typical 
subjects in this experiment peer acceptance and rejection were experienced 
as divine acceptance and rejection. How many people do interpret social 
rejection as the waning of divine favor?) How relevant, then are the 
necessarily limited and partial results of this experiment to the formulation 
of a doctrine which seeks comprehensiveness of the range indicated above? 

It is obvious that the relative contribution of the experiment would 
be heightened by establishing that psychology of religion and theology 
proceed from the same datum, that they both begin with the examination 
of a common object. If experience (the subject matter of psychological 
researches) is also the ground of theological affirmations, then experiments 
such as this one may become constitutive in, a resource and a corrective for, 
doctrinal formulation. If, however, theology has another ground, then 
experience itself, always intensively subjective, evanescent, and transitory, 
must be viewed in the light of fact, of insight, derived from that ground. 
Then the work of the experimental psychologist is at most only corroborative, 
supplementary, illustrative for the theologian’s affirmations. 

Which of these is the case? One’s particular type of theology deter- 
mines and is determined by the answer to this question. 





The Whole Man 


A Study of John Wesley’s Healing Ministry 
CLAIR D. WILCOXON 


Laws WEATHERHEAD in Psychology, Religion and Heal- 
ing names John Wesley as one of the individuals who maintained the 
healing ministry as a part of the Christian tradition. Wesley’s writings 
verify this statement. 

By far the most famous of his writings on this subject is the Primitive 
Physick: or, An Easy And Natural Method of Curing Most Diseases. 
In this book he has collected a vast number of home remedies for almost 
every disease imaginable. Many of these remedies sound very amusing 
to the modern mind. For baldness he suggests: “Rub the Part Morning 
and Evening, with Onions, ’til red; and rub it afterwards with Honey. 
Or, Wash it with a Decoction of Boxwood. Or, Electrify it daily.”’ 
Striking and amusing as his remedies are, they are only at the surface of 
his healing ministry. 

Nowhere does Wesley state in a systematic way his concept of his 
healing ministry, but the problem of sickness and health is a recurring theme 
in his writings. Understanding what he says about health and the nature 
of man will reveal why Wesley was so interested in this ministry. Wesley’s 
own illnesses probably influenced his concern for the health of others. But 
above all Wesley saw man as a unity of body, mind, and soul. An illness 
in one part of man affected the existence of the whole man. As a minister 
of the gospel concerned with the spiritual well-being of his fellow men, 
he could not neglect the physical and mental health of those he served. 

Wesley anticipated the modern psychological understanding of the 
dynamic interrelation of the mind and body. He knew the reality of 
what we now call psychosomatic illnesses. In his healing ministry, he used 
all of the means of healing available to him. He used his own medical 
knowledge, called upon doctors and apothecaries, and sought to deal with 


1 Wesley, John, Primitive Physick, 15th Edition. London: Robert Hawes, 1772, p. 38. 
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the emotions in a sympathetic and understanding way. But the healing 
of the whole man consists of one thing more. In his words, “At the same 
time, then, that we use all the means which reason and experience dictate, 
let us seek a blessing from Him who has all power in heaven and earth.” 
This God of all power as revealed in Jesus Christ, is the God that Wesley 
knew as Lord. Whether this power is seen in the healing of the physician 
or minister, it is still God’s power. This is Wesley as I understand him in 
his healing ministry. Let us look at this persistent thread in Wesley’s 
thought more closely. 

Without putting it in so many words, Wesley has a definite theological 
framework for his ministry of healing. In the first place, Wesley believed 
that there was no existence for man apart from God. In all things, man 
is dependent upon God. In a letter to Mrs. Patty Hall he says: “It is not 
wisdom to impute either our health or any other blessing we enjoy merely 
to natural causes. It is far better to ascribe all to Him whose kingdom 
ruleth over all. And whether we have more or less bodily strength is of 
little concern so we are strong in the Lord and in the power of His might.”* 

In one of his letters to Alexander Knox, he writes: “. . . you cannot 
claim it [health] from God’s justice . . . but mercy rejoices over judg- 
ment! Therefore expect from Him, not what you deserve, but what you 
want—health of soul and health of body. .. .”* 

Our life, our health, our very existence is a gift from God. 

The second part of the theological framework is related to the first. 
Wesley interpreted God’s activity in creation and his activity in redemption 
as one continuous process. That which is started in creation is completed 
in the ongoing process of redemption. This is illustrated by Wesley’s view 
of sin, illness, and Christ’s work. IlIness and ultimately death are a result 
of Adam’s sin because “the incorruptible frame hath put on corruption, 
the immortal has put on mortality.”° The results of Adam’s sin are in 
two parts. The first, illness and death, we cannot avoid. The second, the 
guilt of Adam, we take upon ourselves when we first sin. Then it is not 
Adam’s guilt alone that we take upon ourselves, but it is a greater guilt 
because we, like Adam, sinned of our own free will. In respect to our 
guilt, we re-enact Adam’s fall. Thus we are in need of redemption, not 
only because of Adam, but because of our own sin as well. In Christ’s 


2 Wesley, J., Works, New York: Emory and Waugh, 1831. Vol. VII, p. 550. 


3 Wesley, J., Letters, ed. by John Telford, London: The Epworth Press, 1931. Vol. VI, p. 223, 
June 3, 1776. 


4 Ibid., p. 318, August 16, 1778. 
5 Primitive Physick, p. iv. 
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work we are redeemed from our sin, which often includes the healing of 
our physical bodies. In commenting on Matthew 8:17, Wesley says: “He 
fulfilled these words in the highest sense, by bearing our sins in his own 
body upon the tree; in a lower sense, by sympathizing with us in our sor- 
rows, and healing us of the diseases which were the fruit of sin.”° 

Thus we begin to see that Wesley does consider the whole being of 
man. The physical body is not the totality of man’s existence. It is just 
a part of man’s being, and it is not the most important part. The sick man 
may have either a sick soul or a sick body. According to Wesley, Jesus 
healed the sicknesses of the soul as well as the diseases of the body.’ And 
again, “ ‘Pray for one another that you may be healed’—Of all spiritual 
diseases.”* 

Physical sickness may be a blessing, i.e., if because of man’s physical 
sickness the sickness of the soul is also healed. Wesley says this in his 
letters to Alexander Knox: “No; God has not forgotten you. . . . But 
He frequently delays giving bodily health till He heals soul and body 
together.”® | 


Later, Wesley again writes to Mr. Knox: 
’ y ag 


If you had firm and constant health, I do not see how you could have been 
saved; you would have been so admired, caressed, and applauded . . . that it would 
have been impossible for you to have escaped the depths of pride and the height of 


vanity. But God was merciful to you, and sent this affliction to humble and prove you 
and show you what was in your heart. . . .’° 


But we must not jump to the conclusion that sickness is a punishment 
from God. Wesley saw sickness as God’s judgment in that it was an 
opportunity for man to be saved. For most people of the twentieth cen- 
tury it is hard to conceive of God’s judgment in the terms that Wesley 
as an eighteenth-century man did. Wesley saw God’s judgment in a flood, 
earthquake, tidal wave, etc., as well as in sickness. In considering sickness 
as judgment we cannot be as dogmatic and exact as we may like to be, 
because Wesley also gives the proverblike saying: “Health you shall have, 
if health be best: if not, sickness will be a greater blessing... 2?" 

Sickness may not be judgment, but whatever it is called it is still 
God’s action in the lives of men. Not only is sickness sometimes a blessing, 

© Wesley, J., Explanatory Notes Upon the New Testament. 
Porter, 1754, p. 32. 

1 Ibid., p. 154. 

8 [bid., p. 606. 

® Letters, Vol. VI, p. 269, July 29, 1777. 


10 Jbjd., Vol. VI, pp. 350-351, July 31, 1779. 
11 Letters, Vol. V, p. 205, Letter to Matthew Lowes, October 13, 1770. 
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but apparent good fortune may be an evil. In commenting on Luke 6:20, 
Wesley writes: “. . . generally prosperity is a sweet poison, and affliction 
a healing, though bitter medicine.” 

In summing up Wesley’s theological position in regard to sickness 
or health, we can say that whatever the cause or purpose, it is evidence 
of God acting in the lives of men. Health, when it comes, is a gift from 
God. It cannot be demanded and at times it is not to be expected. Con- 
sider the fact that Wesley wrote his own epitaph at the age of fifty-one 
when he did not expect to recover from an illness. Physical health is rela- 
tively unimportant. It is spiritual health and salvation of the soul that 
is important in God’s creative-redemptive activity. 

Turning now from the theological understanding, let us look at Wes- 
ley’s understanding of the process of healing. This is but one of Wesley’s 
many interests in which he served his fellow men. Earlier I said that 
Wesley saw the dynamic interrelation of the mind and body. He saw 
this as a two-directional relationship: “There can be no doubt but your 
bodily disorder greatly affects your mind... .””* 

Also: “. . . violent passions indulged, without any other cause, will 
destroy the firmest constitution. As acute passions, anger and joy for 
example, have been known to bring on acute distempers, so lingering pas- 
sions occasion chronical disorders. How often does grief or hopeless love 
produce incurable consumptions!”'* 

Thus in healing we must deal with both the mind and the body. 
Apparently not many of the doctors of Wesley’s day were aware of this 
fact, or at least they were not willing to accept it. As a minister and a lay 
student of medicine, Wesley was critical of the doctors who treated the 
physical symptoms only. 


When physicians meet with disorders which they do not understand, they 
commonly term them nervous; . . . these are often no natural disorder of the body 
but the hand of God upon the soul, being a dull consciousness of the want of God, 
and the unsatisfactoriness of everything here below. At other times it is a conviction 


of sin, either on a higher or lower degree. It is no wonder that those who are strangers 
to religion should not know what to make of this. . . .15 


Here he is going far beyond what the secular psychologist of today 
would say as to what is the cause of “nervous disorders.” He also recog- 
nizes that there are “purely natural” causes for some nervous disorders. 


12 Notes on The New Testament, p. 156 
13 Letters, Vol. VI, To Alexander Knox, October 26, 1778, p. 328. 
14 Works, Vol. VII, pp. §56-557- 


15 Works, Vol. VI, p. 575, “Thoughts on nervous disorders.” 
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But the point is that here in the realm of the emotions the hand of God 
is at work also. 

What should or can be done in treating these “nervous disorders” 
caused by the passions? Wesley gives a partial answer in his Journal: 


Reflecting to-day on the case of a poor woman who had continual pain in her 
stomach, I could not but remark the inexcusable negligence of most physicians in 
cases of this nature. They prescribe drug upon drug, without knowing a jot of the 
matter concerning the root of the disorder. And without knowing this they can not 
cure, though they can murder the patient. Whence came this woman’s pain (which 
she would never have told had she never been questioned about it)? From fretting 
for the death of her son. And what availed medicines while that fretting continued? 
Why, then, do not all physicians consider how far bodily disorders are caused or 
influenced by the mind, and in those cases which are utterly out of their sphere call 
in the assistance of a minister; as ministers, when they find the mind disordered by 
the body, call in the assistance of a physician? But why are these cases out of their 
sphere? Because they know not God. It follows, no man can be a thorough 
physician without being an experienced Christian.’® 

But what can the minister do? By his own strength he can do nothing; 
by the power of God working through him and through the patient, how- 
ever, the passions themselves can be controlled. In the preface to Primitive 
Physick, Wesley writes: 

The love of God, as it is the sovereign remedy of all miseries, so in particular it 
effectually prevents all the bodily disorders the passions introduce, by keeping the 
passions themselves within due bonds. And by the unspeakable joy and perfect calm, 
serenity, and tranquility it gives the mind, it becomes the most powerful of all the 
means of health and long life.’” 

About this time, the question can justly be raised: of what use are 
doctors? Are they needed? Wesley would answer in the affirmative to 
these questions. He depended upon doctors for treatment when he was 
seriously ill. For his minor ailments, he used the remedies that he knew. 
He said he studied “anatomy and physic” in his leisure hours during a 
period of about twenty-seven years.”® 

He realized his limitations and would treat only the simple cases, 
others he would refer to physicians. He made it a point to collect and 
try different remedies. It is in this way that he was able to collect the 
remedies listed in Primitive Physick. These remedies are in some ways 
probably no better and no worse than the medicine of his day. Above all 
Wesley believed in using what he called common sense in the use of 

16 Wesley, J., Journal, ed. by Nehemiah Curnock, New York & Cincinnati, 1909. Vol. IV, p. 3% 
May 12, 1759. 
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medicine. He realized that the same remedy did not always have the 
same effect upon two different people. He saw no reason for blood-letting 
and was critical of doctors who followed this practice.’ 

Getting back to the question of why doctors are needed, I would say 
that Wesley’s answer would be related to his understanding of Adam’s 
fall. In the fall, the immortal put on mortality. In its crudest sense, the 
meaning of mortality is that every man is going to die sooner or later. 
True, man is going to die, but within man there is a desire to live. 
God created man to live, so by wanting to live man is following God’s 
purpose. To fulfill this purpose, Wesley suggests to a friend, “see that 
you neglect no probable means of restoring your health . . .””° Also in 
referring to I Corinthians 12:9 he writes: “The gift of healing need not 
be wholly confined to the healing diseases with a word or a touch. It may 
exert itself also, though in lower degree, where natural remedies are 
applied.”™ 

Wesley in his own work used all means possible in order to heal 
others. He worked especially with the poor by giving free advice and free 
medicines. According to his Journal, he spent about forty pounds for 
medicine to give to the poor during the year of 1748.77 He was also 
interested in the use of electricity in healing. At one time, he set up four 
places in London where the “electric treatment” could be given by means 
of static electricity. Of this venture he reports: “. . . and to this day, while 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, have received unspeakable good, I have not 
known one man, woman, or child, who has received any hurt thereby.””* 

Even from this and other comments, it is difficult to determine how 
effective his electric cure was, but ‘it is interesting that he was willing to 
experiment in this new realm when others scoffed at it. 

So far, we have been looking, in some fashion at least, at Wesley’s 
concept of healing. Wesley was also interested in maintaining health. If 
God really wanted man to live, you would think that God would furnish 
man with some way of overcoming the sickness and death that is the 
result of Adam’s sin. Wesley sees that here again God has been and is 
taking care of us. Again from the preface of Primitive Physick: 


One grand preventive of pain and sickness of various kinds, seems intimated by 
the great Author of nature in the very sentence that intails death upon us: “Jn the 


19 Journal, Vol. IV, p. 196, February 16, 1757. 

20 Letters, Vol. VI, p. 217, To Hetty Roe, May 3, 1776. 
21 Notes on Tha New Testament, p. 434. 

22 Journal, Vol. III, p. 329, January 16, 1748. 

28 Journal, Vol. IV, p. 191, November 9, 1756. 
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sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, ’till thou return to the ground.” The power 
of exercise, both to preserve and restore health, is greater than can well be conceived: 
especially in those who add temperance thereto; . . .™* 


Besides exercise, Wesley recommends moderate eating and a proper 
amount of sleep. Too much sleep was considered by Wesley to be very 
bad. In the sermon “On Redeeming the Time” he states: “By soaking 
(as it is emphatically called) so long between the sheets, the flesh is, as 
it were, parboiled, and becomes soft and flabby.”” 

On this issue, I am not sure whether Wesley was more concerned by 
the loss of time or by ‘le ill effects caused by too much sleep. None- 
theless, he was emphatic in stating that an excess of sleep, exercise, or food 


was bad for the body. 


Wesley gives a couple of other homey bits of advice in regard to 
health. In a letter to Miss March, he suggests: 


The lengthening of your life and the restoring of your health are invaluable 
blessings. But do you ask how you shall improve them to the glory of the Giver? . . . 
Go and see the poor and sick in their own little hovels. Take up your cross, woman! 
Remember faith! Jesus went before you, and will go with you. Put off the gentle- 


woman, you bear a high character. You are an heir of God and a joint-heir with 
CM 6 


To Thomas Taylor he writes: “Then you will find preaching, especially 
in the morning, one of the nobiest medicines in the world.” 

And finally, “As God is sovereign disposer of all things, and particu- 
larly of life and death, I earnestly advise everyone, together with all his 
other medicines, to use that medicine of medicines,—prayer.””™ 

Thus, we see it is not man that heals, not even men like Wesley. 
It is the power of God that heals. Preaching is a medicine for the preacher, 
not because of what he says, but because of the blessing and power of God’s 
message that is preached. Prayer is a medicine, not because of the words, 
but because of the whole man meeting the power of God. If we see only 
Wesley’s methodology, then we miss the real meaning of his healing min- 
istry. If we see his emphasis upon the wholeness of man and the continu- 
ance of God’s action in the creative-redemptive process, then we have 


gained spiritual insight that will aid us in our total ministry, the ministry 
of healing included. 


24 Primitive Physick, p. v. 

25 Works, Vol. II, p. 296. 

26 Letters, Vol. VI, pp. 153-154, June 9, 1775. 
27 Letters, Vol. VI, p. 186, October 30, 1775. 
28 Works, Vol. VII, p. 550. 





The Rise and Fall of Popular Religion 


A. ROY ECKARDT 


Ir IS A COMMONPLACE to say that the recent American 
scene has manifested a certain popularizing of piety together with a certain 
revival of interest in religion. The only published dissent to this judgment 
that I have seen is an article by Seymour M. Lipset. The writer denies 
that the mid-twentieth century saw a high point of religious behavior in the 
United States." It would be foolish, of course, to insist that Lipset’s 
demurrer is indisputably wrong. The very appearance of his article is, in 
any event, of some note. The literary and social fashion of late has included 
attention to things religious, particularly the issue of the contemporary 
state of religion. When, for example, such a secular and popular magazine 
as Hearst’s Cosmopolitan devotes a “Special Issue” (December, 1958) 
to the subject, “Man and God,” we cannot very well pretend that nothing 
of significance has been taking place with reference to the social status of 
religion. 


In at least one respect, however, Lipset’s dissent appears at an appro- 
priate time. There are now signs that the “revival of religion” has begun 
to recede. For the first time in more than a decade gains in church member- 
ship during 1958 failed markedly to keep pace with population gains. The 


1 Lipset, Seymour M., “What Religious Revival?” Columbia University Forum, Winter, 1959, pages 
17-21. The analysis is not very convincing. Lipset’s implied subsumption of church attendance and 
membership under religious feeling as opposed to religious practice is methodologically dubious and is 
in need of clarification. It is interesting that he himself acknowledges an actual increase in religious 
affiliation since 1940. Lipset attempts to show statistically that on the basis of available income, 
contributions to the churches up to 1954 had not come up to levels reached in 1929 or the early 
1930’s. With due allowance for increases in income over the years, these figures are to be contrasted 
with a report of the National Council of Churches that contributions in fourteen major Protestant 
denominations increased 130 per cent between 1939 and 1952, in terms of 1939 dollars. 

Lipset is on firmer ground when he points out that the oft-repeated allegation of a shift away from 
religious supernaturalism does not pay sufficient attention to a noticeable intensification of pentecostal 
sectarianism. On this last point, cf. Norman Birnbaum: “Consider the sects in their contemporary form. 
Once striving to impose God’s pure Word upon the world they are now conventicles of those lost within 
it. Eccentric and despairing, the sectarian is living evidence of the inability of faith to make sense of 
our time” (“An Agnostic Looks at the Church,” Frontier, January, 1959, p. 11). 
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present reflections are, as a matter of fact, prompted by most recent evidences 
that our popular piety is on the wane. 

Just at the end of 1958 The Christian Century published a noteworthy 
editorial in which it argued that 1958 was “the year the revival passed 
crest.” In historical perspective this judgment may, of course, prove to be 
premature. I recognize that it is extremely difficult to appraise or measure 
the social status of such an elusive reality as the religious life. It is easy, 
too, for prophetes to become mantes, for the forthteller to assume the mantle 
of foreteller. But let The Christian Century speak for itself: 


[The] revival engine is shut off and the vehicle is rolling along on momentum. 
Religion will be massively popular in the foreseeable future, but the “kick” derived 
from popularity is losing force. Names that only a year and a half ago evoked 
partisan debate now can be analyzed almost dispassionately. There has been a 
marked diminution in the criticism of Eisenhower’s Potomac piety, Peale’s positive 
thinking, Sheen’s pontifical preening, and Graham’s latter-day crusades. An edge 
of ennui has set in. Positive thinking takes no new directions; the answers by Dr. 
Peale in Look magazine are but elaborations. “The Best of Bishop Sheen” is old 
hat. After New York in May 1957 Graham crusades seemed anticlimactic. And 
in the elections of 1958 piety on the Potomac became singularly unexciting; it was 
hardly noticeable.” 


The editorial proceeds to adduce reasons for the end of the revival. 


These include a dissipation of the original energies, the fact that the post- 
war American public has taken time to be holy and is returning to business- 
as-usual, and the reappearance of opposition among our “cultured despisers.” 
The supporting data for these points provided by The Christian Century 
need not be included here. Suffice it to repeat that while “two years ago 
one would have been extremely hard put to draw up a list of signs of 
decline of religious interest,” today “one can hardly get every item down.” 


I 


Some of us have been talking up the interpretation that certain well- 
established forms of religion serve as an important means of social-psycho- 
logical identification for the American people. If it is the case that a decline 
in the popularity of religion has actually begun, does this call into question 
the validity of such an interpretation? Even if the claim of a religious 
decline is premature, it is only a question of time before reaction will have 
set in. Thus, the issue before us must be faced sooner or later. 

The sociological theory just mentioned has been forcefully presented 
by Will Herberg. His analysis has received such widespread attention 


* Editorial, “The Year the Revival Passed Crest,” The Christian Century, December 31, 19¢8, p. 1400 
, St, 1956, fF 4 
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that only a summary reference is required here. Herberg’s case rests upon 
the assertion that American religiousness is highly secular in character. In 
this country earlier generations could achieve self-identity and establish 
social location through the instrument of ethnic participation. This is no 
longer possible. There is, however, one decisive strand of our national 
history which has persisted and is readily available: the so-called “religion 
of our fathers.” The religion of the fathers is, as such, wider than the 
ethnic inheritance or the ethnic group but it is looked upon as consistent 
with American ideals and it provides definite channels of socio-religious 
expression. Without attempting to do justice to all the supporting mate- 
rials in Herberg’s argument, we may refer immediately to his conclusion 
that “the religious community has emerged under compelling circumstances 
to serve as a context of self-identification and social location in contemporary 
American life.” Religious identification, affiliation, and membership reflect 
the social necessity of “belonging.”* I have elsewhere referred to the 
sociological outcome here as the holy trinity of American popular piety— 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism.* 

Here is one way of accounting for an accelerating American religious- 
ness. With the aid of this interpretation we may begin to understand how 
an intensification of religion and a trend toward secularism can appear to- 
gether. Almost needless to say, the theory is not immune to criticism. How- 
ever, the interpretation does not seek to exclude other contributory factors, 
such as the pressures and fears of the times, the operation of factors that 
lie close to the heart of faith, and the ongoing effectiveness of the churches’ 
preaching and educational efforts. Herberg insists again and again, in 
cidentally, that it is wrong to attribute insincerity to proponents of the new 
religion.° 

But let us return to the claim that the new piety has begun to wane. 
Do most recent developments cast doubt upon the theory that American 
religiousness is largely to be accounted for by our people’s continuing need 
for social and psychological identification? 


3 Herberg, Will, Protestant—Catholic—Jew, Doubleday and Company, 1955. 

* Eckardt, A. Roy, The Surge of Piety in America, Association Press, 1958, Chapter One. 

Sit ie interesting to note that the theory I have just recounted bears a certain resemblance to 
Karl Marx’s view of the contemporary state of religion, although for Marx religion has a much more 
negative and ominous function. Norman Birnbaum summarizes the Marxist view as follows: “Deprived 
of the enjoyment of the products of his labour, master neither of his circumstances nor of himself, 
alienated man sought compensation in religion. Isolated in capitalist society, he sought fulfillment 
of his social nature in the illusionary community of salvation” (Birnbaum, op. cit., p. 11). It is quite 
conceivable that part of the turn to the churches in America derives from a half-conscious quest for 
munity amidst spiritual alienation from the world. 
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The answer I propose is that a decline in popular piety is not irrecon- 
cilable with the historical interpretation outlined above but that further 
exposition is required to show why. 

I suggest a threefold distinction respecting the general nature of reli- 
gion. An analogy is of some use. Let us consider three ways of looking 
at the sea. We may concentrate upon either the ocean bed or the main 
body of the waters or the ocean waves. Proceeding in order from depth 
to surface, we discern three dimensions of religion: 

1. Inevitable religion. This is the permanent receptacle for the life 
of faith. Man is homo religiosus, by nature a religious being in that he 
seeks something in which the meaning of his existence may be grounded.° 
Various attempts have been made to describe this fundamental dimension 
of religion. Emile Durkheim emphasizes the sacred, in contradistinction 
to the profane. Rudolf Otto’s category of the numinous is a recognition 
of the ultimate and autonomous character of religion. Paul Tillich stresses 
“the state of being ultimately concerned.” While the views of these inter- 
preters are by no means identical, they point alike to a quality of religion 
which is independent of the facets of human culture and is, indeed, the 
final ground of all culture.‘ 

2. Established religion. In primitive cultures religion has not as yet 
been differentiated from the rest of life. With the unfolding of civilization, 
religion appears as a discrete phenomenon. This is the level of explicit 
or socially established religion, involving more or less specific expressions 
of inevitable religion. Religion assumes institutional form. In this country 
it is found primarily in the ongoing life of the churches.* The implicit reli- 
gion of homo religiosus becomes explicit through social life and cultural 
tradition. Religion is present within and throughout all cultural realms.® 


®See Eckardt, A. Roy, “The Strangeness of Religion in the University Curriculum,” The Journal 
of Bible and Religion, January, 1957, p. 4. 

TIn The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life Durkheim distinguishes the sacred from the 
profane through asserting that the former involves things set apart or forbidden. Durkheim’s error lay 
in equating the sacred with the social. Georg Simmel has shown that while the ultimate religious 
impulse does not restrict its manifestations to the religious life alone, it does, nevertheless, eventuate | 
in that facet of human culture we customarily identify as religion. (“A Contribution to the Sociology , 
of Religion,” The American Journal of Sociology, November, 1905, pp. 359-376, reprinted May, 1955). 
See also A. Roy Eckardt, “The Pulsation of Religion,” The Christian Century, December 17, 1958, 
pp- 1458-1460. 

8 This form of religion must not be reduced to that particular illustration of it known as a 
nationally “established church.” 

® Paul Tillich emphasizes the duality of religion as independent of culture and yet present within 
all culture. (See, for example, The Protestant Era, University of Chicago Press, 1948.) Here is where 
existential tension appears within the totality of religion. 
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3. Novel religion. A third level of religion is distinguished from 
established religion by its tendency to come and go with the times and 
seasons. This is the sort of thing that has been in the forefront of the 
recent surge of religiousness. Piety has been diffused beyond the traditional 
and regular ministries of the churches. It is visible in such phenomena 
as “piety along the Potomac” and the “inspirational” music of Tin Pan 
Alley. A possible synonym for “novel religion” is “profane religion.” 
“Profane” is used here in its original meaning of “common” or “unconse- 
crated” rather than in a derogatory way—although it is the case that from 
the point of view of deeper levels of religion, this level is often of dubious 
worth. 

These three categories are not independent of one another. Much 
established religion doubtless encounters life in its ultimate dimensions, 
just as established religion sometimes turns superficial. Particular individ- 
uals may suddenly discover established religion in a way which is for them 
quite novel. For some people novel religion may incarnate a certain spiritual 
genuineness and for a time perhaps even function as “ultimate concern.” 
If profane religion is strongly tempted by superficiality on the one hand 
and idolatry on the other, the truth is that these temptations are never 
wholly absent from religion in its deeper dimensions. 

To return to our analogy of the sea, the ocean bed enables the waters 
to assume a certain general form. However immense, the ocean is a discrete 
body of water. The Atlantic is not the Pacific. Christianity is not Hinduism. 
A more involved set of forces gives rise to ocean waves. Through varied 
combinations of tide and wind, the waves march and roll. Without the 
watery deep, there are no waves. And yet, the sea can be strangely calm 
—thrown back as it were, in quiet meditation upon its own depths. A 
danger now is boredom. Waves induce a certain zest and adventure. The 
besetting temptation of established religion is to become dull. But, unfortu- 
nately, the waves afford no lasting solution. They are exhausted by their 
own ups and downs. They are elusive. They are too unpredictable to 
furnish social assurance and too transitory to endow sacredness with enduring 
and compelling form. 

The surface manifestations of religion have their rise and fall. It 
appears to be characteristic of men in civilization that they tend to break 
out of established social procedures. Novelty reproduces a measure of 
human creativity. But the trouble with novelty is that it loses its novelty. 
Meanwhile, in America at least, the pattern of social-psychological identi- 
fication through established religion continues. 
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I am aware that Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism fall primarily 
within the category of established religion. Although these three major 
institutional forms have undergone a noticeable renewal in the past few 
decades, the fact is that a great deal of the recent surge cf piety has been 
expressed in novel or profane, rather than in traditional or institutional, 
ways. Nevertheless, just as the ocean bed holds the sea, so, too, the body 
of the ocean is the necessary, if not sufficient, condition for every crest and 
trough. Were traditional religion not well established socially, the specific 
phenomena of novel religion would neither find concrete occasions for 
influential expression nor achieve relative social significance. New social 
expressions do not originate in a vacuum. They arise out of accepted world 
views, symbols, and ways of behaving. 

Where the requirement of self-identification is paramount, specific 
techniques for meeting that need become secondary. They are means rather 
than ends and their places can be taken by competing or alternative devices. 
A man may easily pass from Denomination A to Denomination B. Evidence 
that such a shift in membership often derives from other considerations 
than the man’s “ultimate concerns” is found in the fact that the question of 
what is true may simply never occur to him. When things really matter 
to us, we grapple with them with mind, heart, and soul much more than 
out of the strength bestowed by mere social belonging. 


III 


Christianly speaking, while we may acknowledge a certain rationale 
in the pattern of self-identification through religion, we do not have to 
approve it. When religion performs a primarily social function it is too 
often deficient in prophetic power. More than one churchman has lamented 
the fact that the alleged revival of religion has had few if any discernible 
effects upon morality. The organizational achievements of the churches 
are paralleled by organizational achievements in crime and racketeering. 
Church membership has gone up across the years; so has the divorce rate. 
Church-school budgets have expanded; so has juvenile delinquency. 

To maintain that recent years have seen a revival of interest in religion 
sounds plausible enough in face of the evidence. It is quite something else 
to claim that there has been a serious rebirth of humble surrender to God. 
And it is even more dubious to assert that there has been a reawakening of 
the Christian faith. In and of themselves the religious pursuits of men 
are hardly identical with what Christianity means by faith. Man is a 
strange creature who in one moment concedes his helplessness and need for 
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divine aid and in the next moment refuses to accept his finitude and goes 
on to fashion God according to his own image.’® The Christian will, in 
consequence, assume a double attitude toward the religious efforts of men. 
Out of compassion for his fellows and out of the assurance that God is 
able to use all the works and foibles of men for his own purposes, the 
Christian will not condemn popular religion out of hand. But he. will 
be ever on the watch for the tendency, so prevalent in religion, to confuse 
the immediate interests of men with the will of God, to reduce holiness 
to mere cultural and social occupation. The Christian faith stands in judg- 
ment upon American religious and social ideals, as it stands in judgment 
upon all human accomplishments and standards. 

Any social process may lose its spiritual savor. Within the present 
context of discussion, this eventuality stems in part from the fact that 
both established religion and novel religion are subject to the influences 
of secular culture. A clear and present danger today is that we are con- 
centrating so much upon the self and its interests that we cannot escape 
blasphemy. The current virtues are “warmth” and “dedication.” The man 
of “integrity” is competing for the place of the Man of Sorrows. Sincerity 
has become a new center of value, aided and abetted by the veneration of 
numbers. William Lee Miller speaks of the two arguments that have been 
constantly reiterated to refute articles critical of “positive thinking” and 
official Washington piety: the religious sincerity of the individuals in 


question and the numbers of people who had responded favorably to their 
appeal. 


What was remarkable in addition to the astonishing consistency with which these 
same two arguments recurred was the air of utter finality with which they were 
always given, as though they answered all doubts and no other questions could 
possibly be asked. The evocation of the numbers who respond positively to the 
“positive thinking” message was to say to the critic: “Well, now, friend, if all these 
vast millions like it, just who are you to say it’s no good?” ‘The testimony to the 
sincerity of the personalities assumed that any criticism must be implying that the 
popular preachers were hypocritical, for what other grounds for criticizing a man’s 
religious message could there possibly be? . . . [Just] as the defenders of “positive 
thinking” did not entertain the possibility that something millions endorse can be 
wrong or inadequate, so also they ignored the possibility that one can be “sincere” 
and at the same time be very mistaken." 


Our consolation as Christians is that the truth of God depends upon 
neither the vagaries of human virtue nor the aura of arithmetic. 


10 See Perry, Edmund, The Gospel in Dispute, Doubleday and Company, 1958, p. gr. 


11 Miller, William Lee, “Religion and the American Way of Life,” in Religion and the Free Society 
(published by The Fund for the Republic, 1958), pp. 6, 7. 
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Familiarity does not, of necessity, breed contempt but fortunately 
it may finally evince boredom and a deeper demand for change. The fate 
of religion in any of its discrete manifestations is ultimately determined by 
the state of religion in its inevitable dimension, by whatever it is that 
men hold truly sacred. 

All this means that Christians do not have to be disturbed if or when 
the surge of piety actually enters upon a period of decline. They may even 
welcome the recession. The question for the Church is whether it will 
seize the peculiar opportunities of the hour to apply the gospel of the 
Christ who is “the same yesterday and today and forever.” The authentic 
fulfillment of the self does not come through the world—however true it 
is that life in society may sometimes contribute to self-fulfillment, as in 
the redeeming community of the Church. According to the Christian faith, 
the abundant life is a by-product of identification with the will of God in 
Christ. “If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation.” 

The life of faith in the God of Jesus Christ constitutes a specific 
intrusion of the sacred into social life. It is through grace that established 
religion can be continually vitalized, novel religion stabilized, and both 
kinds redeemed. The task of transforming religion and all other forms 
of human culture into the imitatio Christi is the inevitable Christian chal- 
lenge. 





Religion and the Arts 





1. Waiting for Godot: A Biblical Appraisal 


CHARLES S. McCOY 


‘hee WISE ARTIST resists the temptation to interpret his own 
work. For if he has done well the job of portraying with vividness and 
intensity the reality he perceives, the artistic creation speaks for itself and 
needs no further elaboration by the artist. He has expressed the meaning 
which he apprehends and does well to leave to others the task of inter- 
preting what he has created. 

Another person, upon examining the artist’s product, may discover in 
it either more or less than was intended; successive commentators may even 
see quite different meanings in the same work of art. This should occasion 
no surprise, for each interpreter will see meaning in a painting, a play, or 
whatever, in the measure that his own comprehension of reality has both 
depth and richness. 

Samuel Beckett’s fascinating play Waiting for Godot exemplifies a 
work of art in which reality is so inclusively mirrored that various inter- 
preters may reach quite different conclusions about its meaning. Indeed, 
each interpreter runs the risk of merely reading into the play his own 
point of view. Yet so much of the comment in this country on Waiting 
for Godot has suggested that its message is nihilism, meaninglessness, and 
despair that it seems only proper to place on the record a different point 
of view about this brilliant dramatic achievement. If the accusation be made 
that I am reading my own point of view into the play, then I must reply 
that those who see only despair may share a similar guilt. Perhaps Beckett 
has produced a work which reflects the image of every viewer. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate the attitude of American critics. 
Marya Mannes in The Reporter: “I doubt if I have ever seen a worse play. 





Cuarzes S. McCoy, B.D., Ph.D., formerly Associate Professor of Religion at 
the University of Florida, has just become Professor of Religion in Higher Education 
at Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. He finds that numerous reviewers 
of this much-discussed play have overlooked its specifically Christian possibilities. 
W aiting for Godot, by Samuel Beckett, was published by Grove Press, Inc., New York, 
1954- Quotations are used by permission of the publisher. 
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I mention it only as typical of the self-delusion of which certain intellectuals 
are capable, embracing obscurity, pretense, ugliness, and negation as protec- 
tive coloring for their own confusion.” Eric Bentley in The New Republic: 
“Samuel Beckett’s point of view seems pretty close to that of Anouilh or 
Sartre. ‘Waiting for Godot?’ is, so to speak, a play that one of them ought 
to have written. It is the quintessence of existentialism in the popular and 
most relevant sense of the term, a philosophy which underscores the in- 
comprehensibility, and therefore the meaninglessness, of the universe.” 

Certainly there is much in the play to justify these comments. Yet 
impressive evidence exists, I find, that the point of view represented in 
this drama is not that of nihilistic existentialism, as many commentators 
have supposed. Instead it may be that Mr. Beckett puts forward a point 
of view which is essentially biblical. Lest this shock the sophisticated, let 
me hasten to add that there is a superficial scriptural coloring to the play, 
and then underneath a deeper biblical import which may easily be over- 
looked. 

Let us examine the plot, if it may be said that there is a plot, and 
the evidence which can be educed in support of the contention that Waiting 
for Godot presents us with a biblical interpretation of the human situation. 

The setting of the play is a country road, we know not where. The 
only scenery is a tree. The time is evening. A sense of twilight and 
approaching darkness pervades the action. Estragon and Vladimir, or 
Gogo and Didi as they are called, wait during two engaging acts for Mr. 
Godot. They seem to be tramps or at least two beings reduced inwardly 
to tatters. While waiting, they pass the time with apparent nonsense into 
which Mr. Beckett has inserted a surprising amount of intelligent comment 
on humanity and its foibles together with a considerable quantity of low 
comedy, this latter feature making the play fairly good theater. 

Three additional characters appear on the scene. Two of these, Pozzo 
and Lucky, appear together in each act. Pozzo might be a country squire, 
exuding authority and cruelty. Lucky, a name freighted with intriguing 
irony, is his servant, a pitiful figure with a rope around his neck the other 
end of which is held, and jerked periodically, by Pozzo. The rope causes 
a running sore. Seemingly Lucky has no will of his own but obeys every 
one of Pozzo’s peremptory orders. Pozzo and Lucky appear again in the 
second act but in much worsened circumstances. Pozzo is blind and Lucky 
is dumb. Moreover, when they fall, they apparently cannot rise by them- 
selves. Both now are pitiable figures, and so they leave the scene. 

The fifth character is a boy. Near the end of each act, in which Gogo 
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and Didi have been waiting in moods alternating between despair, hope, 
fear, and impatience for the coming of Godot, the boy appears and tells 
them that Mr. Godot will not come today but will surely come tomorrow. 
And with the lad’s assurance that Mr. Godot will not come, night falls; 
despair closes in upon Gogo and Didi even more completely. They wish 
to hang themselves when they discover that Mr. Godot is not coming, yet 
they have no rope with which to accomplish the task. Both acts end on 
this note of despair unto inaction. The final line is identical at the end of 
each act: “Yes, let’s go.” They do not move. 

On the surface, nothingness, comic irrelevance, unfulfilled hope, and 
despair seem to dominate the drama. Scattered through the apparently 
meaningless by-play, however, are many suggestions that a different mes- 
sage may be intended by Mr. Beckett. What are the evidences that this 
deeper meaning may, in fact, be biblical in nature? 

These fall into three groups: (1) the numerous biblical allusions, 
many obvious and perhaps misleading, others more subtle; (2) the kinship 
of certain elements in the play to the thought of such Christian existentialists 
as Séren Kierkegaard and Paul Tillich, both of whom have, in large 
measure, a biblical point of view; and (3) a structure which can be per- 
ceived in this apparently formless drama when it is viewed from the stand- 
point of certain biblical allusions within the play itself. So indirect are 
these suggestions of a biblical message that no one of them by itself 
would be convincing. Nor am I prepared to say that the sum of them 
leaves the matter beyond considerable doubt. The evidence is presented 
here for whatever it may be worth. 


I 


The first group of these evidences revolves around the biblical allusions 
scattered copiously through the text. The play is literally filled with direct 
and indirect reference to persons and ideas of the Hebrew-Christian Scrip- 
tures. These are too numerous to list them all. Let us mention a few 
prominent examples. 

Near the beginning of the play a long discussion occurs about the two 
thieves who were crucified with Jesus Christ and whether or not one of 
them was saved. The tree is a traditional Christian word for the cross 
of Christ, and the way is left open to identify Gogo and Didi, waiting by 
a tree, with the thieves. They think of hanging themselves on the tree 
but do not trust it to bear their weight. The tree remains a pervasive and 
mysterious symbol throughout the play. 
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The name of Godot himself suggests that he may be divine. Yet 
this possibility finds neither confirmation nor denial in the text. There 
are, however, strange elements in the uncertainty of Gogo and Didi about 
their relation to Godot. Here are examples.’ 


Estracon: What exactly did we ask him for? 
Viapimir: Were you not there? 

EstrraGon: I can’t have been listening. 
Viapimir: Oh . . . Nothing very definite. 
Estracon: A kind of prayer? 

ViapIMiR: Precisely. 

Estracon: A vague supplication? 

Viapimir: Exactly. 


Or again, shortly after the foregoing passage: 


Viapimir: To Godot? Tied to Godot? What an idea! No question 
of it. (Pause.) For the moment. 

Estracon: His name is Godot? 

Viapimir: I think so. 

Could these exchanges be an echo of the biblical problem of man’s 
relation to God and the uncertainty of man even as to God’s name unless 
he reveal it? When the boy arrives with the message from Godot, a further 
similarity to Biblical Deity appears. The boy minds the goats; he has a 
brother who minds the sheep and who is chastised by Mr. Godot. And 
the very failure of Godot to appear in any obvious way, yet being present 
as one longed for, suggests the biblical idea of the hidden God. 

When Pozzo comes in, Gogo and Didi at first mistake him for Godot. 
Pozzo corrects their misapprehension. Then, looking down upon them 
from an assumed height, he says, “You are human beings, none the less. 
As far as one can see. Of the same species as myself.” Then he bursts 
into an enormous laugh. “Of the same species as Pozzo! Made in God’s 
image!”* The biblical reference is clear. The purpose of the allusion 
remains obscure. 

Pozzo’s menial, Lucky, in some ways suggests the biblical figure of 
the Christ. The rope around his neck, one end of which Pozzo holds, rubs 
his neck and makes a sore. He is wounded by the actions of another. He 
suffers; he is a servant. It is by the will of his master that he suffers so. 
As a sheep before its shearers, he is, with one dramatic exception, dumb. 
It might seem that Lucky has given up his own will in favor of doing the 
will of his lord. The faint suggestion of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 


1 Waiting for Godot, pp. 13-14. 
2P. 15. 
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and the gospel emerges. The possible relation becomes even more striking 
when Didi becomes outraged at the way Lucky is treated. 


ViapIMiR: (exploding) It’s a scandal! ... To treat a man... (gesture 
toward Lucky) ... like that... I think that...no...a 
human being... no... it’s a scandal! * 


He reiterates the message of the New Testament that the Incarnation 
is a scandal. Still, the differences between Lucky and the biblical picture of 
Christ leave the matter in doubt. 

Pozzo implies that Gogo and Didi cannot endure his presence, as men 
cannot endure God’s presence, and Pozzo tells us that the two men stand 
before Lucky and himself in fear and trembling, as the Bible reminds us 
we must come to God. And again, in speaking of Lucky, Pozzo claims that 
one reason he does not function properly is that “It’s not his job,” recalling 
Paul’s suggestion in writing to the Philippians that being man is not properly 
the job cf the Son of God, but that he empties himself in becoming man. 

These are only a few illustrations of the biblical allusions which occur 
on virtually every page of the text. Yet, given these many scriptural 
references, we may say that they are, on the one hand, irony and sarcasm, 
or on the other hand, incidental verbal scenery to a pervasive message of 
meaninglessness. After all, it does not appear that Godot comes. Their 
waiting seems in vain. And so, whatever biblical content may be there, it 
could only indicate the hopes of mankind which are eternally deferred and 
disappointed. Nevertheless these numerous references must not be forgotten 
in weighing the total meaning of the play. 


II 


The second category of evidence for a biblical message in the play 
concerns crucial points of kinship with the Christian existentialists as opposed 
to the nihilistic existentialists. 

In the first place, there are several specific similarities between the 
ideas Beckett presents in the play and the thought of Sgren Kierkegaard, 
the great Danish figure who may be accounted the founder of existentialism. 
Didi says, “Hope deferred maketh the something sick.”* His mood links 
despair with sickness in a way quite well known to those familiar with 
Kierkegaard. The sickness which is unto death in Kierkegaard is despair. 
Seeking to speak in a biblical way, SK (Kierkegaard) talks about Jesus’ 
coming to the tomb of Lazarus and saying, “This sickness is not unto 


Sp. 18. 
*p. 8. 
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Death.” SK draws the conclusion that the real death is not that of the 
body, but is the death of the spirit. And this is despair. Writes SK in 
The Sickness Unto Death: “When one is about to despair the cry is ‘Pro- 
cure me possibility, procure possibility. Possibility is the only saving rem- 
edy.’” And the lack of possibility, the dearth of alternatives, constitutes a 
major element in the situation of despair and meaninglessness for Gogo 
and Didi. “Nothing happens, nobody comes, nobody goes, it’s awful,”° 
is a line Jean Anouilh has quoted from the play to characterize it. 

The fear and anxiety of Gogo and Didi at the prospect of meeting 
Godot remind one also of Kierkegaard. SK sees man at once waiting and 
longing for ultimate meaning to break into his existence yet also living 
in dread in the midst of his waiting. Another close parallel occurs when, 
after having decided it is a charming evening, Didi intones: “Worse than 
the pantomime.” 


Goco: The circus. 
Dip1: The music hall. 
Goco: The circus.® 


Then Didi, hastening off stage to answer a call of nature, is directed 
by Gogo: “End of the corridor, on the left,” and Didi shouts back, “Keep my 
seat,” as though the world were made up of orchestra seats in a theater. 


SK suggests that man often makes this mistake. We think of ourselves 
as spectators waiting for God to appear on the cosmic stage and do some- 
thing to save us and amuse us; we forget, says SK, that God is the audience 
and we the actors before him. Didi comes to a dim realization of this at 
the end of the play. The boy has come again to say that Mr. Godot will 
not come today. Didi asks the boy to relay a message to Godot: “Tell him, 
tell him that you saw me.” Then, as though in horror, Didi advances upon 
the boy and cries: “You’re sure you saw me. You won’t come and tell me 
tomorrow that you never saw me.”* 

Again there is a passage near the end of the play when Gogo needs 
aid and cries out to Didi. Didi, absorbed with his own concerns, considers 
whether he has been callous and has failed to respond to calls for help. 
While he contemplates the ethics of his own behavior, he ignores the actual 
plea for aid. While Gogo shouts, “Help me,” Didi muses, “Was I sleeping 
while the others suffered? Am I sleeping now?”® SK strikes a similar 


5 Pp. 27. 
€ Pp. 23. 
TP. 59. 
SP. 58. 
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note in reminding us that there is an esthetic level of living in which one 
merely observes yet avoids becoming involved in existence, perhaps con- 
templating the good but never being committed to action in faith. 

Parallels to the thought of Paul Tillich also exist in Waiting for 
Godot, a circumstance which either could arise from Beckett’s acquaint- 
ance with the work of Tillich or Martin Heidegger or might be coincidence. 
Tillich uses the phrase “ontological shock” to indicate the moment when 
one comes face to face with the terrible conclusion that he must die, that 
he may face nothingness in a world without meaning. Tillich speaks of 
the ontological shock as a “disappointed rendezvous.” It is as though we 
had expected to meet someone and he does not come. We look and long 
for a meaning which we do not find. Could Beckett in Waiting for Godot 
be portraying the great disappointed rendezvous of man seeking for God? 

And, of course, the theme of waiting is one which Tillich, and Heideg- 
ger as well, have borrowed from the biblical notion and filled with a 
peculiar and existential poignancy. Tillich’s meditation on “Waiting” in 
The Shaking of the Foundations might be a commentary on Godot, or the 
play an elaboration of Tillich’s theme. One is reminded also of the lines 
from Goethe, “So, waiting, I have won from you the end: God’s presence 
in each element,” which Martin Buber quotes at the beginning of the 
widely influential poetic essay, J and Thou. 

These parallels with religious existentialists are indeed suggestive as 
to Beckett’s intention in Godot, but by no means conclusive that his meaning 
passes beyond t’ut of despairing emptiness. 


Ill 


The third bit of evidence to be educed in support of the contention 
that Waiting for Godot is basically biblical in its message concerns a passage 
from the Old Testament Book of Proverbs. 

Many commentators have noted the apparently unstructured character 
of the play. It seems to have no plot, no obvious pattern. When a passage 
from Scripture, quoted early in the play in truncated form, is examined, a 
quite interesting pattern for the play appears. Could it be that Beckett, 
like every good preacher, has put forward his sermon text early in the play 
and then elaborated on it for two acts? 

Says Didi: “Hope deferred maketh the something sick.” This appears 
to be an altered quotation from Proverbs 13:12. The passage reads, “Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick; but when the desire cometh, it is a tree 
of life.” The tree, the tree of life, the Cross, Christ the Way, the Truth, 
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and the Life. The tree, in the first act, dead. Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, sickness unto death, which is despair. But when the desire cometh 
it is a tree of life. And in Act Two the tree does become alive and 
sprouts leaves! 

If we say, however, that this passage suggests the “plot” of the play, 
if we say that the two acts are described by the two “acts” of the verse in 
Proverbs, then we are drawn to the conclusion that Godot did not miss his 
appointment, that he did come. For when the desire cometh, it is a tree 
of life. If their hope was fulfilled, only then does it become intelligible 
that the tree sprouts leaves, that the tree is no longer merely tree, but is 
a tree of life, the center of meaning, the Cross. 

At first glance, it appears incredible to suggest that Godot did come. 
He does not appear in any direct sense. The boy says at the end of each 
act: “Mr. Godot told me to tell you he won’t come this evening but surely 
tomorrow.”*® Why are these statements made unless it be true that Mr. 
Godot did not arrive? 

Suppose we assume that Godot has come, and that the boy means that 
Mr. Godot will not come because he has already been there. But he will 
come again tomorrow even as he has come today. A meaning like this, 
which seems impossible at first, takes on new significance in the light of 
another passage from the Bible—the scene in Matthew in which humanity 
is judged and separated into sheep and goats, a passage to which the boy’s 
conversation directs our attention. In Matthew 25:34ff, the sheep are told, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” 
These have been chosen, it is explained, because they have ministered to 
the needs of God. “For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” On the left hand, the goats are condemned because they 
have failed to minister to the needs of God when there was opportunity. 
Both groups protest that they were unaware of having met God either to 
minister or not to minister to his needs. The well-known reply to each 
group may throw light on the problem of whether or not Godot did appear: 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto me; and 
inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least of these, ye did it not unto me! 

The biblical outlook, as exhibited in this passage and others, suggests 
that man meets God, not in direct and special ways, but through the relation- 
ships with his fellow human beings. God is present in the midst of man’s 
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need. To minister to the needs of our neighbors is to meet and know God. 

Or again, Jesus is man. Yet the Christian tradition affirms that he 
is also God. He appears as a human being among human beings, yet in 
him God is with us. Could it be that Godot, or God, does come on both 
days and every day to the road beside the tree, comes in the least of these 
—in Lucky and Pozzo, in Gogo and Didi? In the relationships among 
these people, somehow typical of us all, God is present. What they do to 
each other they are doing to God. And the extent of their awareness of 
human need, or should we say our awareness, is the measure of their aware- 
ness of Godot’s presence among them. We may agree with Pozzo that all 
are in God’s image; though the likeness may be a poor one, it is sufficient 
to convey the divine to those who will see. 

In this biblical light, we see that Mr. Godot keeps his appointment, 
indeed comes to every man at the still center of existence. The characters 
of the drama unhappily are ourselves, selfish, even cruel, unaware of Godot’s 
presence, knowing only vaguely what we are waiting for. Gogo and Didi 
are waiting for God, but it is insensitive and loveless waiting. Though 
they know that they must serve him, they wait in expectation that his 
coming will primarily serve them. Cries Didi at one point triumphantly 
and with finality, “It’s Godot! We’re saved.”’® They are waiting for 
God to arrive and perform his tricks for them. There is also the moment 
when Didi declares smugly, “We are not saints, but we have kept our 
appointment. How many people can boast as much?” To which Gogo 
replies, “Billions.”"* Like all of us, Didi supposes that minimum decency 
fulfills the divine requirements. We do what we think is our part; then 
we wait self-righteously for God to arrive and do his bit. This is the 
waiting of billions, the waiting of Kierkegaard’s “Crowd.” 

The passage from Proverbs takes on increased significance as we trace 
the pattern of meaning which it discloses. Hope deferred makes the heart 
sick, the sickness unto death; but when the desire comes, it is a tree of 
eternal life. That for which Gogo and Didi wait does arrive. It is they 
who miss the appointment. The tree, the Cross, becomes a tree of life. 
But those who wait in self-satisfied blindness remain dead. 


Didi sums up the matter near the close of the play: “Everything’s 
dead but the tree.” ”” 


10 Pp, 47. 
11 P, 1. 
12 P, 59. 





2. Boris Pasternak: Two Autobiographies 
EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE 


\ (ane PASTERNAK TITLED the earlier of his two 
works, Safe Conduct, he could hardly have guessed how much more dan- 
gerous life’s journey would become. And yet, in a sense, he has arrived 
safely through perils barely hinted at in his more recent autobiographical 
sketch, J Remember. Was this last ever really meant for publication? It 
has the unguarded quality of a diary. 

The two autobiographies do not carry a story forward chronologically. 
One is superimposed upon the other, yet there is little repetition. What 
has been developed is not narrative but point of view and style, which 
gives an even more effective sense of the passage of time. What is prog- 
ress? Progress in the arts, as in life, is not a going forward, but a going 
inward, a gathering of the personality into focus, an ever more exact 
correspondence of vision with means of expression. Between the brilliant 
but dense and turgid Safe Conduct and the bare, stark J Remember a life- 
time has taken place. What has changed? The man or his times? Or 
both—the only fixed point being devotion to writing, the pole star that 
swings the whole sky around. “Like the front of a cart on its coupling- 
pole, the night on high slowly turned the whole body of its starry chariot.” 

To one born of artists (his father was a painter and his mother a 
pianist, and he himself had been a composer praised by the family friend, 
Scriabin), to one whose whole life was steeped in art and literature, morality 
was primarily esthetic integrity, at however great an emotional cost, at 
whatever sacrifice of friendship. In the particular historical context of 
Pasternak’s life, with the warping of the elect on all sides, their succumbing 
one after the other to the party line, the lonely courage of this one man 
stands out against a backdrop of revolution, war and the foundering of 
values. Heartbreak cries out from these pages, the ambivalence of admira- 
tion and disillusion, as one writer friend after another turns from poetic 
truth, or commits suicide, or both. What is written in J Remember is 
only a small part of what is felt. “During the last years of Mayakovsky’s 





Epiru Lovejoy Pierce of Evanston, Illinois, is a poet and writer of medita- 
tions well known to readers of The Christian Century and other periodicals. The two 
works of Pasternak here reviewed are: Safe Conduct, New Directions paperback, 
and I Remember: Sketch for an Autobiography, Pantheon Books, 1959. 
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life, when all poetry had ceased to exist, either his or anybody else’s, when 
Esenin had hanged himself, when, to put it more simply, literature had 
stopped .. .” 

Of course there was always the vision of nature. Pasternak has been 
called the poet’s poet. One has recently written of him: 


You who are eyes for my dark mind, speak on; 
Not till you name it do I know the world. 
Great Adam-poet, on whom the sun first shone, 
Conjure created skies with planets pearled. 
Touch not the fruit; make music of the tree. 
What you first saw in Eden, make me see. 


Stay as you are, humble and free from pride. 
Avoid the boast, the disobedient act, 

So shall all nature be your constant bride, 
Radiant, not blurred by sin’s gray cataract. 
Now graft upon my dulling visual sense 

The corneal transplant of your innocence. 

“Touch not the fruit; make music of the tree”—that refusal for selfish 
purposes to exploit art or nature, that steadfastness in celebrating both. . . 

The erstwhile composer uses musical categories in his writing. (Notice 
also the “ear-mindedness” of his breathtaking essay on translating Shake- 
speare.) Instead of drawing a thin melodic line he writes harmonically, in 
depth. He uses persons and events as patterns, transposed into one varia- 
tion after another on a theme, a theme whose original impact has become 
almost an obsession. 

In Safe Conduct it is Mayakovsky, the poet-suicide, lying in his coffin, 
with his sister grieving over him. In J Remember it is Tolstoy in his 
coffin, with his groveling wife attempting to prove her devotion. In the 
novel it is the dead Zhivago, with the erring but repentant Lara grieving 
over him. 

To a poet it is the great inner encounters that carry the lifestream 
forward. Outward events may, or may not, have any impact at all. In art, 
as in life, the image exerts its power. It is the function of the image to 
draw the developing character to its own perfection, to fuse the scattered 
parts into a projected whole. Man is made in the image of God, hence 
the theoretical possibility of human perfection. In the Fall man turns 
away from the image and must, through the Second Adam, be brought 

‘once more into relation with it, so that God can accomplish his divine 
intended work. “He destined us in love to be his sons in Jesus Christ, 
according to the purpose of his will” (Eph. 1:5). And is not the self, 
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therefore, non-image? One can no more see the self as a beacon than one 
can see one’s own eyes. Hence self-centeredness brings stultification. “We 
have all become people according to the measure that we have loved people, 
and have had occasion for loving,” writes Pasternak. One image after 
another is shattered. The first Adam lies in his coffin. 

Perhaps we may speculate further. May we assume that it was in 
the interval between Safe Conduct and Dr. Zhivago that the author more 
truly found Christ, and in finding the image of God, “the express image 
of his person,” Pasternak’s inner life, as well as his art, was made over? 
A style once tortuous has now become lucid, a preoccupation with self has 
been turned inside out. There is now a deep self-identification with the 
world, with nature, with all things human, from the most lowly to the 
most exalted. The author now has a genius for self-expression, where before 
he wrestled with the problem of communication. Do we not feel here 
the triumph of that “inward music . . . unarmed truth”? 

For the great work is Dr. Zhivago, the keystone of the arch. J Remem- 
ber is no more than a poignant postscript, an attempt to set a personal record 
straight. It wrings the heart, and yet no pity need be expended on the 
servant of truth, only on those who fall away. 

The early title, then, is indeed prophetic: Safe Conduct. Which does 
not mean smooth sailing and an easy course. One thinks of Paul’s account 


of the dangers and sufferings through which he passed. One thinks also 
of the dying thief on the cross. For it was to this most miserable of men, 
who in the midst of despair had seen the truth, that the great safe conduct 
was given: “Today .. . with me in Paradise.” 





Book Reviews and Notices 


Theology of Culture. By Pau Titticn. Ed. by Robert C. Kimball. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 213 pp. $4.00. 


“The problem of religion and culture has always been in the center of my 
interest,” writes Paul Tillich in the foreword to Theology of Culture. His first 
public address, in fact, was on this subject. Considering the stature of the author 
and his interest in the topic, this book obviously commands attention. It consists of 
a number of essays written over two decades, plus an unpublished article, “The 
Struggle Between Time and Space.” Those who know Dr. Tillich’s thoughts will 
perhaps find nothing new in this volume. The compilation, however, is careful and 
the rewriting shows a freshening up of both material and style. 

Religion is ultimate concern; “the form of religion is culture” (47). 


Religion thus has no specific content but is the dimension of ultimate concern in 
all areas of life. It is an aspect of the human spirit: the dimension of depth. The 
fact that we have religion at all as a separate human activity is due to man’s estrange- 
ment from his authentic being. “The Church and culture are within, not alongside 
each other. And the kingdom of God includes both while transcending both.” (51.) 
Tillich’s change from the unconditioned to the unconditional, and now to ultimate 
concern, emphasizes the human response to the Kingdom, not its objective nature. 
The Kingdom itself is unconditional meaning, always beyond existence. But this 
existential element of response is integral to Tillich’s own thinking throughout. 

The cultural problem for modern man is the struggle with industrial society. 
Mass production and technological complexity press man into an object. Existen- 
tialism is man’s courageous struggle for freedom within such a society. Modern 
art is the key to the understanding of man’s predicament. Its accent on the destruc- 
tive reveals man’s battle with nonbeing and with the anxieties engendered in the 
struggle. Man’s estrangement is the modern way of understanding his sin which 
affects all his cultural expressions. Guilt oppresses man. His struggle with it all 
too often takes the form of a moralism which blankets cultural creativity and 
deepens his alienation. Man’s first need is to know “love as the source of grace,” 
making it possible for the unacceptable to know himself as accepted. When man 
is once freed for creativity, culture is delivered from its estrangement and gives man 
hope for his essential nature, the new Being, the source of both true religion and 
creative culture. 

The above statement is in no way a summary theme of the book, for the 
many essays spread out into diverse fields: the philosophy of religion, time and space, 
religious language, artistic style, existential philosophy, psychoanalysis, science, ethics, 
education, Europe and America, America and Russia, Martin Buber, and communi- 
cation. No synopsis therefore will do for this book! Nevertheless the statement covers 
something of the main perspective of the position. 

The problem and power of this work both result from its main contention: 
religion has no specific content. Nothing can be more relevant to culture than 
culture itself! No external realm or standard can claim supremacy in Tillich’s 
thinking over culture, thus making it heteronomous. “Theonomy” is, rather, the 
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same as true autonomy, the Ground of Being which is the dimension of depth in 
each cultural event, not something more than or besides the event itself. ‘The 
Ground of Being is the logical presupposition of whatever exists, maintaining it and 
luring it toward genuineness of being. God is defined in such terms. He is not 
separate being, separate spirit, or a personal God. He is instead the very deepest, 
the unconditional aspect of each thing, being itself. As such he is known immediately, 
by the way of the ontological approach, not by argument as in the cosmological ap- 
proach. Ontology presupposes no content-God to be known discursively, but the 
inescapable, indefinable Ground of Being, the very presupposition of all knowing. 

Over and over again in Theology of Culture there are disparaging remarks 
about theism, faith in the living God who acts. Such faith in the Spirit who is 
the Father of our spirits, a being, Tillich calls him, is considered primitive, naive, 
and distorting of the relation between religion and culture. The God of theism 
is the devil with whom Tillich continually contends. Such a position is understand- 
able, granting his own ontology, but what is disturbing is Tillich’s lack of historic 
objectivity. In a brilliant essay on “The Two Types of the Philosophy of Religion” 
Tillich makes Anselm responsible for introducing God as a separate being into 
Christian thought (he turned “principle into a universal being,” p. 15); holding, 
however, that while Anselm came close in some respect to the more perceptive 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas carried Christian thought into the cosmological midstream 
of God as the separate personal God who acts in history and in nature. 

This is a historical error. The very presupposition, the whole way of thinking, 
for the entire stream of Christian thought from its beginning has been the biblical, 
living God who is before creation, has created, governs history, raises the dead, and 
will conclude earthly history. This God, the Spirit, the Creator, the Father is such 
in himself and was so considered from biblical times on. He does not merely become 
personal for us, as Tillich maintains; he és personal. Tillich’s analysis is out of focus. 
There is enough truth in what Tillich maintains, of course, in, for instance, St. 
Thomas’s rejection of the ontological argument, and in some of the ontological 
discussions of the Fathers, so that we cannot dismiss his claim as complete fabrica- 
tion and rationalization of position, but as a whole it is definitely out of line. 

What Tillich should say is that he has dismissed as intellectually untenable the 
central Christian position. Christianity was forged against philosophical positions like 
his, and he must know it. Although there are no easy, unqualified ways of develop- 
ing positions which make the living God central, the God who is love, the Creator— 
nevertheless, if culture is now to be judged and saved, it needs more of a savior 
than time against space. And no position, I believe, is more intellectually robust 
than the Christian, when seen from within its own claim in relation to our ultimate 
as well as proximate problems. Tillich’s rejection of the personal God of the Christian 
faith, and of resurrection as God’s raising the dead, emasculates the Christian faith 
of its distinctive content and changes its meaning so drastically as to nullify its very 
being; but this goes on behind a facade of Christian symbols that hide or obscure 
what he is doing. 

God has given us all intellectual freedom with responsibility. Tillich has a right 
to his deep convictions and his brilliant analyses and must be respected and honored 
for them. He should also be read carefully, for he has much to teach us. Although 
this book is not about culture in the specific sense, it deals with the nature of religion 
as it bears on our cultural task. Therefore the book must be judged by its main 
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drive, to redefine the nature of man’s “ultimate concern,” the religious dimension of 
culture. At this point the Christian faith with its definite center in the will of God 
as the Source, Standard, and Dynamic for social acceptance and creative trans- 
formation offers man both more hope and more reality than does Tillich’s modern 
substitute for it. 

The question is not whether or not we shall remain precritical of modern 
man’s problems. It is, rather, how we can become postcritical in terms of such a 
basic and relevant understanding of the Christian faith as can now in our crucial 
situation of world history convict and convert man to the open and inclusive commu- 
nity which lies creatively at the extreme center of the Christian faith. 

Nets F. S. Ferré 


Professor of Christian Theology, Andover-Newton Theological School, New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts. 


What, Then, Is Man? A Symposium of Theology, Psychology, and Psy- 
chiatry. By Paut MEEHL and others. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1958. ix-356 pp. $3.50. pan 


A serious and provocative undertaking, this book is published under the direction 
of the School of Graduate Studies of Concordia Theological Seminary pf the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Church. The symposium is chaired by Paul Meehl, head of the 
Department of Psychology of the University of Minnesota. Four other specialists 
helped to produce the book, including a campus pastor who earned his doctorate 
under Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, a psychology professor, and a practicing 
psychiatrist. 

The purpose of the book is to present a “thorough study of the problem of 
man as he is viewed in theology, psychology, and psychiatry.” This writing is 
intended especially for the guidance of ‘ ‘professional theologians and parish pastors” 
who have had “little or no technical training in these areas.’ 

However, as I see it, this is a stimulating study for a greater variety of students 
of humanity to explore self-critically. And I doubt that many theologians or parish 
pastors have the orientation needed to handle the book as a whole, which is not as 
elementary as the authors assume. Otherwise, more chapters would be as readable 
and informative as Chapters VI and XI, “Psychodynamics and Psychopathology” 
and “Pastoral Counseling and the Means of Grace.” 

This is a pioneer study, raising key questions which call for more data, investi- 
gations, and efforts to communicate problems and common interests within these 
three highly specialized fields of learning before more adequate answers can be 
suggested. The book itself reflects this self-criticism, humility, and concern. It 
rightly stresses that many assumptions are now apparently irreconcilable between 
these different specializations, and that efforts to transcend these differences by both 
religionists and secularists have often been superficial and ineffective. This is especially 
true in regard to “such theoretical problems as determinism, guilt, original sin, 
materialistic monism, conscience, and conversion.” 

Much of this situation arises from the different objectives and resources used 
by Christian and non-Christian psychotherapists. Also philosophical concepts in all 
three approaches are profoundly involved and needlessly confusing. Perhaps the 
most practical issues which the book discusses, however, are the problems caused by 
semantics involving three different languages and areas of trying to understand t)i 
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nature, destiny, and fulfillment of man’s ultimate needs and concerns. The dogmatic 
claims of all three fields of interpretation today are often as complex, subtle, and 
elusive as some psychoneurotic defenses are. In fact, this study makes me wonder 
if the emotional and vested interests of all three fields are not as involved as their 
intellectual problems. 

I am surprised that the book does not take into more account the genuine self- 
criticisms and efforts to understand their own limitations which are now going on 
in all three fields. Without such, for example, I doubt that theology itself will 
share the light which both psychology and psychiatry need, and vice versa. This 
may or may not be a “Freudian slip,” but I suspect the authors tended to dramatize 
this need in their own automatic switches in language and spirit when at times 
they spoke of “the Lutheran view of man” and then, of “the Christian view of 
man.” These basic problems of the nature of man and his illnesses are no more 
Lutheran than they are the common domain of all Christendom today. 

This is a bold book directed toward the ivory tower by the ivory tower. But 
its implications are practical, toward the help of the mentally ill who urgently need 
more co-operation and understanding by and among both Christian and non-Christian 
specialists. The book especially points toward the genuine need of Christianity to 
do more pioneer study in the realms of communication, revelation, and application 
of Christian doctrine to life as it is lived by both the sick and the well. As one 
of the authors stresses, the “God whom the Christian worships will not allow Him- 
self to be shut up in a remote heaven while scientific enterprise undertakes to govern 
the world below. The Creator is also the Preserver and Redeemer. He has reached 
into the world and will continue to do so.” The two separate compartments of the 
Christian and the irreligious analysts can no longer be “sealed-off concerns,” if 
more studies follow up this symposium. These compartments must be invaded, and 
no longer evaded, for the sake of health and truth. 

R. Freperick Wesr 
St. Paul’s Christian Church, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions. By A. C. Bouquer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. x-430 pp. $7.00. 


The nature of the Christian faith as seen in modern perspective and its relation 
to non-Christian religions are problems increasingly claiming the attention of Chris- 
tian thinkers. This volume, illustrating this interest, is similar in structure to the 
recently published Religion and the Christian Faith, by Hendrik Kraemer—but 
unlike Kraemer’s work, is to be classified theologically as liberal. 

Bouquet finds the biblical foundation for his approach, not like Kraemer in 
Paul’s letter to the Romans, but in the first chapter of John and the concept of the 
Logos. By placing John’s thought in the context of the first century B.c. and first 
century A.D., he is able to show that the Logos concept makes place for both univer- 
sality and particularity. The Logos, God’s self-expression, appears in its effects 
in all religions, but in Jesus Christ that expression attained to its peak (p. 154). 
Hence, deeply concerned persons in all religions “have already within themselves 
encountered the Divine logos . . .” (p. 460). Jesus is supreme. He “sits upon a 
solitary throne” (p. 114), yet he is not unrelated to the other great religious personages. 

Christians must recognize truth and value in religions other than their own, 
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while maintaining the ultimacy of their own religion at its best. While not the whole 
of truth, Christianity is the essential truth of life as God wishes man to know it 
(p. 15). Not in its present adolescent form but as it is newly expressed and renewed 
(p. 118), Christianity, and Christianity alone, is capable of becoming the common 
world faith. 

This thesis is placed within the rich setting of a vast amount of material, mostly 
excellent and worthy of careful study, having to do with the nature of the great 
religions, both historically and as they are being transformed by modern cultural 
changes, the nature of Marxism and its relation to Christianity, and an account of 
the first two centuries of Christian history. 

This reviewer, being largely in sympathy with Bouquet’s thesis, is not inclined 
to criticize that, for the author by his use of the Logos concept points a way of 
doing what Christian scholarship must do, namely, of recognizing the great value 
of the religions of the world while finding the supreme revelation and action of 
God in Jesus Christ. My chief criticism, minor in the face of the great value of 
the materials presented, concerns rather the loose construction of the work and the 
inclusion of materials not essential to the author’s chief purposes. For example, his 
chapter 3, “The Principle of Diffusion,” might better have been placed after his 
discussion of Christianity, and the discussion of Islam should have been included in 
chapter 2, the historical survey of .religion. Whether Marx belongs in the book in 
any extended form is a question; and since much of the material of the final chapter, 
dealing with the thought of modern theologians, is drawn from Kraemer, it might 
well have been left to him entirely. 

Another looseness of writing which scholars will find hard to accept is Bouquet’s 
failure to identify his quotations and references by anything more than the name 
of the author in most cases. A full bibliography and a detailed subject index are 
highly desirable. 

Finally, two small details that need to be mentioned are the author’s failure 
in his study of contemporary Africa to treat the very significant fact that Muslim 
missionaries are in many parts of Africa making more converts than the Christians, 
and are ofttimes converting Christians to Islam. Second, he consistently spells 
“Negro” with a small “n.” 

These criticisms are secondary. The work is an extremely valuable one and 
deserves a very wide reading by serious scholars. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
Professor of Religion, The St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 


20 Centuries of Christianity: A Concise History. By Paut HutcuHinson and 
Winrrepb E. Garrison. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. 
xiv-306 pp. $6.00. 


A Short History of Christianity. By Martin E. Marty. New York: Meridian 
Books (Living Age Book), 1959. 384 pp. $1.45 (paper). 
A History of the Christian Church. By WiLLisron WALKER; revised by Cyril 


C. Richardson, Wilhelm Pauck, Robert T. Handy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1959. 585 pp. $5.50. 


It would be fruitless and impossible to summarize the contents of these volumes. 
But that leaves only the hazardous task of characterizing them. Certainly the volumes 
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by Hutchinson and Garrison and by Marty are written with an excellent command 
of the English language and with a freshness of style that is arresting and dramatic. 
Let me cite but one example from Mr. Marty’s volume: 

“To spiral to an eccentric center from the grandeur of this world: after the 
years of the republic and in the early years of the Roman Empire (31 B.c.-a.D. 192) 
—the years when Caesar Octavianus, later named Augustus, was Emperor; when 
Herod the Great was ending his reign in Judaea; when Roman procurators ruled 
the Jews; when writers of the Augustan Age (like Ovid, Horace, and Livy) were 
flourishing—there was born in Palestine to a girl of Nazareth named Mary a man- 
child who seemed destined to obscurity in the carpenter’s shop of her husband Joseph. 
He was given a name common in the period, Jesus.” (p. 22) 

The volume by Hutchinson and Garrison is somewhat more restrained. 

If one thinks of the mass of materials to be covered, the total sweep and balance 
of assessment in these two volumes is masterful. Occasionally one gasps as an im- 
portant figure is summarized in a paragraph or two, even if there is no other 
choice. Calvin especially, in the light of recent scholarship, seems to come off 
poorly and definitely off-center. Both volumes deliberately and designedly stress 
the institutional development, and the brevity means that ideas and theological 
concepts necessarily are handled as if they were historical facts. They have a hard 
time coming alive. 

It is interesting, though incidental and irrelevant, that these two volumes 
should be written by individuals formerly and presently associated with the Christian 
Century. Since both books cover the same materials, it is definitely to the advantage 
of a person who does not want to buy both to purchase the one by Marty. It is 
in paperback, and therefore much less expensive (though there is also a cloth edition). 
In fact, the Hutchinson and Garrison volume, while interesting because of the 
significance of these two men, seems definitely overpriced, particularly when one 
compares it with the Walker volume. 

For years the Walker volume has been standard. Now it has been brought 
up to date and revised in the light of the fruits of scholarship since the time when 
it was first written. This is not so immediately apparent, though unmistakably 
true, in the sections revised by Richardson and Pauck. In the modern period, 
revised by Handy, it would obviously be more evident, since much has happened 
since the author’s death in 1922. But in addition to that, Handy has recast other 
materials as well. Since the book was first published, scholarship has made tre- 
mendous strides in the interpretation of the American field. Here Handy has broken 
up the older materials in the volume into proper chronological periods, has recast and 
greatly expanded them. In addition to bringing the story down to the present, 
he has also included major sections on the Eastern Orthodox Church and on Roman 
Catholicism in the modern period. 

For the person who wants to read rapidly and easily, the first two volumes 
may easily be recommended. But for the student who wishes to read carefully and 
more fully, with reference both to institutional and to theological development, the 
revised edition of Walker is certainly to be preferred. 


Joun DILLENBERGER 


Professor of Systematic and Historical Theology, Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey. 
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Early Christian Doctrines. By J. N. D. Kerry. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. x-500 pp. $5.75. 


For more than half a century J. F. Bethune-Baker’s well-known survey of 
doctrine in the early period has been a standard English work. Now that this re- 
markably lucid summary by the principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, has appeared 
there is every reason to think that it will supplant Bethune-Baker. Fresh appraisal 
of original sources; full acquaintance with recent findings in patristic studies; neat 
classification of the thought of the early theologians under traditional and familiar 
dogmatic headings; brilliancy and clarity of exposition—these altogether admirable 
features display themselves through the book. If the history of early theology is to 
be considered as the internal affair of a church guided through the turmoils of the 
late Hellenistic world toward a permanent rule of faith quintessentially achieved 
at the Council of Chalcedon, then this book offers really all that could be asked of 
a single volume. The author knows his ground and knows how to map it out. He 
is neither petty, pedantic, nor prejudiced. He has the virtue of loving the sinner 
while detesting the sin, and thus is sympathetic with well-intentioned men and 
movements whether they produced schism, heresy, or orthodoxy. 

The book makes no pretensions to originality of method. It divides itself into 
the parts, chapters, and sections which might be expected by anybody reasonably 
familiar with the subject. Prolegomena sketch the intellectual milieu in which Chris- 
tianity began, and lay out the fountains of doctrine in Scripture and in tradition. 
Periodization is from the Apostolic Fathers to the end of the third century and from 
Nicaea through Chalcedon. Schematization is familiar and as near to that of Peter 
Lombard as early doctrine can be made to divide itself: God, Trinity, Christ, Man, 
Atonement, Church, Sacraments. A brief epilogue retraces the period for eschato- 
logical teachings. The index is ample, and every effort is made to render the neces- 
sary technical terms in Greek or Latin clear to the monolingual reader. Source 
citations are ingeniously chosen to illustrate the text and to represent their authors. 
Academic trappings are plentiful for the scholar but unobtrusive to the amateur; the 
book is aimed at both, but the latter must be equipped with a companion manual of 
early church history. 

Adolf Harnack’s reputation as the last historian to make an original and creative 
approach to the study of historical theology stands unchallenged by this book. The 
fact that the author’s point of view is shared with a long and distinguished list of 
theologians who took catholic Christianity to mean teaching whatever the church 
taught in its official synods and believing the faith to have become normative in the 
consensus of the first five centuries does not, of course, make that point of view 
anything other than a point of view. As such it renders the teachings and decrees 
of the great councils impervious to the suspicion and doubt which are necessary 
ingredients of a fully critical historical method. That traditional orthodoxy might 
have been antiscriptural, accidental, or untrue cannot be entertained from such a 
viewpoint. It can be, for example, by the historical method of a Martin Werner, 
whose recent work passes a harsh judgment on theological endeavor past and present. 
From this standpoint, Kelly’s work is ahistorical (e.g., when Cyprian’s ecclesiology 
is only chronologically linked with the aftermath of the Decian persecution) and 
antihistorical (e.g., when Origen’s influence is always malign). Generally it neglects 
philosophical, theological, and cultural controversies in which patristic debates occurred ; 
generally it reads back upon earlier men later standards of faith. 
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As a teacher of theological history this reviewer rejoices in the scholarly craftsman- 
ship and the constant intelligibility of Kelly’s exposition of the doctrines of the early 
church. At the same time he recognizes that the very clarity and finality of classical 
Christian orthodoxy are the features which make utterly problematical its fidelity 
to Scripture and its applicability today. 

If the reader can supply his own awareness of the respective distances between 
the New Testament, the authoritative early Fathers, and our own day, this will be 
the most valuable summary of its subject to be found in our language. 

WituiaM A. CLEBSCH 


Professor, The Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas. 


The Anabaptist View of the Church: A Study in the Origins of Sectarian 
Protestantism. By FraNKLIN HaMLIn Lirtrett. Boston: Starr King Press 
(The Beacon Press), 2nd edition revised and enlarged, 1958. xi-229 pp. $6.00. 


The Free Church. By Frankuin Hamuin Lirrect. Boston: Starr King Press, 
1957. 171 pp. $6.00. 


In the increased effort to restudy Anabaptist sources and to recapture some- 
thing of the spirit of the Left Wing of the Reformation, Franklin Littell has demon- 
strated outstanding intellectual leadership and discipline. His first volume, published 
by the American Society of Church History (1952), had the good fortune of 
being picked up by a renewed interest in historical and theological interest and the 
supply was soon exhausted. The new edition has been revised with three substantial 
sections added. It is an important volume and will continue to be a standard tool 
for the discovery of the doctrine of the Church, the role of the laity in the life of 
the church, and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Littell sees the Anabaptists as those 
in the radical Reformation who gathered and disciplined a “true church” (rechte 
Kirche) after the apostolic pattern. The reformers were out to reform the old 
Church with the Bible, but the Anabaptists saw no hope in the old ecclesiastical 
system and set out to build a new Church with the Bible. 

The great issue between the Anabaptists and the Reformers was on the ques- 
tion of the type of Church and what should take the place of the old Church. The 
significance of the church and of the discipline in the early Free Churches will 
interest wider Christendom today in its search for more genuine ethical standards 
of life and its search for achievement of consensus. 

His second volume which embodies the Menno Simons Lectures is equally 
significant. Though it is less concentrated on early sources, it documents the sig- 
nificance of the Free Churches for the democratic idea in the West and in so doing 
Littell has rendered a great service to contemporary Christian thought. His dis- 
cussions of the emergence of the Free Church in the American scene, of totali- 
tarianism, and of the question of discipline are original clear-cut observations. Littell 
sees certain dangers in contemporary spiritualizing tendencies in our churches: “It 
is increasingly evident that the widespread resistance to historical revelation, the 
refusal to exercise the most elementary disciplines, the substitution of a set of petty 
moralisms for the glorious militancy of a people whose hope is in things to come, 
represent in our churches the most serious threat to a living faith” (p. 35). 

For the churches that settle down and attempt to avoid giving offense, and 
for our confused ideological situation, he has words of admonition: 

“Our seminaries and churches have exaggerated the importance of a good voice 
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and graceful gestures, and have emasculated the ministry of its essential character. 
The widespread theological illiteracy and ethical flaccidity so deplored in the churches 
is not primarily the fault of the laity: it goes back to a generation which has stressed 
promotional methods and verbal facility at the cost of intellectual and spiritual 
discipline. The shepherd’s rod has a crook on it, and with that crook the true 
shepherd rescues those of his flock who have wandered down over the edge of the 
abyss. The sheep who is pulled bleating from the attractive descent is not always 
grateful, but the man who has been chosen to ‘bear all things’ must include ingrati- 
tude and occasional resentment with his cross. He is not excused in taking up the 
role of entertainer by a general indifference to serious questions, or a popular resent- 
ment toward those who deal with them.” 

Methodist Littell is to be congratulated for his significant appraisal of Anabapist 
life and thought. He has nurtured the intellectual discipline and scholarly effort 
among Mennonites, restored the left-wing heretics to their true character, and 
interpreted for all of Christianity the significance of the Free Church tradition for 
the modern world. 

Joun A. HosTETLER 


Mennonite Publishing House (Herald Press), Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


A Southern Moderate Speaks. By Brooks Hays. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1959. xi-231 pp. $3.50. 


Bigger Than Little Rock. By Rosperr R. Brown. Greenwich, Connecticut: 
The Seabury Press, 1958. ix-150 pp. $3.50. 


J. Philip Hyatt describes Jeremiah in a recent book as a “prophet of courage 
and hope.” If one should launch a search for his contemporary counterpart in Dixie, 
the former congressman from Arkansas’ Fifth District which included Little Rock, 
the Honorable Brooks Hays, would deserve some consideration. Certainly no sensi- 
tive reader of A Southern Moderate Speaks can deny that Brooks Hays has ofttimes dis- 
played genuine courage. Nor can he question the presence of a strong element of 
hope in his outlook for the future. But in the end, after a careful comparison of 
Hays with Israel’s great prophets, he would probably have to look for some more 
appropriate title for this distinguished political and ecclesiastical leader. Surely Amos 
or Jeremiah could never have made such a studied effort to be either “moderate” 
or “Southern.” But the comparison would not be wholly to the discredit of Hays. 
For if the prophetic fire and surging emotion of an Amos, for example, become 
conspicuous in Hays for their virtual absence, the soft-spoken gentleman from Little 
Rock displays a compassion and a charity one seldom finds among prophets of any 
period. 

Southern Baptists in particular, and Christians in general, have not infrequently 
been put on the defensive by the unpredictable antics of Governor Orville Faubus. 
“There’s living proof,” you can hear the cynic cry, “of the failure of Christian 
education.” The element of truth in such an observation needs to be counterbalanced 
by the recognition of the influence of Christian faith in the life and work of a man 
like Brooks Hays. For Hays, though entitled as much as any other Southerner to 
a condescending attitude to the Negro, has refused to acquiesce in the status quo. 
Steadily and consistently, though always moderately and quietly, he has worked for 
the achievement of justice in the social order. He has fought to secure respect for 
the person and recognition of the rights of the Negro as a man and a citizen. T! 


1Us 
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did he labor as a congressman. And thus he continues to labor, though men generally 
trace his defeat in last fall’s general election to his opponent’s appeal to racial bigotry. 
This in itself marks Hays as a man of distinction. But the remarkable thing about 
it all is the fact that he, despite every human reason to do so, has not become bitter 
or vindictive. What enabled Hays to achieve such victories, first, over the temptation 
to pride and prejudice, and then, over the temptation to despair and bitterness? 
Though a host of factors would doubtless enter into any complete answer to this 
question, Hays does not hesitate to trace his attitude to a “deep religious conviction 
as to the meaning of the brotherhood of man.” 

This book includes, in addition to the vivid narrative of Brooks Hays’ personal 
history, many interesting sidelights on the implications of many recent and current 
trends and issues in American history. The description of the tug-of-war at the last 
two Democratic National Conventions over the issue of civil rights, for example, 
makes for fascinating reading. This is not because I can give unreserved approval 
to the writer’s hesitant approach to such issues. Quite frankly, I cannot, but I am 
nevertheless grateful for the work and witness of a progressive moderate who, if 
forced to choose, will work for progress before moderation. 

Though many will find loopholes in Hays’s program for the future, few will 
question his suggestion that the Church’s chief contribution to improved race relations 
will come as the by-product of her effort to foster and nurture “a sense of destiny 
and a belief in the divine purposes in human existence.” 

Robert R. Brown, the Bishop of Arkansas, in Bigger Than Little Rock, has 
written yet another book on the racial crisis precipitated in Little Rock, according 
to many, by the cynical ambition of Arkansas’ governor. Many of the readers of 
this volume will be tempted to dismiss it as just another book on the subject. 

Bishop Brown sets for himself the difficult task of explaining why what happened 
did, how it might have been prevented, and, since it has, to show what can be 
done to ameliorate the situation. Perhaps we do have people on the scene who are 
equal to such an ambitious undertaking. But the Bishop, if one of them, has yet 
to prove it. His book may be Bigger than Little Rock, but it’s not enough bigger 
to please this reviewer. 

If anything, the Bishop’s viewpoint reflects at once both a more “Southern” 
and a more “moderate” bent than that of Hays. Certainly it betrays a more con- 
descending and patronizing attitude toward Negroes. And, too, I have to ask, 
does not the book reveal traces of episcopal self-righteousness and ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism? 

Though Hays expresses the conviction that desegregation would have been 
accomplished in Little Rock without violence had Faubus come forth as a champion 
of law and order, Brown’s chapter on “Hindsight” turns Superintendent Blossom 
into the scapegoat. If only he had made the sort of preparation that went into the 
Louisville plan, the author leaves you to conclude, there would probably have been 
no “Black Monday” in Little Rock. Never once does he raise the question of 
whether a Faubus in the governor’s chair of Kentucky could have sabotaged the 
Louisville plan. Nor does he note the success of the Nashville plan, a nearer parallel, 
I would say, in terms of preparation to that of Little Rock than the Louisville 
plan. If I were asked the question: Since the two cities were about equally prepared 
—or unprepared—by their respective school boards for desegregation, why did the 
Nashville plan succeed and that of Little Rock fail? I would answer quite simply: 
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Frank G. Clement, the governor of Tennessee, pledged the full support of all the 
police power of the state in the implementation of the court order of desegregation, 
while Governor Faubus of Arkansas did quite otherwise. Surely the Bishop is right: 
better preparation could and should have been made in Little Rock. But who can 
deny that the Little Rock plan would have succeeded, despite inadequate preparation, 
had it not been for the governor’s interference? Since the Bishop hardly considers 
this possibility, I fail to see either charity or point in his rather ill-considered and, 
for the most part, unsympathetic, treatment of Superintendent Blossom, who suffered 
at least the loss of a good job and much inconvenience in the Little Rock debacle. 

Bigger Than Little Rock reflects the careless use of such labels as “moderates” 
and “extremists.” ‘Though the author never says so, he leaves the impression that 
the only true moderates are those who can play a mediating role in the wake of a 
crisis. Certainly there can be no question of the Bishop’s readiness to claim or wear 
the label of “moderate.” But if “the extremists . . . had put the moderates on the 
defensive, forcing them either to remain silent or to spend their time defending 
themselves against . . . attacks,” as he asserts, I fail to see how he can imply that 
the “moderates” ever lost the initiative. The question is, Did they ever have the 
initiative? And the further question arises: If such persons as Ashmore came to be 
viewed as extremists, must not such people as Bishop Brown accept a considerable 
part of the blame for this development? Then, too, if they had not allowed their 
passion for recognition as moderates to reduce them to silence, who can say that 
such people as Ashmore would not have become the moderates of Little Rock? 

I am not saying, nor would I say, that Bishop Brown should have paid closer 
attention to Faubus’ role in the Little Rock affair. But I do say that, if he could 
not bring himself to pass a negative judgment on the governor’s part in this affair, 
he should have left the whole business of weighing and assessing blame to somebody 
who would labor under no such compunction. 

“Ts this issue an important enough one to risk the future on?” Bishop Brown 
asked himself, he tells us, before writing this book. If his answer, “I have finally 
decided that it is,” pleases you, you may still wonder whether the result justifies 
the fear and concern. On two counts Bishop Brown deserves our praise and gratitude: 
first of all, for calling our attention to the need for a noncoercive approach to the 
Christian task of reconciliation; second, for giving us a really incisive account of the 
implications of what happened in Little Rock for the whole of the human family 
under God. 

Everetr TILson 


Associate Professor of Biblical Theology, Vanderbilt University Divinity School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective. By Ky_te HaseLtpen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 222 pp. $3.50. 


Of these Rauschenbusch Lectures by a West Virginian Baptist pastor it can be 
said that they worthily commemorate and uphold a great name and tradition in 
American Christianity, for their equally compelling cogency and compassion make 
them “required reading” for all who seek to understand and to transform Negro- 
white relations in this country and elsewhere. 

Haselden nicely refutes W. G. Sumner’s cliché, “stateways cannot change 
folkways,” by making clear the indispensable educative function of legislation; but 
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he makes it equally evident that it takes more than knowledge to eradicate prejudice. 
With Pascal he sees that man is not “sound, needing no redeemer.” The full inward- 
ness of racial prejudice comes to light not in an objective study of the Negro but 
in the white man’s true knowledge of himself; here it is revealed as one of man’s 
several neurotic and perverted expressions of his will to be God. Man has these and 
other evil instincts which make him the easy prey of prejudice; but the instincts do 
not have him. Human nature is neither fixed and unbreakably sealed nor infinitely 
plastic; neither heredity nor environment has the last word, for there is a third force, 
the Spirit of God, whereby man is made a new creature in Christ. But committed 
as he is to the Christian faith, Haselden does not tell us, as many others so glibly 
have, that the Christ of the Church is the only solution of racial prejudice; for wher- 
ever the self is not crushed and subdued but transcended and transformed, secular 
and non-Christian forces work under the lordship of Christ. 

Your reviewer, who recently spent seven years in the Union of South Africa, 
inclines to think that Haselden underestimates the economic motive implicit or 
explicit in racial prejudice. True, the Marxist (1) “sees racial prejudice solely as 
a rationale for exploitation,” and (2) “is confident that the equalizing of material 
goods will prevent class and race conflict” (p. 68). Should we not separate these 
two points and recognize the Marxist as substantially sound in the first, and the 
naive victim of illusion in the second? Marxism, here as elsewhere, is too much 
a subtle mixture of truth and falsehood to be so easily underestimated. But the rich 
resources of Haselden’s exposition are evident throughout. A. J. Heschel has spoken 
of man’s fundamental need to be needed. In telling the Negro not to be satisfied 
with having this or that right or privilege, Haselden goes beyond and more deeply 
than being needed; the Negro must belong. “Segregation is the irrelative denial of 
the right to belong.” Had Haselden done no more than make clear this right of 
the Negro, of the Jew, and of the latest immigrant, he would have done well. 
RoBERT CRAIG 

Associate Professor of Religion and Biblical Literature, Smith College, North- 

ampton, Massachusetts. 


Business and Religion: A New Depth Dimension in Management. Fd. by 
Epwarp C. Bursk. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. viii-212 pp. $4.00. 


Is business developing a conscience? Mr. Bursk, editor of the Harvard Business 
Review, observes that individuals in business are becoming increasingly concerned 
about problems of ethics and religion. And they find it to their advantage to do so! 
Mr. Bursk poses these questions: (1) “Have businessmen become more thoughtful in 
ethical matters because business itself has changed, or have businessmen become more 
sensitive and in the process changed business?” (2) “Why will businessmen sometimes 
observe the spirit of an unwritten contract quicker than the word of a written con- 
tract?” (3) “Have businessmen, perhaps aided by the fact that today they are more 
managers than owners and therefore have more stake in stability than in immediate 
profits, simply adopted the long-run view in which moral dealings pay off?” (4) “Is 
there a dividing line between a code of good conduct and a credo or religion—and 
why do businessmen like to find practical reasons for doing unselfish acts?” (5) 
“Why do businessmen value the dignity of man as something more than a deluxe 
combination of chemicals and electricity, whether oneself or others?” 

In the attempt to answer these questions, the editor calls upon articles appearing 
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in the Harvard Business Review. This is a carefully selected collection by authors 
ranging from Protestant and Roman Catholic theologians and philosophers, business 
and economics professors, to top business management representatives and the presi- 
dent of Motivational Research, Inc. An impressive array of sincere and thoughtful 
talent! However, considerable value would have been added by the inclusion of an 
article from the standpoint of organized labor written by one of its representatives. 
The chapter on “Cynicism and Managerial Morality” by Benjamin M. Selekman, 
Kirstein professor of labor relations at Harvard Business School, gives balance, but 
it still would be valuable to have Walter or Victor Reuther also contributing. 

The articles are arranged in relation to the posed questions, but interestingly 
enough, the articles themselves raise and answer additional basic questions. Does 
religion, especially Christianity, have the right to criticize the economic system? Do 
upholders of the capitalistic free enterprise system do damage or good to the system 
by going to extremes in its defense? Why is business so defensive? Are business 
procedures designed to improve human relations effective in the long run, or are 
they often applied in ways that ignore basic facts about human nature? Is the interest 
of businessmen in religion a one-day-a-week attempt to partition off and justify a 
segment of life? Or are “skyhooks” needed Monday through Friday? Do business- 
men who are interested in religion seek it as an “additive” or a series of “spiritual 
values” which can be added and which will cure the ills of the culture and of human 
and labor relations? Or is the desire to find something basic, realizing that it may 
not be an “additive” but may result in new attitudes and orientation of management 
itself? These subjects are frankly discussed, and there is evidence of sincerity and 
humility looking toward creative solution. 

It would be so easy to adopt the attitude that what’s good for business is good 
religion and to weight the statements on the side of self-interest. Of course, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr points out in his chapter, “The Cultural Crisis of Our Age,” everyone 
is biased by self-interest. However, these essays also show that man has a concept 
of stewardship and a recognition of human worth and altruism. It is even hinted 
that these concepts and other religious and moral values are of more concern and 
given more prominence in the graduate schools of business administration than they 
are among scholars in the humanities. “Outside of church circles,” says Benjamin 
Selekman, “I find nowhere so much moral ferment as among corporation executives 
and teachers of business.”” He goes ahead to warn managers to be alert to the dangers 
of cynicism, and has an interesting reference to “the schizoid attitude of business 
toward the intellectual.” 

“Skyhooks,” a chapter by O. A. Ohmann, assistant to the president of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, points out the recent intensification and recognition 
of the need for “skyhooks” or spiritually oriented value-judgments. He holds that 
no people have ever had so much, yet enjoyed so little real satisfaction. “Our produc- 
tion and standard of living are at an all-time peak, and yet we are a tense, frustrated, 
and insecure people.” So he asks, “Can it be that our god of production has feet 
of clay?” He believes that the central problem is not in the division of the spoils; 
Raising’ the price of prostitution does not make it the equivalent of love.” Our 
industrial discontent is in fact the expression of a hunger for a work-life that has 
meaning in terms of higher and more enduring spiritual values. Abundance without 
satisfaction, disillusionment with science, the trend toward bigness, have resulted 
in the situation described by David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd, and has led u 
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to a search for a faith that will drive us on to achieve the will of God and our own 
divine destiny. Administrators are in a strategic position to make a distinct contri- 
bution to this reorientation, he believes, and he gives examples of some who are 
doing so. 

At the end of this chapter were “Letters of Comment” which had been received 
by the Harvard Business Review after the article was originally published. Hundreds 
of letters were received, some enthusiastic, some critical; but the response was reported 
to be overwhelmingly favorable. The letters included in the book vary from complete 
disagreement to agreement in principle with minor exceptions. 

Kenneth E. Boulding, professor of economics at the University of Michigan, 
wrote the chapter, “Religious Foundations of Economic Progress,” which follows 
Father Dempsey’s chapter, “The Roots of Business Responsibility.” Dr. Boulding 
accepts the thesis of Max Weber that the Protestant ethic has influenced the develop- 
ment of capitalism; indeed, he points out, it has contributed to the success of capitalist 
institutions, particularly in regard to their fostering a high rate of economic progress. 
Further progress, he believes, will come with the abolishment of poverty. This will 
not come from redistribution, not from taking frora the rich to give to the poor, 
but from development, by making everybody richer. However, he holds that the 
survival of capitalism depends upon its ability to solve the problem of development of 
the so-called underdeveloped areas—inhabited by about three quarters of the world’s 
population—to the point where at least the grim consequences of extreme poverty 
are mitigated. This calls for missionaries of all types. It involves a marriage of 
economics and cultural anthropology, and must be done “even at the point of a 
shotgun.” Survival depends on attitude—a missionary attitude. 

Ernest Dichter, president of the Institute for Motivational Research, Inc., in 
his chapter, “The Psychology of Prosperity,” goes further and says the missionary 
attitude must be present also in the executive who has the job of helping his staff 
and employees grow as mature individuals and stimulating them toward increased 
independence. Too often the executive who has reached a certain degree of financial 
security looks around for lofty goals and finds outside interests in charity, politics, 
etc. Mr. Dichter suggests that he would do well to devote himself to more “mission- 
ary” work to his own organization. “I suggest that in many instances the very same 
needs which push him in idealistic directions exist among his employees, as they in 
turn reach the greater financial security that goes along with prosperity.” 

Mr. Bursk has done a service to thinking people by bringing together this collec- 
tion of essays. The question naturally comes up: Do the essays answer the editor’s 
original questions? The answer is “Yes and no, mostly no.” It is too big a job, 
and authoritative and final answers cannot be given; but it does point a direction 
and is to be highly commended in the attempt. 

Cuar_es W. FisHER 
Queen Anne Methodist Church, Seattle, Washington. 


The Way of the Cross in Human Relations. By Guy Frankuin HeErsu- 
BERGER. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald Press, 1958. xiii-424 pp. $5.50. 


This book develops a Christian social ethic from an Anabaptist position. The 
author, professor of history and sociology at Goshen College, opposes “the unfortunate 
tendency . . . to water down the way of the cross to a mere personal ethic,” insisting 
that this way is “intended for realization within . . . the modern social and industrial 
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order” (p. 342). The way of the cross is a distinctively Christian prescription of 
nonresistance, requiring both personal regeneration and a sound eschatology. (pp. 117, 
145, 393ff.) 

Professor Hershberger summarizes his criticisms of groups unfaithful to the 
distinction between Christian order and pagan disorder: “The medieval church . . . 
assigned the monks to the order and . . . ordinary Christians to the disorder. Luther 
unfrocked the monks . . . allowing them to live orderly one day and disorderly the 
next as necessity might require. Calvin tried to keep his followers within the order 
but his reliance upon Old Testament concessions tended to introduce disorder into 
the order. The social gospel attempted to transform the disorder into order without 
. + « personal regeneration. . . . Christian Action has penitently resigned itself to 
the hopelessly permanent disorder.” (pp. 198-199.) 

Christian Action makes the task harder than God intends, “both because it fails 
to lay hold of the redeeming, reconciling power of God with sufficient faith, and 
because it assumes social responsibility beyond that which God Himself has assigned 
to the Christian” (p. 109). The issue of responsibility is confused as he points to 
social gospel identification of the kingdom of God with (1) “Christianized social 
order” (p. 81), (2) “social order, here and now” (p. 93), and (3) “admittedly 
sinful social order” (p. 96). The Christian has a higher responsibility to censure, 
not control, the state (pp. 188, 68). Criticism of Rauschenbusch’s theology mis- 
understands his doctrines of sin and the divine character of the Kingdom. 

Fundamentalism defines Christian ethics as personal morals and ignores greater 
social issues. It has engaged in “vigorous” and “vicious” social action, especially 
in regard to militarism and racism, despite its disparaging such action (p. 121). 
Support of investigating committees meant attacks on reformers instead of the prob- 
lems (pp. 135, 141). Still, if fundamentalism had combined its theology with Finney’s 
social vision, leadership today “might be in evangelical hands,” as hoped for by the 
author (pp. 142-143). = 

Sixteenth-century Anabaptism is a close approximation to New Testament Chris- 
tianity, although Mennonites who resisted persecution have succumbed to prosperity 
(p. 174). The norm is still the “colony of heaven,” whose corporate life is itself 
redemptive. “The only kind of segregation which the Bible condones is that which 
separates” saints and sinners (p. 333). Secularization by isolation or accommodation 
is resisted only if the colony is surrounded by a world to evangelize and to accept 
backsliding members (p. 186). The Sermon on the Mount and the doctrine of 
nonresistance were spoken to “this brotherhood of saved individuals” (p. 89). 

Central issues are economics and race, since the author treated the state in an 
earlier volume. Nowhere “is the Christian in greater danger of losing the way of 
the cross than in his economic relationships . . . in no area is failure to follow the 
way of the cross causing more social tension . . . than in the area of race relations” 
(p. 333). One hundred fifteen pages protest materialism and extremes of wealth 
and poverty, without accepting common ownership. “Brotherhood economics” seems 
especially suited to agriculture, and the author has sharp words for organized labor’s 
undemocratic processes, “irresponsible power,” and “relentless pursuit of justice” for 
itself (pp. 277, 269). He objects to compulsory membership and the strike, accepts 
“right to work” laws so that labor can operate on a higher ethical level (p. 210). 

Distinctive emphases include the enabling power of grace and the universal 
character of the church. The author never really comes to grips with the problem 
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of power, accepting a “theology of martyrdom.” The book is most challenging to 
Mennonites themselves, to whom much of it seems addressed. 
Pau. Deats, Jr. 
Associate Professor of Social Ethics and of Religion in Higher Education, Boston 
University School of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Ed. Note: Recently a paperback study guide to this book has been prepared: 


Following Christ in Our Work, by J].-Lawrence Burkholder, also available from 
Herald Press. 


Democracy and Catholicism in America. By Currin SHIELDs. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. 310 pp. $5.00. 


Much modern controversy has centered upon Catholicism’s role in a demo- 
cratic society. Hence Professor Shields, a “Democrat” whose avowed purpose is 
neither to praise nor criticize the Catholic Church, here attempts to clarify the 
issue. He considers both Catholic and Democratic partisans responsible for many 
popular misconceptions, but traces the prime source of public confusion to their 
common opponent, the Liberal. Much of his discussion then becomes an un- 
sympathetic summary of Liberalism. 

The first Liberals were middle-class English Whigs and “enlightened” conti- 
nental philosophers who curbed royal prerogative and theorized that man’s “natural 
rights” were protected by a “social contract.” Such influential Federalists as Hamilton, 
Adams, and Marshall adapted Liberalism to American use by insisting that while 
civil authority springs from the “people,” a strong centralized government—con- 
trolled by an elite middle-class leadership and codified in a written Constitution 
—provides the most effective safeguard for individual liberty. Shields bitterly rejects 
this view, especially the Federalist “smuggling of judicial review into the Constitu- 
tion to perpetuate rule by an elite minority.” He points out that the Democratic 
movement developed in direct reaction to these Federalist theories by advocating 
communal sharing of political privileges and obligations. He therefore considers re- 
versal of a congressional decision by a few judges to be logically inconsistent with 
Democratic practice. 

Catholics, moreover, consider Liberalism’s glorification of “human nature” and 
“reason” to have engendered “religious skepticism,” “Socialism,” and a general 
weakening of spiritual values. Hence in their own eyes, states Shields, the individual 
now not only demands social privileges untrammeled by obligations but strives for 
worldly pleasures rather than a virtuous existence. Thus despite the Church’s view 
that Democracy is based upon Christian ethics, Catholic spokesmen insist that onl) 
the reform of men’s minds and hearts, not mere legislation or decree, will result in 
true social justice. 

Both Catholic and Democrat, then, reject the Liberal position: the Catholic 
in the belief that substitution of reason for God merely distorts higher law to suit 
individual desires and is wholly incompatible with Christian teachings; and the 
Democrat in reaction to exercise of authority by the chosen few rather than the 
entire community. On the other hand, the Catholic may accept the Democrat’s 
“popular sovereignty,” as he may any civil authority—even totalitarian—that does 
not interfere with Catholic dogma. For a Catholic accepts a political platform 
from secular, not religious conviction. Furthermore, Democracy is “agnostic”; its 
advocates may be of any religious persuasion. Hence Catholicism and Democracy 
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have in common essentially only their rejection of Liberalism, concludes the author. 
And while there is nothing incompatible in either’s doctrines, they have no direct 
relation and are not, despite some Catholic apologists, inseparable. 

Shields has evidently read widely and worked diligently on this study. But 
his dislike of Liberalism provokes him not only to unscholarly diatribes against the 
Constitution and the judicial process but to semantic rigidity. Even the sympathetic 
reader, for example, may ponder whether Shields’ cherished “Democratic” principles 
are not more clearly articulated at present by the elitist protectorate of the Supreme 
Court than by the congressional representatives of majority rule. Stylistically, needless 
repetition, lack of concrete illustration, prolonged definitions, and a pedagogical 
approach indicate that the author’s point could have been better conveyed by a 
lengthy article. Many readers, however, may feel that any comparative analysis 
of our political structure and religious thinking, particularly when accompanied by 
a commendable bibliography, merits attention. 

BEN SIEGEL 


Chairman of the Department of English and Speech at the California State 
Polytechnic College, Pomona, California. 


Religion and the State University. Ed. by Erich A. Watrer. Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1958. vi-321 pp. $6.50. 


Two Roman Catholics, two Jews, and fourteen Protestants have contributed 
to this volume of reflections upon the present role and the ends of religion in a 
state-supported university. We will be able to comment on only a few of the rich 
insights it contains. 

Chapters by Will Herberg, Paul Kauper, and Miss Helen White trace the 
shifts in public attitudes toward religion in higher education. Growing religious 
diversity in American society was marked by increasing opposition to any intrusion 
of religion into publicly supported institutions. However, it has come to be seen 
that religious “neutrality” was itself a form of ultimate commitment and that 
religious illiteracy may be more dangerous than possible domination by a single 
religion. Thus the past two or three decades have seen enormous growth in courses 
in religion, off-campus foundations, and even chaplaincies in state universities. —Two 
dissents are given to the general pattern of optimism about these developments. 
Roland Bainton feels that Roman Catholic doctrine must ultimately undermine or 
block interfaith co-operation in state schools. William Frankena maintains that only 
teaching about religion is desirable and finds any attempt to secure religious commit- 
ment inappropriate. 

Several contributors criticized the objective and factual approach to religion 
said to characterize the era just past. It was noted that such an approach can 
never really be altogether objective, that a religion can only be adequately expounded 
by one who is committed to it (p. 26), that religious experience should be the 
ultimate end of study (p. 129), and that to fail to speak from some commitment 
is likely to foster some vague religion-in-general (pp.242-243). Each of these 
objections itself raises some difficulties. It simply is not true that a teacher cannot 
give an accurate and persuasive account of a faith not his own. To oppose teaching 
about religion until representatives of each major faith can offer courses in it js 
to have the practical effect of excluding religion altogether. 

Two chapters take account of the fact that a picture of threefold pluralism 
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in university religious life may not be enough. Arthur Lelyveld notes that important 
differences among Protestant groups may be obscured by such a division (p. 262). 
F. S. C. Northrop observes that increasing numbers of students on our campuses 
are altogether outside the framework of Western religion (pp. 269ff.). Surely this 
latter development is one which American universities are still not taking adequate 
account of. And confrontation in the foundations with non-Western faiths could 
do a great deal to improve the quality of Christian commitments. 

This book is an important addition to the growing bibliography of religion in 
higher education. It should not be missed by anyone with a concern for these issues. 
WituiraM Henry Harris 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


Dynamics of Christian Adult Education. By Rogert S. CLEMMons. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 143 pp. $2.50. 


Group Dynamics in Evangelism. By Paut M. Mitter. Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania: Herald Press, 1958. 202 pp. $3.50. 


The Dynamics of Christian Education. By Iris V. Cutty. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1958. 205 pp. $3.75. 


The titles of these three books attest to the church’s growing interest today in 
group processes. Two of these authors, Dr. Clemmons and Professor Miller, deal 
with groups of Christian adults; the third, Dr. Cully, wrestles with a new approach 
to teaching children in the church, this being made necessary partly because of new 
insights into ways of communication. 

In Dynamics of Christian Adult Education and Group Dynamics in Evangelism, 
various aspects of a group are described, such as its authority, its motivation, procedures 
designed to increase participation, its leadership, its goals. In the former, the author 
holds that each person in a Christian group is sensitive to spiritual influences, and 
“can change under his own self-control when he discovers his relatedness to God 
and to his fellow men” (p. 26), the interpersonal relations in a Christian group being 
pivotal in this discovery. 

Professor Miller on the other hand holds that a “genuinely Christian group is 
left with no choice whether or not it shall be interested in evangelism,” and that 
one of the dominant objectives of such a group must be the winning of “unsaved” 
persons to faith in Christ (p. 71). 

These two volumes on adult Christian education and Christian evangelism are 
valuable handbooks not only for the church workers who have already begun to 
work with adults in small groups, but for those leaders who are eager to launch 
such a procedure. Members of groups who follow Dr. Clemmons’ suggestions will 
“discover their needs, define their goals, and work out their own way of life 
together.” Because Christians form the groups the gospel will be communicated, 
spiritual values will become determinative in members’ lives, and the fellowship 
become truly a redemptive one. 

Dr. Clemmons’ procedures and outcomes are more soundly grounded in the 
principles of group dynamics than those of Professor Miller. The latter draws a 
distinction between a secular club and a club of Christians. The latter has a plus- 
element and has no option but to take as one of its dominant roles the evangelization 
of its newly recruited members. The subtitle of the book is “The Potential of Chris- 
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tian Fellowship,” and Professor Miller describes fully and persuasively for the reader 
interested in the winning of souls how a small group may bring this about. He uses 
group dynamics to the point where evangelism must be one of its goals. 

In Dr. Cully’s book, The Dynamics of Christian Education, the “dynamic lies 
in the work of the Holy Spirit of God” (p. 42). The church as the ek&lesia and 
the koimonia makes a living fellowship in which teaching of the biblical tradition 
takes place, and where the kerygma is appropriated by the child. The methods by 
which the Christian faith is made meaningful to him are participation, recognition, 
and communication, and each of these is life-centered. Committed persons who 
themselves have been transformed by the gospel’s saving grace are the “profoundest 
media for communication” in Christian nurture (p. 95), and here techniques fail. 

Dr. Cully seriously attempts to show how the church may through committed 
teachers, who use the Bible for their main content material and fol!ow the three 
life-centered methods mentioned above, achieve the stated goal of Christian education: 
to make known God’s saving love in Christ, so that growing persons may come to 
have a living relationship with him and commit themselves to him. She discusses 
five areas: the church, the Bible, the relationship between God and persons, the 
understanding of Christian conduct, and the use of existential methods. This may 
be the direction taken by those Christian educators who hold a “biblical theology.” 
But other Christian educators, also committed persons, will raise questions about the 
laws of learning and in the light of these and the findings in psychology and group 
dynamics take other directions, creatively rather than didactically, with children 


coming to love the Lord with heart, soul, strength, and mind, and their neighbor 
as themselves, 


Evste May Busu 


Assistant Professor and Assistant Director of Field Work, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 


Sigmund Freud and the Jewish Mystical Tradition. By Davin Bakan. 
Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1959. xv-326 pp. $5.50. 


The thesis of this fascinating book is that the Jewish mystical tradition has 
entered as an important element into the formation of Freudian psychoanalysis. 
“Freud . . . secularized Jewish mysticism,” Dr. Bakan asserts, “and psychoanalysis 
can be intelligently viewed as such a secularization.” At first glance, this notion 
must appear strange and far-fetched; but as the author proceeds to develop and 
document his thesis, it undeniably becomes more convincing. I cannot say that 
he has proved his point, but I certainly believe he has uncovered something new, 
something worthy of serious attention. 

Dr. Bakan divides his work into five parts and an epilogue, loosely jointed. 
The first part deals with the problem of psychoanalysis as the motivation of the 
research behind the book. Is the emergence of psychoanalysis sufficiently accounted 
for by reference to the main stream of Western thought, to Freud’s genius, or to 
some combination of both? Dr. Bakan thinks not. “The basic mood of psycho- - 
analysis is so different from all of these other [Western] modes of thought that 
the question of its origins is still unsatisfactorily answered.” One is consequently 
impelled to look a little more closely at Freud’s own special intellectual and cultural 
background as a Central European Jew of his time. Perhaps the missing ingredient 
will be found there. 


The second part is therefore devoted to a brief, very brief discussion of Freud’s 
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Jewish cultural heritage. Dr. Bakan has already emphasized how seriously Freud 
took his Jewishness, however he may have interpreted it. Now the problem is: 
What of his Jewishness particularly influenced him in the development of his psycho- 
analytic thought? Dr. Bakan is convinced that it was Jewish mysticism as that 
found expression in the Kabbalistic tradition, and entered modern Jewish history 
through the Sabbatian and Frankist episodes, on the one side, and eighteenth-century 
Hasidism, on the other. Dr. Bakan does not claim that Freud was a conscious 
student of Jewish mystic lore; he does suggest, however, that “Jewish mystical 
thought was in the air in those parts of Europe from which his [Freud’s] parents 
and large proportions of Jews in Vienna came,” and was “largely embodied in the 
common oral expressions of the Jews,” through which it reached Sigmund Freud, 
all the more effectively because so largely unconsciously. What Freud did with this 
mystical material so as to transmute it into his psychoanalytic thought is told in the 
next three parts, “The Moses Theme in the Thought of Freud,” “The Devil as 
Suspended Superego,” and “Psychoanalysis and Kabbala.” It would be futile in 
this brief note to try to convey a sense of the quality of Dr. Bakan’s work. He is 
obviously at home in the psychoanalytic literature and by no means a stranger to 
Jewish religious tradition, even in its more esoteric aspects; he is able to relate 
the two in a creative manner. The epilogue on “Heimlichkeit”?—on Freud’s Heim- 
lichkeit as a Jew and on the deep ambivalence of the concept itself—is a fitting 
finale for a volume that is perceptive in its insights, suggestive in the problems it 
raises, if not always convincing in its conclusions. 

For the question still remains: Is it the influence of Jewish mysticism, however 
indirectly transmitted, that we discern in Freud, or is it the independent operation 
of what may be called the “mystic unconscious” in which psychoanalytic thought is 
so deeply embedded? Dr. Bakan recognizes that “all forms of mysticism have features 
in common,” and he might have added, basic features in common. Perhaps it was 
upon this “common mysticism,” reaching him in part through cultural transmission 
and in part from his own “deep unconsciousness,” that Freud drew. It might have 
had very little to do with his Jewishness after all. Man’s primordial androgyneity 
(to take an example) is, of course, a Kabbalistic idea, but so is it Platonic, and no 
doubt Hindu as well. It is, in fact, a common human idea, deeply buried in those 
strata of the unconscious that are common to all of us; perhaps it is from these 
strata that Freud dredged it up, rather than deriving it from a special Jewish 
source. Dr. Bakan does not really consider this possibility. But he does raise the 
whole question in a way that opens up the most unexpected and far-reaching 
perspectives. 

Witt HERBERG 
Graduate Professor of Judaic Studies and Social Philosophy, Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


The Promise of Science and the Power of Faith. By M. Hotmes HartsHorne. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 143 pp. $3.00. 


Chance and Providence. By Witu1aM G. Pottarp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1958. 190 pp. $3.50. 

These two small volumes are worth anyone’s time, but the value that the 
reader will get from each will depend on the questions he wants answered. Each 
book is concerned with the tension that exists between science and religion, but 
here the similarity ends. 
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Dr. Hartshorne approaches his subject from the historical perspective. His 
thesis is that man is always seeking some magic by which he can control the 
forces of nature and also his own life. It is his opinion that many of the problems 
which arose out of medieval religious life can be traced to religion being looked 
upon as a magical force. In fact, we can see the early beginnings of this attitude 
in the New Testament account of the man wishing the gift of the Holy Spirit so 
that he could cast out demons. Dr. Hartshorne sees in our attitude toward modern 
science a transferral of our faith in religion to the magic which science is supposed 
to promise. We have only to read the advertisements in the daily papers or watch 
the television screen to see how Madison Avenue does indeed invoke the genie of 
science for all sorts of miraculous conquests. 

In his book Dr. Hartshorne outlines the Protestant reaction to the primacy of 
science and notes the errors into which both fundamentalism and modern liberalism 
fall. He uses the famous Scopes trial as an illustration of these attitudes and con- 
cludes: “Fundamentalism and liberalism alike tended to accept the modern world- 
view, even though one opposed and the other accepted the Darwinian doctrine. 
A confessional Protestantism in the spirit of the Reformers could have no cause to 
quarrel with the scientific elements in the theory, for these are not the focus of 
its concern.” Throughout the book it is clear that the author is pleading the cause 
of confessional Protestantism. 

Although there are a few notes, this book is not intended as a scholarly work 
in the technical sense, and one need be neither a theologian nor a scientist to follow 
the author’s arguments. Of necessity in so brief a study, the coverage is rather 
superficial, and lines of thought are more suggested than worked out, but for the 
reader who wishes to go no more deeply this may be a useful book. 

This reviewer cannot deny that Pollard’s book was, for him, the more sig- 
nificant of the two. To a degree, Hartshorne stands aside from his subject in an 
attempt to view it objectively (though, of course, he has a definite point of view 
which he wishes to establish.). Pollard is trying to think out a conflict which is 
of immense personal concern for him, for he is not only a distinguished physicist 
but also an ordained Episcopal priest, and these tensions are of no mere academic 
concern; they lie within him, and they must be resolved. Within this book (as in 
the Book of Job) one comes to think as the writer thinks, to be concerned as he 
is concerned, and to realize when all is said and done that there are still questions 
left unanswered but these do not impede faith. Dr. Pollard does not try to simplify 
the problems. Unlike some writers who stretch scientific principles for all they are 
worth to make them match up with religious presuppositions, the author remains 
true to his scientific training and he does not take arguments out of context. 

Therefore, this book may be recommended as an intensely honest book. ‘The 
nonscientist can learn a lot about the philosophical problems posed by modern science, 
although technical details are minimized. The theologian may not be happy with 
the treatment of some of the problems (neither Hartshorne nor Pollard really 
handle miracles very well). Some may feel that Dr. Pollard makes too sharp 
a distinction between the world of the “I-It” and the world of the “I-Thou.” But 
the reader will be challenged either to accept what one man has wrought out of 
many hours of soul searching or to repeat that soul searching for himself. 

Ricuarp K. Toner 
Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Jesus Christ and Mythology. By Rupo_F BuLtrmann. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 96 pp. $1.95. 

In five brief chapters Bultmann presents clearly the case for his method of 
interpreting the New Testament. It would seem that this methodological interest 
has taken precedence over every other. This is the question of “hermeneutics,” of 
correct methods of interpretation of historical documents. The documents in this 
case are biblical, but the method is one which cannot be derived from the documents 
but must be brought to them. How can we get to the heart of the gospel, and separate 
the essential message from that which has obviously been conditioned by outmoded 
world-views? 

Bultmann’s answer is that the task can be pursued only by the process of 
conscious demythologizing; but he insists that this does not remove all intellectual 
obstacles to faith. It only assures us that we shall be able to see what the real 
stumbling block to faith is. 

The biblical differs from the modern world view in that the former can accept 
the possibility of Divine interruption of natural events while the latter cannot. He 
suggests that it is not this ancient three-story view of the universe that keeps modern 
man from accepting the gospel, however; and the value of demythologizing is that 
it removes this false obstacle in order that the true barrier may be seen. “This 
stumbling block is that the word of God calls man out of all man-made security” 
(p. 39). 

What Bultmann seeks is that modern men should understand that just as 
moral justification is impossible of achievement without the gift of faith, so also is 
faith itself impossible to achieve without the risk of all security. “The man who 
desires to believe in God must know that he has nothing at his own disposal on 
which to build his faith, that he is, so to speak, in a vacuum. He who abandons 
every form of security shall find the true security.” (p. 84.) 

This book will serve as an excellent introduction to Bultmann’s thought. It 
will reveal his awareness of the problems his method raises. In common with most 
existential approaches it seems to leave little room for an interpretation (equally 
essential in my opinion) which views man in terms of social structures rather than 
ontological concerns. But what is said here is convincing and fascinating reading. 
WituiuaM L. Brapvey 


Professor of Philosophy of Religion, The Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


St. Stephen and the Hellenists in the Primitive Church. By Marcet Simon. 

London: Longmans Green, 1958. vii-130 pp. 15 shillings. 

In this little book of Haskell Lectures, Professor Simon, Dean of the Faculty 
of Letters of the University of Strasbourg, defends the following thesis: Among 
the varieties of Judaism which existed prior to the time of Christ was a reform 
movement influenced by Greek philosophy, which held to parts of the Mosaic Law, 
but denounced sacrificial worship at the Jerusalem Temple as idolatrous; claimed 
that the Law originally given to Moses had been falsified by priestly interpolations; 
and looked for the coming of a prophet like Moses to punish the evildoers and 
restore the Law to its original purity. Members of this sect, like other persons who 
adopted Greek ways or ideas, were contemptuously described by their fellow Jews 
as “Hellenists.” 

Some of them were attracted by Jesus’ teaching, especially by his prophecy 
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that the Temple should be destroyed, and came to believe him the prophet for 
whom they hoped. After his death they formed a special group within the Jeru- 
salem church, had their own officials and presently got into difficulties with the 
“Hebrews,” that is, the Jewish Christians who still lived according to the Mosaic 
Law as commonly interpreted. A co.promise was worked out, but soon afterwards 
the leader of the Hellenist party, Stephen, was stoned by the Jews because of his 
attacks on the Temple. This touched off a persecution directed chiefly at the Hel- 
lenists, which drove them out of Jerusalem. They carried their gospel to Samaria 
and points along the Syrian coast, and began the practice of converting Gentiles. The 
converts whom they made mostly fused, during subsequent generations, with the 
more common types of Jewish and pagan Christianity, but some probably found 
their way into the Ebionites and the Nasaraioi, and traces of their intellectual 
influence appear in a number of early Christian works. 

All this is argued with unfailing clarity, brevity, and common sense. Not all 
the arguments are convincing, but they are never wholly without evidence, the 
evidence for them is always well stated, and the construction as a whole is plausible. 
Morton SMITH 

Associate Professor of History, Columbia University, New York City. 


Heaven in the Christian Tradition. By ULricn Simon. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. xviii-310 pp. $6.00. 


Browning assured us that “Earth’s crammed with Heaven.” Professor Simon 
of Kings College, University of London, has demonstrated that the Christian tradition 
is at least equally crammed. He affirms (p. viii) that the concept of Heaven is “rich 
and variegated and central to Biblical thinking.” His readers will be convinced that 
he has proved his case, though he has defined “Heaven” rather broadly. After a 
swift and slightly bewildering chapter on “Heaven” in the world at large, and another 
surveying the biblical tradition, the author settles down to a topical presentation of 
his materials: The God of Heaven, The Society of Heaven (i.e., angels, Seraphim, 
and the like), The Enemy of Heaven, The Victory of Heaven, The Life in Heaven, 
and Heaven in Christian Worship. A mere listing of the chapters indicates the 
abundance of the material brought together in this unparalleled study. 

Dr. Simon promises another volume which will deal with the theological 
implications of “Heaven,” and he insists that the present book portrays the biblical 
views in objective fashion. This reviewer must confess that while reading the first 
half of the book he kept insisting to himself that the arrangement of the material 
along lines reflecting historical development might have led to greater clarity. 
However, the second half revzaled that the author’s plan has an effect which may 
offset the nonhistorical arrangement. Yet I suspect that the outline reveals Dr. 
Simon’s primary interest in theology rather than in history. It is possible to predict 
the broad outlines of his own viewpoint even in the present volume. He obviously 
rejects both the literalistic acceptance of the biblical teaching and the reductio ad 
Bultmannum, he finds unity in the total biblical tradition, and sees its culmination 
in the New Testament, or, more accurately, in Christ. More details of his own 
thinking appear, especially in the last three chapters. 

The writing is forceful and there are moving passages, for example in the 
chapter, “The Life in Heaven.” Dr. Simon has produced a considerable number of 
quotable sentences. “The purpose of God’s heavenliness is not separation from, but 
a penetration of, the whole universe by his Presence .. .” (p. 75f). “As formerly 
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in Israel all the tidal waves of speculation, no doubt released by the extreme pressure 
of political and social events, always flowed into monotheistic channels, so now in 
the Church Christ must be the focal point of the heavenly society” (p. 151). “Indeed, 
the Bene Elohim could be considered neutral until they had committed themselves 
politically ...” (p. 155). 

So many areas are covered that the reader is inevitably left unconvinced on some 
issues. Is it true that Paradise sometimes included a place of retribution, and that 
Heaven could include both Paradise and Hell (pp. 46, 50, 216)? Is it valid to 
quote Matt. 5:18 in connection with “the everlasting covenant which God ratified 
in Jesus” (p. 228)? The chapter on Christian worship suggests numerous questions 
not easily raised in a brief review. The wealth of information in this study would 
be more readily available if the Index of Subjects on p. 297f. were more inclusive; 
also, a spot-check of the Indexes revealed a number of errors. 

These, however, are minor blemishes in a volume written with power and 
cogency, and which appears to be the first full-scale study on the subject. Book Two 
will be awaited with eagerness. 

Harvey K. McArtuur 


Professor of New ‘Testament, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


The Beginnings of the Christian Religion. By Merepirn F. Etter. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1958. 518 pp. $6.95. 


The subtitle, “A Guide to the History and Literature of Judaism and 
Christianity,” is a good indication of the nature of this book, a college text for general 
courses of this type. A short section on “The Beginnings of Religion” serves as a 
general introduction. It deals with the nature of religion per se, its origin and growth 
among primitive peoples in general and Semites in particular. It is a well-balanced 
treatment of such a theme, generally neglected in biblical materials, and should be 
helpful to many college students who are not usually exposed to the history of 
religion itself. . 

Part Two of the book is devoted to “Hebrew Backgrounds of the Christian 
Religion,” from the beginnings to the Maccabean Age. It is well written, with clear 
understanding and sound scholarship, a balanced and excellent summary of the 
whole Old Testament field. The third part deals with “The Beginnings of 
Christianity,” obviously the author’s main interest. The major part of the book is 
centered here, covering the Gospels, the Acts, and Pauline writings. A final section 
is on “Christianity in the Post-Apostolic Age,” covering most of the rest of the 
New Testament. The same excellence of treatment and understanding prevails 
throughout; limitations of space forbid further comments on many notable features. 

Designed as a college text, the book has many attractive features, pertinent and 
challenging, but it also opens the way for some serious criticism. Biblical passages, 
in the Smith-Goodspeed version, are freely quoted in the body of the text, often at 
length, but there is no apparatus for requiring the student to go directly to the Bible to 
stimulate his own familiarity with it. This is a serious defect, at least for some of us. 

The body of the text contains numerous notes, about 75 pages as printed in 
the back, along with a 10-page bibliography in addition to a special book list at the 
end of each chapter. This arrangement is somewhat out of balance in comparison 
with the total size of the book, which with a 20-page index makes up about one-fifth 
of its volume. The most notable case is chapter 23, “The Life and Letters of Paul.” 
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It contains nearly go pages of text, has 515 notes (almost 19 pages), more than half 
of which are simple biblical references and might well have been put in parenthesis 
in the text itself. Otherwise, the notes are quite helpful, including much historical 
data. The binding and make-up of the book leave something to be desired, and the 
price is rather high for this sort of book. These are matters of import that makers 
of textbooks too often seem to ignore. 

In spite of these defects, the book is excellent and deserves wide circulation 
and use, and it will doubtless prove challenging and stimulating to many beginning 
college students in this field. 

Cuar es F. NesBirr 
Professor of Religion, Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


A Genuinely Human Existence. By SrepHEN NeILL. New York: Doubleday 

& Company, 1959. 312 pp. $4.50. 

A Genuinely Human Existence, by Anglican Bishop Stephen Neill, is an 
attempt to develop a Christian psychology for the layman, to present “human 
nature in the light of the Gospels.” It does this, but its most attractive quality is 
the reflection of the author’s own spiritual depth and perception. 

Bishop Neill has spent twenty-three years in India, where he was elected to 
the bishopric by an electoral group which was 97 per cent Indian. The author of 
numerous books and a university lecturer in many countries, Neill is a graduate 
of Cambridge University and has served on the staff of the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva. 

A Genuinely Human Existence is directed toward explaining Christian life 
and faith to the layman. The ideal of human perfection, it suggests, is wholeness of 
personality. According to the example of Jesus, we are most nearly divine when 
we are most perfectly human. Neill is not burdened with the pessimism of many 
Europeans, nor is he blithely superficial. He treats the mysteries of Christian grace, 
forgiveness, and redemption as realities, not simply as convenient techniques for 
psychotherapy. He considers modern psychology without descending to “Ten Easy 
Steps for Greater Significance.” 

The book begins with a chapter which shows that the study of man is an 
ancient and legitimate one, and then turns in the second chapter to the human 
nature of Jesus as a demonstration of the perfectly balanced personality. Each 
succeeding chapter is a discussion of some problem that faces man in his search for 
wholeness: internal conflict, discipline and freedom, the facing of reality, and man’s 
relation to the eternal. Neill calls his method a “scientific investigation” of person- 
sity, but it is not science in the usual sense. The book is a reflective and inter- 
pretive study of the age-old Christian ideal of man. Its arguments are directed 
to the conclusion that the Gospels offer us “the one fully satisfactory manual of 
mental health.” 

In the second chapter on the personality of Jesus, Bishop Neill’s face seems 
to light up. His rich knowledge of Oriental life and his own religious experience 
put movement and feeling in this chapter that occur only occasionally through the 
rest of the book. It is no mean achievement in this chapter to have measured the 
human nature of Jesus without once losing sight of the divine Christ. 

On the whole the book needs condensation. There is repetition and a multi- 
plicity of example which tend to obscure the organization. The first chapter, 
unfortunately, is especially plodding and the reader must wade to page 38 before 
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finding a statement of purpose. To the layman its many references to ‘Tiglath-Pileser 
and Aristotle, La Rochefoucauld, Adler and Jung might be forbidding. 

The quest of the book is rewarding, however, for Bishop Neill has depth in 
his ideas as well as the ability to send the reader to his own paths of thought and 
interpretation. 

RicHaRD LINDE 


The Edwards Church, Congregational, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The Gospel on Campus: Rediscovering Evangelism in the Academic Com- 
munity. By Cuartes S. McCoy and Neety D. McCarter. Richmond, 
Virginia: John Knox Press, 1959. 123 pp. Paper, $1.50. 


There is a growing literature on various phases of religion in higher education, 
and the authors of this brief book have no desire to add just another title to the 
chorus. What they are concerned to do is point the way toward effective evange- 
lism—carefully distinguished from revivalism—on the American campus. They are 
aware of the cold realities of indifference to organized religion, and the almost 
massive resistance to efforts to break through with a program of evangelism in depth. 
The approach they suggest here grows out of their own experiences and is offered 
as pointing a way toward revitalizing Christian witness on the campus. The writing 
is clear and at times pungent. 

The first six chapters present an uncomfortably accurate description of the 
situation in college and university communities today, together with a telling diagnosis 
of the weakness of much of the religious efforts and activities. —The remaining four 

-chapters attempt to rediscover evangelism for our time and specifically to help 
reorient thinking, planning, and programs for the campus evangelistic task. It is 
no indication of weakness in the book to say that the description and diagnosis are 
more precise than the prescription. What the authors call “structural evangelism” 
deserves further experimentation and implementation by others who are also con- 
cerned to witness to academic communities. As this is done the wider experience 
will give further insights and refinements, and the authors will undoubtedly be the 
first to welcome the resultant advances in theory and practice. 

Prerce S. E.tis, Jr. 


Editor, College Texts, Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Creative Years. By Revet L. Howe. Greenwich, Connecticut: The Seabury 
Press, 1959. ix-240 pp. $3.50. 


These are the middle years Dr. Howe is talking about—not necessarily middle 
age, but the years “between the relative completion of our preparation for life and 
our retirement from living at whatever age it occurs.” It is at this time of life 
that most men, like Dick Foster in Dr. Howe’s volume, face themselves and their 
futures—work, marriage, children, the whole vast complexity of human relations 
and relationship to God. These are the years when a man can fulfill his potential, 
or fail to find purpose and meaning in it all. 

Dr. Howe in this book has very wisely chosen to center his discussion of the 
problems of the middle years around one fictitious family—Dick Foster, his wife, 
and children. Their problems (perhaps slightly magnified) are the problems of 
every man, and this device brings the discussion of love, maturity, creativity, and 
faith into focus. The power of the personal—the understanding and treatment of 
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wife, husband, children, co-workers as persons—and the uniting and restoring power 
of love are shown in building a marriage, in relations with adolescent children, in 
vocation. 

This is a readable book—one that comes alive and offers the resources of 
Christian understanding and a good share of common sense. Dr. Howe, director 
of the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, has 
here a work that should be of very real help to any thinking person who has reached 
some measure of maturity and is seriously wondering where to go from there. 
Jean HaGeER 

Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Christianity and Communism: An Inquiry Into Relationships. Ed. by 
MErRIMON CuNINGGIM. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1958. 
xii-136 pp. $4.00. 

This symposium of seven brief essays was sponsored as an initial and exploratory 
part of a welcomed project of the Board of Social and Economic Relations of The 
Methodist Church, to make an analysis of the relationship of Christianity and Com- 
munism. The writers, most of them members of the Perkins School of Theology, 
share at least in a common conviction that the relationship is of prime moment to 
explore, and in a quite un-Texan bias toward the matter at hand. 

What results is not much more than a preface into how a dialogue between these 
two “religions” might be carried on, with a few ground-rules set for the game of 
the conversation. With perhaps two exceptions the essays could better be called 
skirmishes than encounters. Paul Geren’s treatment of the comparative politics is 
terse, incisive, and cogent, though vulnerable at the point of deriving crucial political 
norms from fairly incidental political references in the New Testament. Herndon 
Wagers really gets into the heart of the matter, in his essay, “Is Communism a 
Christian Heresy?” and makes a closely-reasoned case for a “yes” answer. In phi- 
losophy of history, anthropology, and ethics, he indicates convincingly how Marxism 
represents more a deviation from than a denial of its Hebrew-Christian background. 

Edward Taborsky’s essay on “Recent Communist Policy Shifts and Their 
Meaning” is quite too sanguine, beyond the warrant of evidence, to conclude that the 
softening of official policy toward churches in Russia represents a concession of defeat 
of the Marxist-Leninist propaganda against religion, and “enhances the chances for 
Christianity.” The data is slim for any reading, to be sure, but for this reader, the 
shift of policy toward toleration looks more like a tactical maneuver than an ideological 
conversion. 

Wa tpo BEACH 
Professor of Christian Ethics, ‘The Divinity School, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


What Luther Says: An Anthology in Three Volumes. Compiled by Ewatp 
M. Ptass. St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 1959. 1,654 pp. 


$25.00. 


With 5,100 articles plus an appendix of important biographies of persons men- 
tioned in the anthology, an appendix of Luther’s principal writings, and a two-part 
index of subjects and Scripture, this work is of utmost importance to anybody who 
wants to sort out the fact from the fiction about Luther. This reader found himself 
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turning to favorite stories about Luther—and getting lost on the way—because 
of the many interesting things Luther had to say about so many other matters. 
For example, looking for “Throwing the Inkwell at the Devil,” I found far more 
rewarding items under “The Devil Attempts to Shake Luther’s Assurance” and 
“How Luther Would Deal With the Devil.” Now, I’m not even interested in 
knowing whether Luther threw an inkwell at the Devil because these two items 
indicate that Luther had far more important things to say and do about “the old 
evil Foe.” 

And what a delightful sense of humor Luther had! His sermon delivered just 
four days before his death dealt with those who were setting up separatist groups 
away from the Protestant movement and who were not content to “stay with the 
Word.” He said, “Everybody wants to instruct God . . . no poorer, lowlier, and 
more despised pupil on earth than God. He must be everybody’s disciple. Everybody 
wants to be his schoolmaster and teacher. . . .” His keen mind—thundering at 
times against sin and sinners—is always tempered by a most amazing gentleness 
and wit. But I must not read the anthology to you; you will get into it one day, 
and you can plan to stay with it for many hours of stimulating reading of excellent 
things said by Protestantism’s first protest-ant! 


E. S. B. 


South Town. By Lorenz B. Granam. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 
1959. 189 pp. $3.50 (lib. ed. $4.60). 


A leading Negro educator once told this reviewer that very few white people 
ever got really close to understanding Negroes because of the defense many Negroes 
have built up as a result of years of living as second-class citizens. In many areas 
of this nation this may not be as true as in others, but as one reads this novel by a 
Negro about the people he lived with, you have a feeling that you are seeing and 
experiencing a life that is utterly different. All of the human emotions are there; 
all of the familiar patterns of growth are there; and yet with all of that there is 
a difference. It is not enough to say that it is color, nor conversely to say that it is 
not that. If the reader discovers what the difference is, he will have probed a new 
mystery. 

No, this is not a great novel. It is a well-told story that has a spiritual over- 
tone. It should be read by white people who think they have all the answers to 
what Negroes are and think and yearn for. 


E. S. B. 


Light Beyond Shadows. By R. Freperick Wesr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1959. xii-160 pp. $3.75. 
“This book is a frank effort to share some personal impressions and experiences 


in regard to my own mental illness, recovery, and readjustments,” writes Dr. West. 
“Tt is written for former and potential patients, and for their relatives and friends. 
They know that I am a minister, not a doctor; and not an expert, but an ex-patient.” 

He has written a straightforward and moving book, the first of its kind to be 
written by a minister—though by now there are books by former mental patients 
from most other walks of life. He relates his own inner and outer experiences from 
the moment he “came to” in a state mental hospital, began to turn from his paranoid 
isolation to concern with his fellow patients, and experienced a deep crisis of self- 
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awareness, encounter with God, and release from the burden of lifelong basic 
hostilities. He tells of the tensions between the old obscurantist cruelties and the 
new understandings shown in the personnel and practices of mental institutions; of 
the climb back to normalcy which is so inherently difficult but in which he had fine 
human help from many quarters—family, friends, psychiatrist, chaplain, staff, fellow 
patients. His description of the problems of readjustment and how he met them 
seems invaluable for others making similar recoveries and for those close to them. 
Particularly the chapter written by his wife well represents the typical feelings and 
experiences of a patient’s kin, and shows her own particular gifts of courage and 
understanding. 

Dr. West was welcomed back and reinstated in the church in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, to which he had previously ministered. But he frankly reports on a small 
group who bitterly opposed him and of how he learned to stand up to them with 
courage and without bitterness. In his book he does not make clear the reasons for 
their opposition; it had to do with his attitudes as a Christian on certain social issues, 
including race. Since his book was completed, Dr. West’s effort toward unity has 
failed; it proved necessary for him and a few hundred supporters to resign and form 
a new church, which they have done in a spirit of New Testament koinonia. 
Dr. West also has an ever-widening personal ministry to those who seek his help 
in similar situations to those he has faced. 

It has been remarked by some psychologists that often a person who has been 
through grave mental illness cannot achieve a real cure along the line of mere 
readjustment to society; rather, he has to strike out in some highly individual and 
creative new direction. Dr. West’s life seems to bear this out. His book has much 
to say to other ministers which should help them order their lives in such manner 


as to avoid breakdowns and yet broaden their understanding. It has also been 
designated already as mandatory or recommended reading for the staff of more 
than one hospital. 


E. H. L. 





Two pertinent pamphlets have recently come from Pendle Hill, Friends’ center 
at Wallingford, Pennsylvania. From One to Another, by Norma Jacob, traces 
the attitudes and pioneer work of Friends with the mentally ill, and recent wider- 
spread developments in understanding. “That early Quaker insight—that no one 
is utterly out of reach—is well on its way to becoming a respected scientific fact.” 
Psychoanalysis and Religious Mysticism, by David C. McClelland, makes use of 
Bakan’s book reviewed in this issue, and sees psychoanalysis as an “unconscious 
religious movement” which challenges the church to absorb enough mysticism “‘to 
respond more sensitively and flexibly to the revelations of God in our time.” Both 
35 cents. ; 

Three books on preaching: Preaching Values in the Epistles of Paul, Vol. I 
(Rom. and 1 Cor.), by Halford Luccock, Harper, $3.50. “Sermon starters” from 
142 texts; “Dr. Luccock is America’s Chesterton.” The Ministry of Preaching, by 
Roy Pearson, Harper, $2.25; his two last chapters are “Comforting the Afflicted” 
and “Afflicting the Comfortable.” Preaching, the Art of Communication, by Leslie 
J. Tizard of Birmingham; Oxford, $2.25. This is a beautifully written book by an 
eminent preacher who died before quite completing it; described by Luccock as “‘a sheer 
miracle in itself.” 
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Admirers of Dietrich Bonhoeffer will appreciate Creation and Fall: A Theo- 
logical Interpretation of Genesis 1-3. Macmillan (and S.C.M. in Britain) has pub- 
lished it in paper covers at $1.50. It consists of lectures delivered at the University 
of Berlin, 1932-33, “now made public at the request of thos. who heard them.” 

Engagement and Marriage, by the Family Life Committee of the Lutheran 
Church—NMissouri Synod (Paul G. Hansen and others, with many research assistants), 
comes to us from Concordia Publishing House ($3.00). This is the first of a 
“Marriage and Family Research Series” of six volumes, under preparation by decision 
of the Church’s centennial convention in 1947. The book represents “a sociological, 
historical and theological investigation of engagement and marriage.” It starts with 
the problems at issue as seen by the Missouri Synod today: should engagement be as 
binding as the biblical betrothal? what about premarital intimacy? ‘Teaching and 
practice are traced from biblical times through periods of the Church to contemporary 
theological views in relation to secular law and custom. 

Broadman Press sends us 4 History of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
($4.00), written on the occasion of this institution’s centennial celebration, by William 
A. Mueller, its professor of philosophy of religion. Special attention is given to the 
first faculty, the presidents, and outstanding professors. Struggles and conflicts are 
described, but the most recent one is omitted; constructive achievements through the 
years and recent growth and development are stressed. 


Preparing for the Ministry, by Charles F. Kemp, Bethany Press, $1.50, is a 
paperback manual for young people who are considering the ministry as a life vocation. 
In question-and-answer form, it is designed not so much for reading straight through, 
but to meet the needs of individuals at various stages of interest and preparation. 
Helpful also to those who work with youth. 

Ralph Stoody has written 4 Handbook of Church Public Relations (Abingdon, 
$4.00). Subtitled “A practical guide to the press, radio, television, and resources 
of the local church,” this is readable and most useful. Chapters include “What Makes 
News ‘News’?” “How to Make News When There Isn’t Any,” “Dealing With 
Editors and Reporters,” “Covering Conferences and Conventions,” “If You Want 
Air Time,” “Buildings Can Invite or Repel,” “The Parish Paper in the Public 
Relations Program,” “Ushers—Hosts for God,” “Sermon Titles Have Public Rela- 
tions,” etc. His guiding concern is that the church make friends for Christ. 

The Church as Employer, Money-Raiser and Investor, by F. Ernest Johnson 
and J. Emory Ackerman, is the tenth volume in the National Council’s Series on the 
Ethics and Economics of Society (Harper, $4.00), examining the economic prac- 
tices of the Protestant churches and their agencies in the light of the standards they 
have themselves proposed for secular economic activity. Foreword by Charles P. Taft. 
“The church is by no means the worst of employers, but by and large it is hardly 
among the best.” The salaries of church workers, pension plans, personnel policies, 
acceptance of “tainted money,” etc., are considered. 


E. H. L. 
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